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SERMON I. 
FASTING A SOURCE OF TRIAL. 
(FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT.) 


Mart. iv. 2. 


“ And when He had fasted forty days and forty nights, He was afier- 
ward an hungered.” 


HE season of humiliation, which precedes Easter, 

lasts for forty days, in memory of our Lord’s long 

fast in the wilderness. Accordingly on this day, the 

first Sunday in Lent, we read the Gospel which gives 

an account of it; and in the Collect we pray Him, who 

for our sakes fasted forty days and forty nights, to bless 
our abstinence to the good of our souls and bodies... 

We fast by way of penitence, and in order to subdue the 
flesh. Our Saviour had no need of fasting for either 
purpose. His fasting was unlike ours, as in its intensity, 
so in its object. And yet when we begin to fast, His 
pattern is set before us; and we continue the time of 
fasting till, in number of days, we have equalled His. 

There is a reason for this;—in truth, we must do 
nothing except with Him in our eye. As He it is, 
through whom alone we have the power to do any good 
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thing, so unless we do it for Him it is not good. From 
Him our obedience comes, towards Him it must look. 
He says, “ Without Me ye can do nothing’.” No work 
is good without grace and without love. 

St. Paul gave up all things “to be found in Christ, 
not having his own righteousness which is of the law, 
but the righteousness which is from God upon faith’.” 
Then only are our righteousnesses acceptable when they 
are done, not in a legal way, but in Christ through 
faith, Vain were all the deeds of the Law, because they 
were not attended by the power of the Spirit. They 
were the mere attempts of unaided nature to fulfil what 
it ought indeed, but was not able to fulfil. None but 
the blind and carnal, or those who were in utter igno- 
rance, could find aught in them to rejoice in. What 
were all the righteousnesses of the Law, what its deeds, 
even when more than ordinary, its alms and fastings, 
its disfiguring of faces and afflicting of souls; what was 
all this but dust and dross, a pitiful earthly service, a 
miserable hopeless penance, so far as the grace and the 
presence of Christ were absent? The Jews might humble 
themselves, but they did not rise in the spirit, while 
they fell down in the flesh; they might afflict them- 
selves, but it did not turn to their salvation ; they 
might sorrow, but not as always rejoicing ; the outward 
man might perish, but the inward man was not renewed 
day by day. They had the burden and heat of the day, 
and the yoke of the Law, but it did not “work out for 
them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


1 John xv. 5. 2 Phil. iii. 9, 
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But God hath reserved some better thing for us. This 
is what it is to be one of Christ’s little ones,—to be able 
to do what the Jews thought they could do, and could 
not; to have that within us through which we can do 
all things ; to be possessed by His presence as our life, 
our strength, our merit, our hope, our crown; to become 
in a wonderful way His members, the instruments, or 
visible form, or sacramental sign, of the One Invisible 
Ever-Present Son of God, mystically reiterating in each 
of us all the acts of His earthly life, His birth, conse- 
eration, fasting, temptation, conflicts, victories, suffer- 
ings, agony, passion, death, resurrection, and ascension ; 
—He being all in all,—we, with as little power in our- 
selves, as little excellence or merit, as the water in 
Baptism, or the bread and wine in Holy Communion ; 
yet strong in the Lord and in the power of His might. 
These are the thoughts with which we celebrated Christ- 
mas and Epiphany, these are the thoughts which must 
accompany us through Lent. 

Yes, even in our penitential exercises, when we could 
least have hoped to find a pattern in Him, Christ has 
gone before us to sanctify them to us. He has blessed 
fasting as a means of grace, in that He has fasted; and 
fasting is only acceptable when it is done for His sake. 
Penitence is mere formality, or mere remorse, unless 
done in love. If we fast, without uniting ourselves in 
heart to Christ, imitating Him, and praying that He 
would make our fasting His own, would associate it 
with His own, and communicate to it the virtue of His 
own, so that we may be in Him, and He in us; we fast 
as Jews, not as Christians. Well then, in the Ser- 
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vices of this first Sunday, do we place the thought of 
Him before us, whose grace must be within us, lest in 
our chastisements we beat the air and humble ourselves 
in vain. 

Now in many ways the example of Christ may be 
made a comfort and encouragement to us at this season 
of the year. 

And, first of all, it will be well to insist on the cir- 
cumstance, that our Lord did thus retire from the 
world, as confirming to us the like duty, as far as we 
ean observe it. This He did specially in the instance 
before us, before His entering upon His own ministry ; 
but it is not the only instance recorded. Before He 
chose His Apostles, He observed the same preparation. 
“Tt came to pass in those days that He went out into 
a mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer 
to God’.” Prayer through the night was a self-chastise- 
ment of the same kind as fasting. On another occasion, 
after sending away the multitudes, “ He went up into a 
mountain apart to pray ’;” and on this occasion also, He 
seems to have remained there through great part of 
the night. Again, amid the excitement caused by His 
miracles, “ In the morning, rising’ up a great while before 
day, He went out and departed into a solitary place, and 
there prayed *.” Considering that our Lord is the pattern 
of human nature in its perfection, surely we cannot doubt 
that such instances of strict devotion are intended for 
our imitation, if we would be perfect. But the duty is 
placed beyond doubt by finding similar instances in the 


1 Luke vi. 12. 2 Matt. xiv. 28, 3 Mark i. 35. 
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ease of the most eminent of His servants. St. Paul, in 
the Epistle for this day, mentions among other sufferings, 
that he and his brethren were “in watchings, in fastings,” 
and in a later chapter, that he was “in fastings often.” 
St. Peter retired to Joppa, to the house of one Simon, a 
tanner, on the sea-shore, and there fasted and prayed. 
Moses and Elijah both were supported through miracu- 
lous fasts, of the same length as our Lord’s. Moses, 
indeed, at two separate times; as he tells us himself, 
“ Thus I fell down before the Lord, as at the first, forty 
days and forty nights ; I did neither eat bread nor drink 
water’.” Elijah, having been fed by an Angel, “went in 
the strength of that meat forty days and forty nights *.” 
Daniel, again, “set his face unto the Lord his God, to 
seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting, and sack- 
cloth, and ashes.” Again, at another time, he says, 
“In those days, I Daniel was mourning three full 
weeks, J ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor 
Wine in my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all, 
till three whole weeks were fulfilled*®.’ These are 
instances of fasting’s after the similitude of Christ. 

Next I observe, that our Saviour’s fast was but intro- 
ductory to His temptation. He went into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil, but before He was tempted 
He fasted. Nor, as is worth notice, was this a mere 
preparation for the conflict, but it was the cause of the 
conflict in good measure. Instead of its simply arming 
Him against temptation, it is plain, that in the first in- 
stance, His retirement and abstinence exposed Him to it. 


1 Deut, ix. 18. 2 1 Kings xix. 8, 8 Dan. ix. 8; x. 2, 3. 
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Fasting was the primary occasion of it. “When He 
had fasted forty days and forty nights, He was after- 
wards an hungered ;” and then the tempter came, bid- 
ding Him turn the stones into bread. Satan made use 
of His fast against Himself. 

And this is singularly the case with Christians now, 
who endeavour to imitate Him; and it is well they 
should know it, for else they will be discouraged when 
they practise abstinences. It is commonly said, that 
fasting is intended to make us better Christians, to 
sober us, and to bring us more entirely at Christ’s feet 
in faith and humility. This is true, viewing matters on 
the whole. On the whole, and at last, this effect will 
be produced, but it is not at all certain that it will 
follow at once. On the contrary, such mortifications 
have at the time very various effects on different persons, 
and are to be observed, not from their visible benefits, 
but from faith in the Word of God. Some men, indeed, 
are subdued by fasting and brought at once nearer to 
God; but others find it, however slight, scarcely more 
than an occasion -of temptation. For instance, it is 
sometimes even made an objection to fasting, as if it 
were a reason for not practising it, that it makes a man 
uritable and ill-tempered. I confess it often may do 
this. Again, what very often follows from it is, a 
feebleness which deprives him of his command over his 
bodily acts, feelings, and expressions. Thus it makes 
him seem, for instance, to be out of temper when he is 
not; I mean, because his tongue, his lips, nay his brain, 
are not in his power. He does not use the words he 
wishes to use, nor the accent and tone. He seems sharp 
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when he is not; and the consciousness of this, and the 
«reaction of that consciousness upon his mind, is a 
temptation, and actually makes him irritable, particularly 
if people misunderstand him, and think him what he is 
not. Again, weakness of body may deprive him of self- 
command in other ways; perhaps, he cannot help 
smiling or laughing, when he ought to be serious, which 
is evidently a most distressing and hurabling trial; or 
when wrong thoughts present themselves, his mind can- 
not throw them off, any more than if it were some 
dead thing, and not spirit; but they then make an im- 
pression on him which he is not able to resist. Or 
again, weakness of body often hinders him from fixing 
his mind on his prayers, instead of making him pray 
more fervently; or again, weakness of body is often 
attended with languor and listlessness, and strongly 
tempts a man to sloth. Yet, I have not mentioned the 
most distressing of the effects which may follow from 
even the moderate exercise of this great Christian duty. 
It is undeniably a means of temptation, and I say so, 
lest persons should be surprised, and despond when they 
find it so. And the merciful Lord knows that so it is 
from experience ; and that He has experienced and thus 
knows it, as Seripture records, is to us a thought full of 
comfort. Ido not mean to say, God forbid, that aught 
of sinful infirmity sullied His immaculate soul; but it 
is plain from the sacred history, that in His case, as in 
ours, fasting opened the way to temptation. And, 
perhaps, this is the truest view of such exercises, that in 
some wonderful unknown way they open the next 
world for good and evil upon us, and are an introduction 
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to somewhat of an extraordinary conflict with the powers 
of evil. Stories are afloat (whether themselves true or 
not matters not, they show what the voice of mankind 
thinks likely to be true), of hermits in deserts bemg 
assaulted by Satan in strange ways, yet resisting the 
evil one, and chasing him away, after our Lord’s pattern, 
and in His strength; and, I suppose, if we knew the 
secret history of men’s minds.in any age, we should find 
this (at least, I think I am not theorizing) ,—viz. a re- 
markable union in the case of those who by God’s grace 
have made advances in holy things (whatever be the 
case where men have not), a union on the one hand of 
temptations offered to the mind, and on the other, of the 
mind’s not being affected by them, not consenting to 
them, even in momentary acts of the will, but simply 
hating them, and receiving no harm from them. At 
least, I can conceive this—and so far persons are evi- 
dently brought into fellowship and conformity with 
Christ’s temptation, who was tempted, yet without sin. 
Let it not then distress Christians, even if they find 
themselves exposed to thoughts from which they turn 
with abhorrence and terror. Rather let such a trial 
bring before their thoughts, with something of vivid. 
ness and distinctness, the condescension of the Son of 
God. For if it be a trial to us creatures and sinners to 
have thoughts alien from our hearts presented to us, 
what must have been the suffering to the Eternal Word f 
God of God, and Light of Light, Holy and True, to 
have been so subjected to Satan, that he could inflict 
every misery on Him short of sinning ? Certainly it is 
a trial to us to have motives and feelings imputed to us 
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before men, by the accuser of the brethren, which we 
- never entertained; it is a trial to have ideas secretly 
suggested within, from which we shrink; it is a 
trial to us for Satan to be allowed so to mix his own 
thoughts with ours, that we feel guilty even when 
we are not; nay, to be able to set on fire our irrational 
nature, tillin some sense we really sin against our will : 
but has not One gone before us more awful in His trial, 
more glorious in His victory? He was tempted in all 
points “like as we are, yet without sin.” Surely here 
too, Christ’s temptation speaks comfort and encourage- 
ment to us. 

This then is, perhaps, a truer view of the consequences 
of fasting, than is commonly taken. Of course, it is 
always, under God’s grace, a spiritual benefit to our 
hearts eventually, and improves them,—through Him 
who worketh all in all; and it often is a sensible benefit 
to us at the time. Still it is often otherwise; often it 
but inereases the excitability and susceptibility of our 
hearts; in all cases it is therefore to be viewed, chiefly 
as an approach to God—an approach to the powers of 
heaven—yes, and to the powers of hell. And in this 
point of view there is something very awful in it. For 
what we know, Christ’s temptation is but the fulness of 
that which, in its degree, and according to our infirmi- 
ties and corruptions, takes place in all His servants who 
seek Him. And if so, this surely was a strong reason 
for the Church’s associating our season of humiliation 
with Christ’s sojourn in the wilderness, that we might 
not be left to our own thoughts, and, as it were, “ with 
the wild beasts,” and thereupon despond when we afflict 
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ourselves ; but might feel that we are what we really are, 
not bondmen of Satan, and children of wrath, hopelessly 
groaning under our burden, confessing it, and crying out, 
“©O wretched man!” but sinners indeed, and sinners 
afflicting themselves, and doing penance for sin; but 
withal God’s children, in whom repentance is fruitful, 
and who, while they abase themselves are exalted, and at 
the very time that they are throwing themselves at the 
foot of the Cross, are still Christ’s soldiers, sword in 
hand, fighting a generous warfare, and knowing that 
they have that in them, and upon them, winch devils 
tremble at, and flee. 

And this is another point which calls for distinct 
notice in the history of our Saviour’s fasting and tempta- 
tion, viz. the victory which attended it. He had three 
temptations, and thrice He conquered,—at the last He 
said, “Get thee behind Me, Satan ;’ on which “the 
devil leaveth Him.” This conflict and victory in the 
world unseen, is intimated in other passages of Scripture. 
The most remarkable of these is what our Lord says 
with reference to the demoniac, whom His Apostles 
could not cure. He had just descended from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, where, let it be observed, He seems 
to have gone up with His favoured Apostles to pass the 
night in prayer. He came down after that communion 
with the unseen world, and cast out the unclean spirit, 
and then He said, “This kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting *y’ which is nothing less than 
a plain declaration that a exercises give the soul 


1 Mark ix. 29, 
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power over the unseen world; nor can any sufficient 
reason be assigned for confining it to the first ages of 
the Gospel. And I think there is enough evidence, even 
in what may be known afterwards of the effects of such 
exercises upon persons now (not to have recourse to 
history), to show that these exercises are God’s instru- 
ments for giving the Christian a high and royal power 
above and over his fellows. 

And since prayer is not only the weapon, ever neces- 
sary and sure, in our conflict with the powers of evil, but 
a deliverance from evil is ever implied as the object of 
prayer, it follows that all texts whatever which speak 
of our addressing and prevailing on Almighty God, 
with prayer and fasting, do, in fact, declare this conflict 
and promise this victory over the evil one. Thus in the 
parable, the importunate widow, who represents the 
Church in prayer, is not only earnest with God, but 
against her adversary. “ Avenge me of mine adver- 
sary,” she says; and our “adversary” is “the devil, 
who, like a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom 
he may devour ; whom resist,” adds St. Peter, “ stedfast 
in the faith.” Let it be observed that, in this parable, 
perseverance i. prayer is especially recommended to us. 
And this is part of the lesson taught us by the long 
continuance of the Lent fast,—that we are not to gain 
our wishes by one day set apart for humiliation, or 
by one prayer, however fervent, but by “continuing 
instant in prayer.” ‘This too is signified to us in the 
account of Jacob’s conflict. He, like our Saviour, was 
occupied in it through the night. Who it was whom he 
was permitted to meet in that solitary season, we are 
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not told; but He with whom he wrestled, gave him 
strength to wrestle, and at last left a token on him, as 
if to show that he had prevailed only by the conde- 
scension of Him over whom he prevailed. So strength- 
ened, he persevered till the morning broke, and asked a 
blessing ; and He whom he asked did bless him, giving 
him a new name, in memory of his success. ‘ Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel; for as a 
prince hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed'.”’ In like manner, Moses passed one of 
his forty days’ fast in confession and intercession for the 
people, who had raised the golden calf. “Thus I fell 
down before the Lord forty days and forty nights, as I 
fell down at the first; because the Lord had said He 
would destroy you. I prayed therefore unto the Lord, 
and said, O Lord God, destroy not Thy people and Thine 
inheritance, which Thou hast redeemed through Thy 
greatness, which Thou hast brought forth out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand’.” Again, both of Daniel’s re- 
corded fasts ended in a blessing. His first was inter- 
cessory for his people, and the prophecy of the seventy 
weeks was given him, The second was also rewarded 
with prophetical disclosures; and what is remarkable, it 
seems to have had an influence (if I may use such a 
word) upon the unseen world, from the time he began 
it.—“The Angel said, Fear not, Daniel, for from the first 
day that thou didst set thine heart to understand, and to 
chasten thyself before thy God, thy words were heard, and 
I am come for thy words*.” He came at the end, but he 


1 Gen. xxsii, 28, 2 Dent. ix. 25, 26, 3 Dan. x. 12. 
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prepared to go at the beginning. But more than this, 
the Angel proceeds, “ But the prince of the kingdom of 
Persia withstood me one and twenty days ;” just the time 
during which Daniel had been praying—“but lo, 
Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help me, and 
I remained there with the kings of Persia.” 

An Angel came to Daniel upon his fast; so too in our 
Lord’s instance, Angels came and ministered unto Him; 
and so we too may well believe, and take comfort in the 
thought, that even now, Angels are especially sent to 
those who thus seek God. Not Daniel only, but Elijah 
too was, during’ his fast, strengthened by an Angel; an 
Angel appeared to Cornelius, while he was fasting, and 
in prayer; and I do really think, that there is enough 
in what religious persons may see around them, to serve 
to confirm this hope thus gathered from the word of 
God. 

“ He shall give His Angels charge over Thee, to keep 
Thee in all Thy ways’;” and the devil knows of this 
promise, for he used it in that very hour of temptation. 
He knows full well what our power is, and what is his 
own weakness. So we have nothing to fear while we 
remain within the shadow of the throne of the Almighty. 
«“ A thousand shall fall beside Thee, and ten thousand 
at Thy right hand, but it shall not come nigh Thee.” 
While we are found in Christ, we are partakers of His 
security. He has broken the power of Satan; He has 
gone “upon the lion and adder, the young lion and thé 
dragon hath He trod under His feet ;” and henceforth 
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evil spirits, instead of having power over us, tremble 
and are affrighted at every true Christian. They know 
he has that in him which makes him their master; that 
he may, if he will, laugh them to scorn, and put them 
to fight. They know this well, and bear it in mind, in 
all their assaults upon him ; sin alone gives them power 
over him; and their great object is, to make him sin, 
and therefore to surprise him into sin, knowing they 
have no other way of overcoming him. They try to 
scare him by the appearance of danger, and so to sur- 
prise him; or they approach stealthily and covertly to 
seduce him, and so to surprise him. But except by 
taking him at unawares, they can do nothing. There- 
fore let us be, my brethren, “not ignorant of their 
devices ;” and as knowing them, let us watch, fast, and 
pray, let us keep close under the wings of the Almighty, 
that He may be our shield and buckler. Let us pray 
Him to make known to us His will,—to teach us our 
faults,—to take from us whatever may offend Him,— 
and to lead us in'the way everlasting. And during this 
sacred season, let us look upon ourselves as on the Mount 
with Him—within the veil—hid with Him—not out of 
Him, or apart from Him, in whose presence alone is life, 
but with and in Him—learning of His Law with Moses, 
of His attributes with Elijah, of His counsels with 
Daniel—learning to repent, learning to confess and to 
amend—learning His love and His fear—unlearn- 
ing ourselves, and growing up unto Him who is our 


Head. 


SERMON II. 
LIFE THE SEASON OF REPENTANCE. 
(SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT.) 


GEN. xxvii. 34. 


«And when Esau heard the words of his father, he cried with a 
great and exceeding bitter cry, and said unto his father, Bless me, 
even me also, O my father.” 


SUPPOSE no one ean read this chapter without feel- 
ing some pity for Esau. He had expected that his 
father would give him his blessing, but his brother was 
beforehand with him and got the blessing instead. He 
did not know what had happened, and he came in to his 
father to be blessed, without any suspicion that he was 
not to be blessed. His father, full of amazement and 
distress, told him, that without knowing it, for he was 
blind and could not see, he had already given the bless- 
ing to his brother Jacob, and he could not recall it. On 
hearing this, Esau burst out into “a great and exceeding: 
bitter ery,” as the text expresses it. All his hopes were 
disappointed in a moment. He had built much upon 
this blessing. For Esau, when he was young, had com- 
mitted a very great sin against God. He was his 
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father’s first-born, and in those times, as now among 
the rich and noble, it was a great thing to be the eldest 
ina family. In Esau’s case these privileges were the 
greater, for they were the direct gift of God. Esau, as 
being the eldest born of his father Isaac, inherited cer- 
tain rights and privileges which Isaac, the long-expected 
heir of Abraham, had received from Abraham. Now 
Esaw’s sin, when he was a young man, had been this— 
he parted with his birthright to his younger brother, 
Jacob. He thought lightly of God’s great gift. How 
little he thought of it is plain by the price he took for 
it. Esau had been hunting, and he came home tired 
and faint. Jacob, who had remained at home, had some 
pottage ; and Esau begged for some of it. J acob knew 
the worth of the birthright, though Esau did not; he 
had faith to discern it. So, when Esau asked for pot- 
tage, he said he would give it to Esau in exchange for 
his birthright; and Esau, caring nothing for the birth- 
right, sold it to Jacob for the mess of food. This was 
a great sin, as being a contempt of a special eift of God, 
a gift, which, after his father Isaac, no one in the whole 
world had but he. 

Time went on. Esau got older; and understood more 
than before the value of the gift which he had thus 
profanely surrendered. Doubtless he would fain have 
' got it back again if he could; but that was impossible. 
Under these circumstances, as we find in the chapter 
which has been read in the course of to-day’s Service, 
his father proposed to give him his solemn blessing before 
he died. Now this blessing in those times carried great 
weight with it, as being of the nature of a prophecy, and it 
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had been from the first divinely intended for Jacob; Esau 
had no right to it, but he thought that inthis way heshould 
in a certain sense get back his birthright, or what would 
stand in its place. He had parted with it easily, and he 
expected to regain it easily. Observe, he showed no 
repentance for what he had done, no self-reproach ; he 
had no fear that God would punish him. He only 
regretted his loss, without humbling himself; and he 
determined to retrace his steps as quickly and quietly as 
he could. He went to hunt for venison, and dress it as 
savoury meat for his father} as his father bade him. 
And having got all ready, he came with it and stood 
before his father. Then was it that he learned, to his 
misery, that God’s gifts are not thus lightly to be 
treated ; he had sold, he could not recover. He had 
hoped to have had his father’s. blessing, but Jacob had 
received it instead. He had thought to regain God’s 
favour, not by fasting and prayer, but by savoury meat, 
by feasting and making merry. 

Such seems, on the whole, St. Paul’s account of 
the matter, in his Epistle to the Hebrews. After 
having given examples of faith, he bids his Christian 
brethren beware lest there should be any one among 
them like Esau, whom he calls a “profane person;” 
as having thought and acted with so little of real 
perception of things unseen; “looking diligently,” 
he says, “lest any man fail of the grace of God; lest 
there be any fornicator, or profane person, as Esau, 
who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright. For 
ye know how that afterwards, when he would have 
inherited the blessing, he was rejected; for he found 
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no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears’.” 

This then is the meaning of Esau’s great and bitter 
ery, which at first sight we are disposed to pity. It is 
the ery of one who has rejected God, and God in turn 
has rejected him. It is the cry of one who has trifled 
with God’s mercies, and then sought to regain them 
when it was all too late. It is the cry of one who has 
not heeded the warning, “See that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain,” and who has “come short of 
the grace of God’.” It i8 the ery predicted by the wise 
man, “Then shall they call upon Me, but I will not 
answer ; they shall seek Me early, but they shall not 
find Me’.” That subtilty and keenness of his brother 
Jacob, by which he got before him, and took the king- 
dom of heaven by violence, was God’s act; it was God’s 
providence punishing Esau for former sin. Esau had 
sinned ; he had forfeited his birthright, and he could 
not get it back. That ery of his, what was it like? 
it was like the entreaty of the five foolish Virgins when. 
the door was shut, “ Lord, Lord, open to us; but He 
answered and said, Verily, I say unto you, I know you 
not.” It was like “the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth” of lost souls. Yes, surely, a great and bitter 
cry it well might be. Well may they weep and ery, as 
they will most largely, who have received God’s grace 
and done despite to it. 

The mournful history then which I have been re- 
viewing, is a description of one who was first profane 
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and then presumptuous. Esau was profane in selling 
his birthright, he was presumptuous in claiming the 
blessing. Afterwards, indeed, he did repent, but when 
it was too late. And I fear such as Esau was of old 
time, such are too many Christians now. They despise 
God’s blessings when they are young, and strong, and 
healthy; then, when they get old, or weak, or sick, 
they do not think of repenting, but they think they 
may take and enjoy the privileges of the Gospel as a 
matter of course, as if the sins of former years went 
for nothing. And then, perhaps, death comes upon 
them; and then after death, when it is too late, they 
would fain repent. Then they utter a great, bitter, 
and piercing cry to God; and when they see happy 
souls ascending towards heaven in the fulness of Gospel 
blessings, they say to their offended God, “ Bless me, 
even me also, O my Father.” 

Is it not, I say, quite a common case for men and for 
women to neglect religion in their best days? They 
have been baptized, they have been taught their duty, 
they have been taught to pray, they know their Creed, 
their conscience has been enlightened, they have opportu- 
nity to come to Church. This is their birthright, the 
privileges of their birth of water and of the Spirit; but 
they sell it, as Esau did. They are tempted by Satan 
with some bribe of this world, and they give up their 
birthright in exchange for what is sure to perish, and to 
make them perish with it. Esau was tempted by the 
mess of pottage which he saw in Jacob’s hands. Satan 
arrested the eyes of his lust, and he gazed on the pot- 
tage, as Eve gazed on the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
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of good and evil. Adam and Eve sold their birthright 
for the fruit of a tree—that was their bargain. Esau 
sold his for a mess of lentils—that was his. And men 
now-a-days often sell theirs, not indeed for any thing so 
simple as fruit or herbs, but for some evil gain or other, 
which at the time they think worth purchasing at any 
price; perhaps for the enjoyment of some particular 
sin, or more commonly for the indulgence of general 
carelessness and spiritual sloth, because they do not lke 
a strict life, and have no heart for God’s service. And 
thus they are profane persons, for they despise the great 
gift of God. 

And then, when all is done and over, and their souls 
sold to Satan, they never seem to understand that they 
have parted with their birthright. They think that 
they stand just where they did, before they followed the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; they take for granted that 
when they choose to become more decent, or more reli- 
gious, they have all their privileges just as before. Like 
Samson, they propose to go out as at other times 
before, and shake themselves. And like Esau, instead 
of repenting for the loss of the birthright, they come, 
as a matter of course, for the blessing. Esau went out 
to hunt for venison gaily, and promptly brought it to 
his father. His spirits were high, his voice was cheerful. 
It did not strike him that God was angry with him 
‘for what had past years ago. He thought he was as 
sure of the blessing as if he had moé sold the birthright. 

And then, alas! the truth flashed upon him; he 
uttered a great and bitter cry, when it was too late. 
It would have been well, had he uttered it before he 
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eame for the blessing, not after it. He repented when 
it was too late—it had been well if he had ‘repented in 
time. So I say of persons who have in any way sinned. 
It is good for them not to forget that they have sinned. 
Tt is good that they should lament and deplore their 
past sins. Depend upon it, they will wail over them 
in the next world, if they wail not here. Which is 
better, to utter a bitter cry now or then ?—then, when 
the blessing of eternal life is refused them by the just 
Judge at the last day, or now, in order that they may 
gain it? Let us be wise enough to have our agony in 
this world, not in the next. If we humble ourselves 
now, God will pardon us then. We cannot escape 
punishment, here or hereafter; we must take our choice, 
whether to suffer and mourn a little now, or much then. 

Would you see how a penitent should come to God ? 
turn to the parable of the Prodigal Son. He, too, had 
squandered away his birthright, as Esau did. He, too, 
eame for the blessing, like Esau. Yes; but how differ- 
ently he came! he came with deep confession and self- 
abasement. He said, “ Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants :” 
but Esau said, “ Let my father arise, and eat of his 
son’s venison, that thy soul may bless me.” The one 
came for a son’s privileges, the other for a servant’s 
drudgery. The one killed and dressed his venison with 
his own hand, and enjoyed it not; for the other the 
fatted calf was prepared, and the ring for his hand, 
and shoes for his feet, and the best robe, and there was 
music and dancing. 
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These are thoughts, I need hardly say, especially 
suited to this season. From the earliest times down to 
this day, these weeks before Haster have been set apart 
every year, for the particular remembrance and confes- 
sion of our sins. From the first age downward, not a 
year has passed but Christians have been exhorted to 
reflect how far they have let go their birthright, as a 
preparation for their claiming the blessing. At Christ- 
mas we are born again with Christ; at Easter we 
keep the Eucharistic Feast. In Lent, by penance, we 
join the two great sacraments together. Are you, 
my brethren, prepared to say,—is there any single 
Christian alive who will dare to profess,—that he has 
not in greater or less degree sinned against God’s 
free mercies as bestowed on him in Baptism without, or 
rather against his deserts? Who will say that he 
has so improved his birthright that the blessing is 
his fit reward, without either sin to confess, or wrath 
to deprecate? See, then, the Church offers you this 
season for the purpose. ‘‘ Now is the accepted time, 
now the day of salvation.” Now it is that, God being 
your helper, you are to attempt to throw off from you 
the heavy burden of past transgression, to reconcile 
yourselves to Him who has once already imparted to you 
His atoning merits, and you have profaned them. 

And be sure of this: that if He has any love for you, if 
He sees aught of good in your soul, He will afflict you, 
if you will not afflict yourselves. He will not let you 
escape. He has ten thousand ways of purging those 
whom He has chosen, from the dross and alloy with 
which the fine gold is defaced. He can bring diseases on 
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you, or can visit you with misfortunes, or take away 
your friends, or oppress your minds with darkness, 
or refuse you strength to bear up against pain when it 
comes upon you. He can inflict on you a lingering 
and painful death. He can make “the bitterness of 
death pass” not. We, indeed, cannot decide in the case 
of others, when trouble is a punishment, and when not ; 
yet this we know, that all sin brings affliction. We 
have no means of judging others, but we may judge 
ourselves. Let us judge ourselves, that we be not 
judged. Let us afflict ourselves, that God may not 
afflict us. Let us come before Him with our best 
offerings, that He may forgive us. 

Such advice is especially suitable to an age like this, 
when there is an effort on all hands to multiply comforts, 
and to get rid of the daily inconveniences and distresses 
of life. Alas! my brethren, how do you know, if you 
avail yourselves of the luxuries of this world without 
restraint, butthat you are only postponing, and increasing 
by postponing, an inevitable chastisement? How do 
you know, but that, if you will not satisfy the debt 
of daily sin now, it will hereafter come upon you with 
interest ? See whether this is not a thought which would 
spoil that enjoyment which even religious persons are 
apt to take in this world’s goods, if they would but 
admit it. Itis said that we ought to enjoy this life as 
the gift of God. Easy circumstances are generally 
thought a special happiness; it is thought a great 
point to get rid of annoyance or discomfort of mind and 
body ; it is thought allowable and suitable to make use 
of all means available for making life pleasant. We 
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desire, and confess we desire, to make time pass agree- 
ably, and to live in the sunshine. All things harsh and 
austere are carefully put aside. We shrink from the 
rude lap of earth, and the embrace of the elements, and 
we build ourselves houses in which the flesh may enjoy 
its lust, and the eye its pride. We aim at having all 
things at our will. Cold, and hunger, and hard lodging, 
and ill usage, and humble offices, and mean appearance, 
are all considered serious evils. And thus year follows 
year, to-morrow as to-day, till we think that this, our 
artificial life, is our natural state, and must and ever will 
be. But, O ye sons and daughters of men, what if this 
fair weather but ensure the storm afterwards? what if it 
be, that the nearer you attain to making yourselves as 
gods on earth now, the greater pain lies before you in 
time to come, or even (if it must be said), the more cer- 
tain becomes your ruin when time is at an end? Come 
down, then, from your high chambers at this season to 
avert what else may be. Sinners as ye are, act at least 
like the prosperous heathen, who threw his choicest 
trinket into the water, that he might propitiate fortune. 
Let not the year go round and round, without a break 
and interruption in its circle of pleasures. Give back 
some of God’s gifts to God, that you may safely enjoy 
the rest. Fast, or watch, or abound in alms, or be 
instant in prayer, or deny yourselves society, or plea- 
sant books, or easy clothing, or take on you some irk- 
some task or employment; do one or other, or some, 
or all of these, unless you say that you have never 
sinned, and may go like Esau with a light heart to 
take your crown. Ever bear in mind that Day which 
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will reveal all things, and will test all things “so as 
by fire,” and which will bring us into judgment ere 
it lodges us in heaven. 

And for those who have in any grievous way sinned 
or neglected God, I recommend such persons never to 
forget they ave sinned ; if they forget it not, God in 
mercy w7// forget it. I recommend them every day, morn- 
ing and evening, to fall on their knees, and say, “ Lord, 
forgive me my past sins.” I recommend them to pray 
God to visit their sins in this world rather than in the 
next. I recommend them to go over their dreadful sins 
in their minds (unless, alas! it makes them sin afresh 
to do so), and to confess them to God again and again 
with great shame, and to entreat His pardon. I recom- 
mend them to look on all pain and sorrow which comes 
on them as a punishment for what they once were; and 
to take it patiently on that account, nay, joyfully, as 
giving them a hope that God zs punishing them here 
instead of hereafter. If they have committed sins of 
uncleanness, and are now in narrow circumstances, or 
have undutiful children, let them take their present 
distress as God’s merciful punishment. If they have 
lived to the world, and now have worldly anxieties, 
these anxieties are God’s punishment. If they have led 
intemperate lives, and now are afflicted by any malady, 
this is God’s punishment. Let them not cease to pray, 
under all circumstances, that God will pardon them, and 
give them back what they have lost. And thus, by God’s 
grace, it shall be restored to them, and Esau’s great and 
bitter ery never shall be theirs. 


SERMON III. 
APOSTOLIC ABSTINENCE A PATTERN FOR CHRISTIANS. 
(LENT.) 


1 Tim. yv. 28. 


“Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, 
and thine often infirmities.” 


HIS is a remarkable verse, because it accidentally 
tells us so much. It is addressed. to Timothy, St. 
Paul’s companion, the first Bishop of Ephesus. Of 
Timothy we know very little, except that he did minister 
to St. Paul, and hence we might have ¢nferred that he 
was a man of very saintly character; but we know 
little or nothing of him, except that he had been from a 
child a careful reader of Scripture. This indeed, by 
itself, in that Apostolic age, would have led us to infer, 
that he had risen to some great height in spiritual ex- 
cellence ; though it must be confessed that instances are 
frequent at this day, of persons knowing the Bible well, 
and yet being little stricter than others in their lives, 
for all their knowledge. Timothy, however, had so read 
the Old Testament, and had so heard from St. Paul the 
New, that he was a true follower of the Apostle, as the 
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Apostle was of Christ: St. Paul accordingly calls him 
“my own son,” or “my true son in the faith”? And 
elsewhere he says to the Philippians, that he has “no 
man like-minded to Timothy, who would naturally” or 
truly “care for their state'”? But still, after all, this 
is but a general account of him, and we seem to desire 
something more definite in the way of description, beyond 
merely knowing that he was a great saint, which con- 
veys no clear impression to the mind. Now, in the 
text we have accidentally a glimpse given us of his 
mode of life. St. Paul does not expressly tell us that he 
was a man of mortified habits; but he reveals the fact 
indirectly by cautioning him against an excess of mortifi- 
eation. “Drink no longer water,” he says, “but use a little 
wine.” It should be observed, that wine, in the southern 
countries, is the same ordinary beverage that beer is here ; 
it is nothing strong or costly. Yet even from such as 
this, Timothy was in the habit of abstaining, and re- 
stricting himself to water; and, as the Apostle thought, 
imprudently, to the increase of his “often infirmities.” 
There is something very striking in this accidental 
mention of the private ways of this Apostolical Bishop. 
We know indeed from history the doctrine and the life of 
the great saints, who lived some time after the Apostles’ 
age; but we are naturally anxious to know something 
more of the Apostles themselves, and their associates, 
We say, “ Oh that we could speak to St. Paul,—that we 
could see him in his daily walk, and hear his oral and 
familiar teaching !— that we could ask him what he 
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meant by this expression in his Epistles, or what he 
thought of this or the other doctrine.” This is not 
given to us. .God might give us greater light than He 
does; but it is His gracious will to give us the less. 
Yet perhaps much more is given us in Scripture, as it 
has come to us, than we think, if our eyes were en- 
lightened to discern it there. Such, for instance, is the 
text; it is a sudden revelation, a glimpse of the per- 
sonal character of Apostolic Christians; it is a hint 
which we may follow out. For no one will deny that a 
very great deal of doctrine, and a very great deal of 
precept, goes with such a fact as this; viz. that this holy 
man, without impiously disparaging God’s creation, and 
thanklessly rejecting God’s gifts, yet, on the whole, 
lived a life of abstinence. 

I cannot at all understand why such a life is not 
excellent in a Christian now, if it was the characteristic 
of Apostles, and friends of Apostles, then. I really do 
not see why the trials and persecutions, which environed 
them from Jews and Gentiles, their forlorn despised 
state, and their necessary discomforts, should not even 
have exempted them from voluntary sufferings in addi- 
tion, unless such self-imposed hardships were pleasing 
to Christ. Yet we find that St. Paul, like Timothy, 
who (as the Apostle says) had known “ his doctrine and 
manner of life’,’ I say, St. Paul also, in addition to 
his “weariness and painfulness,” “ hunger and thirst,” 
“cold and nakedness,” was “in watchings often,” “in 
fastings often.” Such were holy men of old time. How 
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far are we below them! Alas for our easy sensual life, 
our cowardice, our sloth! is this the way by which the 
kingdom of heaven is won? is this the way that St. Paul 
fought a good fight, and finished his course? or was it 
by putting behind his back all things on earth, and 
looking stedfastly towards Him who is invisible ? 

Now at first sight it may not be clear why this 
moderation, and at least occasional abstinence, in the 
use of God’s gifts, should be so great a duty, as our 
Lord, for instance, seems to imply, when He places 
fasting in so prominent a place in the Sermon on the 
Mount, with almsgiving and prayer. But thus much 
we are able to see, that the great duty of the Gospel is 
love to God and man; and that this love is quenched 
and extinguished by self-indulgence, and cherished by 
self-denial. They who enjoy this life freely, make it or 
self their idol; they are gross-hearted, and have no eyes 
to see God withal. Hence it is said, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God’.” And again, it 
was the rich man who fared sumptuously every day, 
who neglected Lazarus; for sensual living hardens the 
heart, while abstinence softens and refines it. Now, 
observe, I do not mean that abstinence produces this 
effect as a matter of course in any given person,—else 
all the poor ought to be patterns of Christian love,— 
but that where men are religiously-minded, there those 
out of the number will make greater attainments in 
love and devotional feeling, who do exercise themselves 
in self-denial of the body. I should really be disposed 
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to say,—You must make your choice, you must in some 
way or another deny the flesh, or you cannot possess 
Christian love. Love is no common grace in its higher 
degrees. It is true, indeed, that, as being the necessary 
token of every true Christian, it must be possessed in 
some degree even by the weakest and humblest of 
Christ’s servants—but in any of its higher and maturer 
stages, it is rare and difficult. It is easy to be amiable 
or upright; it is easy to live in regular habits ;—it is 
easy to live conscientiously, in the common sense of the 
word. I say, all this is comparatively easy; but one 
thing is needful, and one thing is often lacking,—love. 
We may act rightly, yet without doing our right actions 
from the love of God. Other motives, short of love, are 
good in themselves; these we may have, and not have 
love. NowI do not think that this defect arises from 
any one cause, or can be removed by any one remedy ; 
and yet still, it does seem as if abstinence and fasting 
availed much towards its removal; so much so, that, 
granting love is necessary, then these are necessary ; 
assuming’ love to be the characteristic of a Christian, so 
is abstinence. You may think to dispense with fasting ; 
true; and you may neglect also to cultivate love. 

And here a connexion may be traced between the 
truth I have been insisting on, and our Lord’s words, 
when asked why His disciples did not fast. He said, 
that they could not fast while the Bridegroom was with 
them ; but that when He was taken from them, then 
they would fast. The one thing, which is all in all to 
us, is to live in Christ’s presence; to hear His voice, to 
see His countenance. His first disciples had Him in 
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bodily presence among them; and He spoke to them, 
warned them, was a pattern to them, and guided them 
with His eye. But when He withdrew Himself from 
the world of sense, how should they see Him still? 
When their fleshly eyes and ears saw Him no more, 
when He had ascended whither flesh and blood cannot 
enter, and the barrier of the flesh was interposed between 
Him and them, how should they any longer see and 
hear Him? “Lord, whither goest Thou?” they said; 
and He answered to Peter, “ Whither I go thou canst 
not follow Me now, but thou shalt follow Me after- 
wards.” They were to follows Him through the veil, 
and to break the barrier of the flesh after His pattern. 
They must, as far as they could, weaken and attenuate 
what stood between them and Him; they must anti- 
cipate that world where flesh and blood are not; they 
must discern truths which flesh and blood could not 
reveal; they must’live a life, not of sense, but of spirit ; 
they must practise those mortifications which former 
religions had enjoined, which the Pharisees and John’s 
disciples observed, with bettc: fruit, for a higher end, 
in a more heavenly way, in order to see Him who is 
invisible. By fasting, Moses saw God’s glory; by 
fasting, Elijah heard the “still small voice;” by 
fasting, Christ’s disciples were to express their mourn- 
ing over the Crucified and Dead, over the Bridegroom 
taken away: but that mourning would bring Him back, 
that mourning would be turned to joy ; in that mourning 
they would see Him, they would hear of Him, again; 
they would see Him, as they mourned and wept. And 
while they mourned, so long would they see Him and 
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rejoice—for “ blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted ;” they are “sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing ;” hungering and thirsting after and unto 
righteousness,— fasting in body, that their soul may 
hunger and thirst after its true good; fasting in body, 
that they may be satisfied in spirit; in a “ barren and 
dry land, where no water is',”’ that they may look for 
Him in holiness, and behold His power and glory. 
“My heart is smitten down, and withered like grass 
(says the Psalmist), so that I forget to eat my bread. 
For the voice of my groaning, my bones will scarce 
cleave to my flesh. JI aim become like a pelican in the 
wilderness, and like an owl that is in the desert. I have 
watched, and am even as a sparrow that sitteth alone 
upon the house-top.” “ All day long have I been 
punished, and chastened every morning.” And what 
was the consequence? “Nevertheless, I am alway 
by Thee: for Thou hast holden me by my right hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, and after that 
receive me with glory. Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of Thee? My flesh and my heart faileth, 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for 
ever’.” 

Such was the portion which St. Paul and St. Timothy 
received, when they gave up this world and its blessings; 
not that they might not have enjoyed them had they 
chosen; but because they might, and yet gave them 
up, therefore they received blessings out of sight instead. 
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And in like manner, applying this to ourselves, it is our 
duty also to be ever moderate, and at times to abstain, 
in the use of God’s earthly gifts; nay, happy is it for 
us, if God’s secret grace call us on, as it called St. Paul 
and Timothy, to a more divine and tranquil life than 
that of the multitude. It is our duty to war against 
the flesh as they warred against it, that we may inherit 
the gifts of the Spirit as they inherited them. If 
Saints are our patterns, this surely means that we must 
copy them. 

Here, however, it may be objected, that there is pre- 
sumption in wishing to be what Apostles and their 
associates were. That they had high spiritual gifts 
which we have not, and that to attempt their life without 
these, is all one with attempting to work such miracles 
as they did, which any one would grant to ée presump- 
tuous. There is much truth in such a remark so far as 
this, that to attempt at once all they did would be pre- 
sumptuous; we can but put ourselves in the way. God 
gives second and third gifts to those who improve the 
first; let us improve the first, and then we know not 
how high may be the spiritual faculties which at length 
He will give us. Who is there, who, on setting out on 
a journey, sees before him his destination ? How often, 
when a person is making for a place which he has never 
seen, he says to himself, that he cannot believe that at a 
certain time he really will be there? There is nothing 
in what he at present sees, which conveys to him the 
assurance of the future; and yet, in time, that future 
will be present. So is it as regards our spiritual course : 
we know not what we shall be; but begin it, and, at 
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length, by God’s grace, you will end it; not, indeed, 
with the grace He now has given, but by fresh and fresh 
grace, fuller and fuller, increased according to your need. 
Thus you will end, if you do but begin; but begin not 
with the end; begin with the Laue ; mount up the 
heavenly ladder step by step. Fasting is a duty; but 
we ought to fast according to our strength. God re- 
quires nothing of us beyond our strength; but the 
utmost according to our strength. “She has done what 
she could,’ was His word of commendation to Mary. 
Now, to forget or to miss this truth, is very common 
with beginners, even through mere ignorance or inad- 
vertence. They know not what they can do, and what 
they cannot, as not having yet tried themselves. And 
then, when what they hoped was easy, proves a great 
deal too much for them, they fail, and then are dispirited. 
They wound their conscience, as being unable to fulfil 
their own resolves, and they are reduced to a kind of 
despair; or they are tempted to be reckless, and to give 
up all endeavours whatever to obey God, because they 
are not strong enough for every thing. And thus it 
often happens, that men rush from one extreme to 
another ; and even profess themselves free to live with- 
out any rule of self-government at all, after having pro- 
fessed great strictness, or even extravagance, in their 
mode of living. 

This applies of course to all duties whatever. We 
should be very much on our guard, when we are engaged 
in contemplating the lives of holy men, against attempt- 
ing just what they did; which might be right indeed in 
them, and yet may be wrong in us. Holy men may 
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say and do things which we have no right to say and 
do. Profession by word of mouth, religious language, 
rebuking others, and the like, may be natural and pro- 
per in them, and forced and out of place in us. We 
ought to attempt nothing but what we can do. There 
is a kind of inward feeling which often tells us what we 
have a right to do, and what we have not. We have 
often a kind of misgiving, as if what we are tempted to 
do does not really belong to us. Let us carefully attend 
to this inward voice. This applies especially to our 
devotions: common men have no right to use the 
prayers which advanced Christians use without offend- 
ing; and if they attempt it, they become wureal ; an 
offence which all persons, who have any faith and 
reverence, will endeavour earnestly to avoid. But if we 
will thus commence our religious course, it is certain we 
shall soon get tired of it; we shall give it up; and our 
devotional feelings will thus he shown, by the event, to 
have been but a fashion or an impulse, which has no 
true excellence in it. 

And here I will observe, what may be of use even to 
those who are most cautious and prudent in their mode of 
conducting their self-denials, supposing they have seasons 
in which they practise them, such as Lent ought to be to 
all of us. Be very much on your guard against a re- 
action to a careless way of life after Lent is over. Itis 
a caution commonly and usefully given, that after a day 
of fasting we should not, when we break our fast, eat 
unduly ; now I am giving a similar warning concerning 
a season of abstinence, and not only as regards eating 
largely, but against all laxity and self-indulgence. In 
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Lent, serious thoughts are brought more regularly before 
the mind. The rule of abstinence which we adopt, how- 
ever slight it may be in itself, acts as a continual restraint 
and memento upon us in otherthings. We cannot range 
at will through the field of thinking and wishing. We 
are more frequent also in prayer. And especially, if we 
feel ourselves able to be strict in our fast, the weakness 
of body consequent on it is an additional check upon us. 
Let us beware, then, lest, when this time is over, and 
Easter comes, we fall back into a lawless state of mind, 
and a random life, as if God’s paradise were some Judai- 
cal heaven, where we might indulge ourselves the more 
freely in this world’s goods, for having renounced them 
for a while. This grievous consequence is said actually 
to happen in some foreign countries, in the case of the 
multitude, who never will have a deep and consistent 
devotion while the world lasts ; and we should be much 
on our guard, lest it happens to us in our degree. It 
will be a sad thought for remembrance hereafter, if we 
shall find after all, that we have undone what was right 
and profitable in our Lent exercises by a relapse in 
Easter-tide. 

This, however, may be added for our encouragement, 
that to abstain for any length of time is the beginning 
of a habit ; and we may trust, that what we have begun 
will continue, or tend to continue. And even though, 
through our frailty, we fall back (which God forbid !), 
yet we shall find our self-denials easier next Lent. Nay, 
as I just now said, we shall be able to do more. Self. 
denial will become natural to us. We shall feel no 
desire for those indulgences, whether animal or mental, 
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which savour of this world; and our tastes and likings 
will begin to be formed upon a heavenly rule. To those 
who are accustomed to self-denials, it is more painful to 
indulge than to abstain, as every one of common self- 
control must know, from ordinary matters of his own 
experience. Persons in the humbler ranks, of unrefined 
minds, look up to the rich, and wonder they do not do 
this or that, which they would do for certain, had they 
the like means. The reason is, that these rich persons, 
having a more perfect education, have too much taste and 
sense of propriety, even though religion should be absent, 
to use their wealth in what may be called a barbarian 
way. Now the same dislike of self-indulgence, in all its 
shapes, is matured, under God’s grace, in the souls of 
those who seek Him in the way of austerity. Timothy 
had to be reminded by St. Paul to use a little wine; for 
to drink wine was a trouble to Timothy, as putting him 
(to use a common phrase) out of his way. He was happy 
in his own way. All men have each his own way, and 
they wonder at one another. Lach looks down upon his 
neighbour, because his neighbour does not like the very 
things he likes himself. We look down on foreigners, 
because their way is not ours. Happy he whose way is 
God’s way; when he is used to it, it is as easy as any 
other way—nay, much easier, for God’s service is perfect 
freedom, whereas Satan is a cruel taskmaster. 

To conclude, let those who attempt to make this Lent 
profitable to their souls, by such observances as have 
ever been in use at this season since Christianity was, 
beware lest they lose this world without gaining the 
next ;—for instance, as I said just now, by relapsing. 
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Or again, by observing what is in itself mght in a cold 
and formal manner. We can use the means, but it is 
God alone who blesses them. He alone turns the stones 
into bread, and brings water from the hard rock. He 
can turn all things into nourishment, but He alone can 
do so. Let us pray Him to bless what we venture for 
Him, that we may not only labour, but may receive our 
wages, and gather fruit unto life eternal. This world 
is a very little thing to give up for the next. Yet, if 
we give it up in heart and conversation, we shall gain 
the next. Let us aim at the consistent habit of mind, 
of looking towards God, and rejoicing in the glory which 
shall be revealed. In that case, whether we eat or drink, 
or abstain, or whatever we do, we shall do all unto Him. 
Let us aim at being true heirs of the promise; let us 
humbly aspire to be His elect, in whom He delighteth, 
holy and undefiled, “blameless and harmless, the sons 
of God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation,’ among whom we may shine “as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of life.” 


SERMON IV. 
-CHRIST’S PRIVATIONS A MEDITATION FOR CHRISTIANS, 
(FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT.) 


2 Cor. viii. 9. 


“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty 
might be rich.” 


S time goes on, and Easter draws nearer, we are 
called upon not only to mourn over our sins, but 
especially over the various sufferings which Christ our 
Lord and Saviour underwent on account of them. Why 
is it, my brethren, that we have so little feeling on the 
matter as we commonly have? Why is it that we are 
used to let the season come and go just like any other 
season, not thinking more of Christ than at other times, 
or, at least, not feeling more? Am I not right in 
saying that this is the case? and if so, have I not cause 
for asking why it is the case? We are not moved when 
we hear of the bitter passion of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, for us. We neither bewail our sins which 
caused it, nor have any sympathy with it. We do 
not suffer with Him. If we come to Church, we hear, 
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and then we go away again; not distressed at all; or 
if distressed, only for the moment. And many do not 
come to Church at all; and to them, of course, this holy 
and solemn time is like other times. They eat, and 
drink, and sleep, and rise up, and go about their 
business and their pleasure, just as usual. They do 
not carry the thought of Him who died for them, alone 
with them,—with them wherever they are,—with them 
“whether they eat, or drink, or whatever they do.” 
They in no sense “live,” to use St. Paul’s words, “by 
the-faith of the Son of God, who loved them and gave 
Himself for them,” 

This, alas! cannot be denied. Yet, if it be so, that 
the Son of God came down from heaven, put aside His 
glory, and submitted to be despised, cruelly treated, and 
put to death by His own creatures,—by those whom He 
had made, and whom He had preserved up to that 
day, and was then upholding in life and being,—is it 
reasonable that so great an event should not move us? 
Does it not stand to reason that we must be in a very 
ireligious state of mind, unless we have some little 
gratitude, some little sympathy, some little love, some 
little, awe, some little self-reproach, some little self- 
abasement, some little repentance, some little desire of 
amendment, in consequence of what He has done and 
suffered for us? Or, rather, may not so great a Bene- 
factor demand of us some overflowing gratitude, keen 
sympathy, fervent love, profound awe, bitter self. 
reproach, earnest repentance, eager desire and longing 
after a new heart? Who can deny all this? Why then, 
O my brethren is it not so? why are things with us 
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as they are? Alas! I sorrowfully foretell that time will 
go on, and Passion-tide, Good Friday, and Kaster- 
Day will pass by, and the weeks after it, and many 
of you will be just what you were—not at all nearer 
heaven, not at all nearer Christ in your hearts and lives, 
not impressed lastingly or savingly with the thought 
of His mercies and your own sins and demerits. 

But why is this? why do you so little understand the 
Gospel of your salvation? why are your eyes so dim, 
and your ears so hard of hearing? why have you so 
little faith? so little of heaven in your hearts? For this 
one reason, my brethren, if I must express my meaning 
in one word, because you so little meditate. You do not 
meditate, and therefore you are not impressed. 

What is meditating on Christ? it is simply this, 
thinking habitually and constantly of Him and of His 
deeds and sufferings. It is to have Him before our 
minds as One whom we may contemplate, worship, and 
address when we rise up, when we lie down, when we 
eat and drink, when we are at home and abroad, when 
we are working, or walking, or at rest, when we are 
alone, and again when we are in company; this is me- 
ditating. And by this, and nothing short of this, will 
our hearts come to feel as they ought. We have stony 
hearts, hearts as hard as the highways; the history of 
Christ makes no impression on them. And yet, if we 
would be saved, we must have tender, sensitive, living 
hearts; our hearts must be broken, must be broken up 
like ground, and dug, and watered, and tended, and cul- 
tivated, till they become as gardens, gardens of Eden, 
acceptable to our God, gardens in which the Lord God 
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may walk and dwell; filled, not with briars and thorns, but 
with all sweet-smelling and useful plants, with heavenly 
trees and flowers. The dry and barren waste must 
burst forth into springs of living water. This change 
must take place in our hearts if we would be saved; in 
a word, we must have what we have not by nature, 
faith and love; and how is this to be effected, under 
God’s grace, but by godly and practical meditation 
through the day ? 

St. Peter describes what I mean, when he says, speak- 
ing of Christ, “Whom having not seen ye love: in 
whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory *.” 

Christ is gone away; He is not seen; we never saw 
Him, we only read and hear of Him. It is an old say- 
ing, “ Out of sight, out of mind.” Be sure, so it will 
be, so it must be with us, as regards our blessed Saviour, 
unless we make continual efforts all through the day to 
think of Him, His love, His precepts, His gifts, and His 
promises. We must recall to mind what we read in the 
Gospels and in holy books about Him; we must bring 
before us what we have heard in Church; we must 
pray God to enable us to do so, to bless the doing so, 
and to make us do so-in a simple-minded, sincere, and 
reverential spirit. In a word, we must meditate, for 
all this is meditation ; and this even the most unlearned 
person can do, and will do, if he has a will to do it. 

Now of such meditation, or thinking over Christ’s 
deeds and sufferings, I will say two things; the first of 
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which would be too plain to mention, except that, did I 
not mention it, I might seem to forget it, whereas I 
grant it. It is this: that such meditation is not at all 
pleasant at first. I know it; people will find it at first 
very irksome, and their minds will gladly slip away to 
other subjects. True: but consider, if Christ thought 
your salvation worth the great sacrifice of voluntary 
sufferings for you, should not you think (what is your 
own concern) your own salvation worth the slight sacri- 
fice of learning to meditate upon those sufferings? Can 
a less thing be asked of you, than, when He has done 
the work, that you should only have to believe in it and 
accept it? 

And my second remark is this: that it is only by 
slow degrees that meditation is able to soften our hard 
hearts, and that the history of Christ’s trials and sor- 
rows really moves us. It is not once thinking of Christ 
or twice thinking of Christ that will do it. It is by 
going on quietly and steadily, with the thought of Him 
in our mind’s eye, that by little and little we shall gain 
something of warmth, light, life, and love. We shall 
not perceive ourselves changing. It will be like the 
unfolding of the leaves in spring. You do not see them 
grow ; you cannot, by watching, detect it. But every 
day, as it passes, has done something for them; and 
you are able, perhaps, every morning to say that they 
are more advanced than yesterday. So is it with our 
souls ; not indeed every morning, but at certain periods, 
we are able to see that we are more alive and religious 
than we were, though during the interval we were not 
conscious that we were advancing. 
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Now, then, as if by way of specimen, I will say a few 
words upon the voluntary self-abasement of Christ, to 
suggest to you thoughts, which you ought, indeed, to 
bear about you at all times, but especially at this most 
holy season of the year; thoughts which will in their 
poor measure (please God) prepare you for seeing Christ 
in heaven, and, in the meanwhile, will prepare you for 
seeing Him in His Easter Festival. Easter-Day comes 
but once a year; it is short, like other days. O that we 
may make much of it, that we may make the most of 
it, that we may enjoy it! O that it may not pass over 
like other days,and leave us no fragrance after it to remind 
us of it! 

Come then, my brethren, at this time, before the solemn 
days are present, and let us review some of the privations 
of the Son of God made man, which should be your 
meditation through these holy weeks. 

And, chiefly, He seems to speak to the poor. He 
came in poverty. St. Paul says, in the text, “Ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through 
His poverty might be rich.” Let not the poor suppose 
that their hardships are their own only, and that no 
one else ever felt them. The Most High God, God the 
Son, who had reigned with the Father from everlasting, 
supremely blessed, He, even He, became a poor man, 
and suffered the hardships of the poor. What are their 
hardships? I suppose such as these :—that they have 
bad lodging, bad clothing, not enough to eat, or of a 
poor kind, that they have few pleasures or amusements, 
that they are despised, that they are dependent upon 
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others for their living, and that they have no prospects 
for the future. Now how was it with Christ, the 
Son of the Living God? Where was He born? Ina 
stable. I suppose not many men suffer an indignity so 
great; born, not in quiet and comfort, but amid the 
brute cattle ; and what was His first cradle, if I may so 
call it? a manger. Such were the beginnings of His 
earthly life; nor did His condition mend as life went on. 
He says on one occasion, “ Foxes have holes, and birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head’? Hehad no home. He was, 
when He began to preach, what would now be called 
with contempt a vagrant. There are persons who are 
obliged to sleep where they can ; such, in good measure, 
seems to have been our blessed Lord. We hear of 
Martha who was hospitable to Him, and of others; 
but, though little is told us, He seems, from what 
as told, to have lived a rougher life than any village 
peasant. He was forty days in the wilderness: where 
do you think He slept then? in caves of the rock. 
And who were His companions then? worse companions 
even than those He was born among. He was born 
in a cave; He passed forty nights in a cave; but on 
His birth, at least, they were tame beasts whom He 
was among, the ox and the ass. But during His 
forty days’ temptation He “ was with the wild beasts.” 
Those caverns in the wilderness are filled with fierce 
and poisonous creatures. ‘There Christ slept; and 
doubtless, but for His Father’s unseen arm and 
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His own sanctity, they would have fallen upon 
Him. 

Again, cold is another hardship which sensibly afilicts 
us. This, too, Christ endured. He remained whole 
nights in prayer upon the mountains. He rose before 
day and went into solitary places to pray. He was on 
the sea at night. 

Heat is a suffering which does not afflict us much in 
our country, but is very formidable in the eastern parts, 
where our Saviour lived. Men keep at home when 
the sun is high, lest it should harm them; yet we read 
of His sitting down on Jacob’s well at mid-day, being 
wearied with His journey. 

Observe this also, to which I have already referred. 
He was constantly journeying during His ministry, and 
journeying on foot. Once He rode into Jerusalem, to 
fulfil a prophecy. 

Again, He endured hunger and thirst. He was 
athirst at the well, and asked the Samaritan woman to 
give Him water to drink. He was hungry in the 
wilderness, when He fasted forty days. At another 
time, when actively engaged in His works of mercy, 
He and His disciples had no time to eat bread’. And, 
indeed, wandering about as He did, He seldom could 
have been certain of a meal. And what was the kind of 
food He lived on? He was much in the neighbourhood 
of an inland sea or lake, called the sea of Gennesaret, or 
Tiberias, and He and His Apostles lived on bread and 
fish ; as spare a diet as poor men have now, or sparer. 
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We hear, on one well-known occasion, of five barley 
loaves and two small fishes. After His resurrection He 
provided for His Apostles—* a fire, and fish laid thereon, 
and bread * ;” as it would seem, their usual fare. 

Yet it deserves notice that, in spite of this penury, 
He and His were in the custom of giving something to 
the poor notwithstanding. They did not allow them- 
selves to make the most even of the little they had. 
When the traitor Judas rose up and went out to betray 
Him, and Jesus spoke to him, some of the Apostles 
thought that He was giving directions about alms to 
the poor ; this shows His practice. 

And He was, as need scarcely be added, quite depen- 
dent on others. Sometimes rich men entertained Him. 
Sometimes, as I have said, pious persons ministered 
to Him of their substance”. He lived, in His own 
blessed words, like the ravens, whom God feeds, or like 
the grass of the field, which God clothes. 

Need I add that He had few pleasures, few recrea- 
tions ? it is hardly in place to speak on such a topic in 
the case of One who came from God, and who had 
other thoughts and ways than we have. Yet there are 
innocent enjoyments which God gives us here to coun- 
terbalance the troubles of life ; our Lord was exposed to 
the trouble, and might have taken also its compensation. 
But He refrained. It has been observed, that He is 
never spoken of as mirthful; we often read of His 
sighing, groaning, and weeping. He was “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
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Now let us proceed to other greater sufferings, which 
He took on Himself when He became poor. Contempt, 
hatred, and persecution from the world was one of these. 
Even in His infancy Mary had to flee with Him into 
. Egypt to hinder Herod from killing Him. When He 
‘returned, it was not safe to dwell in Judea, and He was 
brought up at Nazareth, a place of evil name, where the 
holy Virgin had been when Gabriel the Angel came to 
her. I need not say how He was set at nought and 
persecuted by the Pharisees and priests when He began 
to preach, and had again and again to flee for His life, 
which they were bent on taking. 

Another great suffermg from which our Lord did not 
withdraw Himself, was what in our case we call bereave- 
ment, the loss of relations or friends by death. This, in- 
deed, it was not easy for Him to sustain, who had but 
one earthly near relation, and so few friends; but even 
this affliction He tasted for our sakes. Lazarus was 
His friend, and He lost him. He knew, indeed, that 
He could restore him, and He did. Yet still He bitterly 
lamented him, for whatever reason, so that the Jews 
said, “ Behold how He loved him.” But a greater and 
truer bereavement, as far as we dare speak of it, was 
His original act of humiliation itself, in leaving His 
heavenly glory and coming down on earth. This, of 
course, is a great mystery tous from beginning to end; 
still, He certainly vouchsafes to speak, through His 
Apostle, of His “emptying Himself” of His glory; so 
that we may fairly and reverently consider it as an un- 
speakable and wondrous bereavement, which He under- 
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went, in being for the time, as it were, disinherited, and 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh. 

But all these were but the beginning of sorrows with 
Him; to see their fulness we must look on to His 
passion. In the anguish which He then endured, we 
see all His other sorrows concentrated and exceeded ; 
though I shall say little of it now, when His “ time is 
not yet come.” 

But I will’ observe thus much; first, what is very 
wonderful and awful, the overwhelming fear He had of 
His sufferings before they came. This shows how great 
they were; but it would seem besides this, as 1f He 
had decreed to go through all trials for us, and, among 
them, the trial of fear. He says, “ Now is My soul 
troubled, and what shall I say ? Father, save Me from 
this hour; but for this cause came T unto this hour.” 
And when the hour came, this terror formed the begin- 
ning of His sufferings, and caused His agony and bloody 
sweat. He prayed, “O My Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from Me; nevertheless, not My will, but 
Thine, be done.” St. Luke adds; “ And being in an 
agony, He prayed more earnestly, and His sweat was as 
it were great drops of plood falling down to the ground ’.” 

Next, He was betrayed to death by one of His own 
friends. What a bitter stroke was this! He was lonely 
enough without this: but in this last trial, one of the 
twelve Apostles, His own familiar friend, betrayed Him, 
and the others forsook Him and fled; though St. Peter 
and St. John afterwards recovered heart a little, and 
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followed Him. Yet soon St. Peter himself incurred a 
worse sin, by denying Him thrice. How affectionately 
He felt towards them, and how He drew towards them 
with a natural movement of heart upon the approach of 
His trial, though they disappointed Him, is plain from 
the words He used towards them at His Last Supper ; 
“He said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer ?.” 

Soon after this His sufferings began; and both in soul 
and in body was this Holy and Blessed Saviour, the Son 
of God, and Lord of life, given over to the malice of the 
great enemy of God and man. Job was given over to 
Satan in the Old Testament, but within prescribed. 
limits; first, the Evil One was not allowed to touch his 
person, and afterwards, though his person, yet not his 
life. But Satan had power to triumph, or what he 
thought was triumphing, over the life of Christ, who 
confesses to His persecutors, “This is your hour, and 
the power of darkness*”’ His head was crowned and 
torn with thorns, and bruised with staves ; His face was 
defiled with spitting; His shoulders were weighed 
down with the heavy cross; His back was rent and 
gashed with scourges ; His hands and feet gored through 
with nails; His side, by way of contumely, wounded 
with the spear; His mouth parched. with intolerable 
thirst ; and His soul so bedarkened, that He cried out, 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? ?” 
And thus He hung upon the Cross for six hours, His 
whole body one wound, exposed almost naked to the eyes 
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of men, “ despising the shame’,” and railed at, taunted, 
and cursed by all who saw Him. Surely to Him alone, 
in their fulness, apply the Prophet’s words; “Is it 
nothing to you, all ye tliat pass by? behold, and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow which is done 
unto Me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted Me in the 
day of His fierce anger *.” 

How little are our sorrows to these! how little is our 
pain, our hardships, our persecutions, compared with 
those which Christ voluntarily undertook for us! If 
He, the sinless, underwent these, what wonder is it that 
we sinners should endure, if it so be, the hundredth part 
of them? How base and miserable are we, for under- 
standing them so little, for being so little impressed by 
them! Alas! if we felt them as we ought, of course 
they would be to us, at seasons such as that now coming, 
far worse than what the death of a friend is, or his 
painful illness. We should not be able at such times 
to take pleasure in this world; we should lose our en- 
joyment of things of earth ; we should lose our appetite, 
and be sick at heart, and only as a matter of duty eat, 
and drink, and go about our work. The Holy Season on 
which we shall soon enter would be a week of mourn- 
ing, as when a dead body is in a house. We cannot, 
indeed, thus feel, merely because we wish and ought so 
to feel. We cannot force ourselves into so feelmg. I 
do not exhort this man or that so to feel, since it is not 
in his power. We cannot work ourselves up into such 
feelings; or, if we can, it is better we should not, 
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because it 7s a working up, which is bad. Deep feeling 
is but the natural or necessary attendant on a holy 
heart. But though we cannot at our will thus feel, 
and at once, we can go the way thus to feel. We can 
grow in grace till we thus feel. And, meanwhile, we 
can observe such an outward abstinence from the inno- 
cent pleasures and comforts of life, as may prepare us 
for thus feeling ; such an abstinence as we should spon- 
taneously observe if we did thus feel. We may meditate 
upon Christ’s sufferings ; and by this meditation we shald 
gradually, as time goes on, be brought to these deep 
feelings. We may pray God to do for us what we cannot 
do for ourselves, to make us feel; to give us the spirit 
of gratitude, love, reverence, self-abasement, godly fear, 
repentance, holiness, and lively faith. 


SERMON V. 
CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD MADE MAN. 
(FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT.) 


HEB ixoel Ls 


“Christ being come, an High Priest of good things to come, by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to 
say, not of this building.” 


EFORE the Passover the Jews numbered fourteen 

days, and then the Feast came. It was to be the 
fourteenth day of the month, at even; and to mark the 
beginning of that period more distinctly, it was made 
the beginning of months, that is, the first month of the 
year. We then, if our Haster answers to the Passover, 
as substance answers to shadow, may well account that 
from this day, which is fourteen days before Haster, a 
more sacred season begins. And so our Church seems 
to have determined it, since from this day, the character 
of the Services changes. Henceforth they have more 
immediate reference to Him, whose death and resur- 
rection we are soon to commemorate. The first weeks 
in Lent are spent in repentance, though with the 
thought of Him withal, who alone can give grace and 
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power to our penitential exercises ; the last, without 
precluding repentance, are more especially consecrated to 
the thought of those sufferings, whereby grace and power 
were purchased for us. 

The history of the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah; of Dinah, Jacob’s daughter; and of Joseph in 
Potiphar’s house; the account of our Lord’s temptation; 
and the parable of the man out of whom the evil spirit 
went and returned sevenfold, which have been read on 
Sundays at this season, may fitly be called penitential 
subjects; and of the same character have been the 
Epistles. On the other hand, to-day’s Epistle’, from 
which the text is taken, speaks of Christ’s Incarnation 
and Atonement; while the Gospel tells us of His 
Divinity, He being that same God who, as the first 
Morning Lesson relates, called Himself in the bush 
“T am that I am.” And-so again, next Sunday’s 
Epistle is also upon our Lord’s Divinity and voluntary 
humiliation, and one of the Lessons and the ‘Gospel 
contain the sacred narrative of His passion and death. 
The other second Lesson is also on the subject of His 
humiliation, from St. Paul. And further: all four first 
Lessons of to-day and next Sunday relate to the de- 
liverance of the Israelites from Egypt, which is the type 
of our redemption. 

Let us then to-day, in accordance with the apparent 
disposition of our Services, remind ourselves of one or 
two of the great truths which the Epistle contains;— 
of course we cannot do so with any great exactness or 
completeness ;—but still, sufficiently to serve, through 
God’s mercy, as a sort of preparation for the solemn 
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days which lie before us in the course of the next fort- 
night. It will be a fitting preparation, please God, 
for Good Friday, to bear in mind who our Lord is, and 
what He has done for us. And, at present, let us con- 
fine ourselves to this one subject, who our Lord is,— 
God and man in one Person. On this most sacred 
and awful subject, I shall speak as simply and plainly 
as I can; merely stating what has to be stated, after 
the pattern of the Creeds, and leaving those who hear 
me, as the Creeds leave them, to receive it into their 
hearts fruitfully, and to improve it, under God’s grace, 
for themselves. 

Let us, I say, consider who Christ is, as the Epistle 
for the day sets forth in the words of the text. 

1. First, Christ is God: from eternity He was the 
Living and True God. This is not mentioned expressly 
in the Epistle for this day, though it is significantly im- 
plied there in various ways; but it is all but expressly 
stated, and that by Himself, in the Gospel. He says there, 
“ Before Abraham was, I am’:” by which words He 
declares that He did not begin to exist from the Virgin’s 
womb, but had been in existence before. And by using 
the words J am, He seems to allude, as I have already 
said, to the Name of God, which was revealed to Moses 
in the burning bush, when he was commanded to say to 
the children of Israel, “ Z am hath sent me unto you*.” 
Again: St. Paul says of Christ, that He was “ in the form 
of God,” and “ thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God,” yet “made Himself of no reputation.” In lke 
manner St. John says; “In the beginning was the Word, 
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and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
And St. Thomas addressed Him as his Lord and his 
God; and St. Paul declares that He is “God over all, 
blessed for ever;” and the prophet Isaiah, that He is 
“the mighty God, the Everlasting Father ;” and St. 
Paul again, that He is “our great God and Saviour ;” 
and St. Jude, that He is “our only Sovereign God and 
Lord’. It is not necessary, surely, to enlarge on this 
point, which is constantly brought before us in Scripture 
and in our Services. “ Day by day we magnify Him, 
and we worship His Name ever world without end ;” 
which would be idolatry were He not the Very and 
Eternal God, our Maker and Lord. We know, indeed, 
that the Father is God also, and so is the Holy Ghost ; 
but still Christ is God and Lord, most fully, completely, 
and entirely, in all attributes as perfect and as adorable, 
as if nothing had been told us of Father or of Holy 
Ghost ; as much to be adored, as, before He came in 
the flesh, the Father was adored by the Jews, and is 
now to be adored by us “in spirit and in truth”? For 
He tells us expressly Himself, “He that hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father ;” and “all men” are to “honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father ae and “ He 
that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father 
which hath sent Him?” 

2. And here we are brought to the second point of 
doctrine which it is necessary to insist upon, that while 
our Lord is God He is also the Son of God, or rather, 
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that He is God because He is the Son of God. We are 
apt, at first hearing, to say that He is God though He 
is the Son of God, marvelling at the mystery. But 
what to man is a mystery, to God is a cause. He is 
God, not though, but because He is the Son of God. 
“hat which is born of the flesh is flesh, that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit,’ and That which is be- 
gotten of God is God. I do not say that we could 
presume thus to reason for ourselves, but Scripture draws 
the conclusion for us. Christ tells us Himself, “as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the 
Son to have life in Himself.” And St. Paul says, that 
He is “the brightness of God’s glory, and the express 
Image of His Person’.” And thus, though we could 
not presume to reason of ourselves that He that is 
begotten of God is God, as if it became us to reason 
at all about such ineffable things, yet, by the hght of 
Scripture, we may. And after all, if the truth must be 
said, it is surely not so marvellous and mysterious that 
the Son of God should be God, as that there should be 
a Son of God at all. It is as little level to natural 
reason that God should have a Son, as that, if there be 
a Son, He must be God because He is the Son. Both 
are mysteries; and if we admit with Scripture that 
there be an Only-begotten Son, it is even less to admit, 
what Scripture also teaches, that that Only-begotten 
Son is God because He is Only-begotten. And this is 
what makes the doctrine of our Lord’s Eternal Sonship 
of such supreme importance, viz. that He is God because 
He is begotten of God; and they who give up the latter 
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truth, are in the way to give up, or will be found 
already to have given up, the former. The great safe- 
guard to the doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity is the 
doctrine of His Sonship; we realize that He is God 
only when we acknowledge Him to be by nature and 
from eternity Son. 

Nay, our Lord’s Sonship is not only the guarantee to 
us of His Godhead, but also the antecedent of His incar- 
nation. As the Son was God, so on the other hand was 
the Son suitably made man ; it belonged to Him to have 
the Father’s perfections, it became Him to assume a 
servant’s form. We must beware of supposing that the 
Persons of the Ever-blessed and All-holy Trinity differ 
from each other only in this, that the Father is not the 
Son, and the Son is not the Father. They differ in this 
besides, that the Father zs the Father, and the Son is 
the Son. While They are one in substance, Each has 
distinct characteristics which the Other has not. Surely 
those sacred Names have a meaning in them, and must 
not lightly be passed over. And they will be found, if 
we reverently study them, to supply a very merciful use 
towards our understanding Scripture; for we shall see a 
fitness, I say, now that that sacred truth is revealed, in 
the Son of God taking flesh, and we shall thereby under- 
stand better what He says of Himself in the Gospels. 
The Son of God became the Son a second time, though 
not a second Son, by becoming man. He was a Son 
both before His incarnation, and, by a second mystery, 
after it. From eternity He had been the Only-begotten 
in the bosom of the Father; and when He came on 
earth, this essential relation to the Father remained 
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unaltered ; still, He was a Son, when in the form of a 
servant,—still performing the will of the Father, as His 
Father’s Word and Wisdom, manifesting His glory and 
accomplishing His purposes. 

For instance, take the following passages of Scripture : 
“JT do nothing of Myself;” “ He that sent Me is with 
Me;” “the Father hath not left Me alone;” “My 
_ Father worketh hitherto, and I work;’’ “ Whatsoever 
I speak, even as the Father said unto Me, so I speak ;” 
“Tam in the Father, and the Father in Me’.” Now, it 
is true, these passages may be understood of our Lord’s 
human nature ; but, surely, if we confine them to this 
interpretation, we run the risk of viewing Christ as two 
separate beings, not as one Person; or, again, of gra- 
dually forgetting and explaining away the doctrine of 
His Divinity altogether. If we speak as if our Lord had 
a human personality, then, if He has another personality 
as God, He is not one Person; and if He has not, He is 
not God. Such passages, then, as the foregoing, would 
seem to speak neither of Christ’s human nature, nor of 
His divine, solely, but of both together ; that is, of Him 
who being the Son of God is also man. He who spoke 
was one really existing Person, and He, that one Living 
and Almighty Son, both God and man, was the bright- 
ness of God’s glory and His Power, and wrought what 
His Father and He willed, and was in the Father and 
the Father in Him, not only from eternity but in time. 
From eternity He was this, and did this, as God; and 
in time He was this, and did this, in that manhood 
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which He assumed. It was therefore true of Him 
altogether, when He spoke, that He was not alone, nor 
spoke or wrought of Himself, but where He was, there 
was the Father, and whoso had seen Him had seen the 
Father, whether we think of Him as God or as man. 

Again, we read in Scripture of His being sent by the 
Father, addressing the Father, interceding to Him for 
His disciples, and declaring to them that His Father is 
greater than He; in what sense says and does He all 
this? Some will be apt to say that He speaks only in 
- His human nature ; which words are perplexing to the 
mind that tries really to contemplate Him as Scripture 
describes Him, as if He were speaking only under a cha- 
racter, and not in His Person. No; it is truer to say 
that He, that One All-gracious Son of God, who had 
been with the Father from the beginning, equal in all 
divine perfections and one in substance, but subordinate 
as being the Son,—as He had ever been His Word, and 
Wisdom, and Counsel, and Will, and Power in Heaven, 
—so after His incarnation, and upon the earth, still 
spoke and acted after, yet with, the Father as before, 
though in a new nature, which He had put on, and in 
humiliation. 

This, then, is the second point of doctrine which I had 
to mention, that our Lord was not only God, but the 
Son of God. We know more than that God took on 
Him our flesh ; though all is mysterious, we have a point 
of knowledge further and more distinct, viz. that it was 
neither the Father nor the Holy Ghost, but the Son of 
the Father, God the Son, God from God, and Light 
from Light, who came down upon earth, and who thus, 
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though graciously taking on Him a new nature, re- 
mained as He had been from everlasting, the Son of the 
Father, and spoke and acted towards the Father as a 
Son. 

3. Now, thirdly, let us proceed to consider His mercy 
in taking on Him our nature, and what that act of mercy 
implies. The text speaks of “a greater and more per- 
fect tabernacle,” that is, greater than any thing earthly. 
This means His pure and sinless flesh, which was miracu- 
lously formed of the substance of the Blessed Virgin, 
and therefore called “not of this building,” or more 
literally, “ not of this creation,” for it was a new creation 
by which He was formed, even by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. This was the new and perfect tabernacle 
into which He entered ; entered, but not to be confined, 
not to be circumscribed by it. The Most High dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands; though His own 
hands “ made it and fashioned it,” still He did not cease 
to be what He was, because He became man, but was 
still the Infinite God, manifested in, not altered by the 
flesh. He took upon Him our nature, as an instrument 
of His purposes, not as an agent in the work. What is 
one thing cannot become another; His manhood re- 
mained human, and His Godhead remained divine. God 
became man, yet was still God, havine His manhood as 
an adjunct, perfect in its kind, but dependent upon His 
Godhead. So much so, that unless Seripture had ex- 
pressly called Him man, we might well have scrupled to 
do so. Left to ourselves, we might have felt it more 
reverential to have spoken of Him, as incarnate indeed, 
come in human flesh, human and the like, but not simply 
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asman. But St. Paul speaks in plain terms of our one 
Mediator as “the man Christ Jesus,” not to speak of our 
Lord’s own words on the subject. Still, we must ever 
remember, that though He was in nature perfect man, 
He was not man in exactly the same sense in which any 
one of usisaman. Though man, He was not, strictly 
speaking, in the English sense of the word, a man; He 
was not such as one of us, and one out of a number. 
He was man because He had our human nature wholly 
and perfectly, but His Person is not human like ours, 
but divine. He who was from eternity, continued one 
and the same, but with an addition. His incarnation 
was a “taking of the manhood into God.” As He had 
no earthly father, so has He no human personality. We 
may not speak of Him as we speak of any individual 
man, acting from and governed by a human intelligence 
within Him, but He was God, acting not only as God, 
but now through the flesh also, when He would. He 
was not a man made God, but God made man. 

(1.) Thus, when He prayed to His Father, it was not 
the prayer of a man supplicating God, but of the 
Eternal Son of God who had ever shared the glory of 
the Father, addressing Him, as before, but under far 
other circumstances, and in a new way, not according to 
those most intimate and ineffable relations which be- 
longed to Him who wasin the bosom of the Father, but 
in the economy of redemption, and in a lower world, 
viz. through the feelings and thoughts of human nature. 
When He wept at the grave of Lazarus, or sighed at 
the Jews’ hardness of heart, or looked round about in 
anger, or had compassion on the multitudes, He manifested 
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the tender mercy, the compassion, the long-suffering, 
the fearful wrath of Almighty God, yet not in Himself, 
as from eternity, but as if indirectly through the 
outlets of that manhood with which He had clothed 
Himself. 

(2.) When “He spat on-the ground, and made clay 
of the spittle, and He anointed the eyes of the blind 
man with the clay’,’ He exerted the virtue of His 
Divine Essence through the properties and circumstances 
of the flesh. When He breathed on His disciples and 
said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost?,” He vouchsafed 
to give His Holy Spirit through the breath of His 
human nature. When virtue went out of Him, so 
that whoso touched Him was made whole, here too, in 
like manner, He shows us that He was not an indi- 
vidual man, like any of us, but God acting through 
human nature as His assumed instrument. 

(3.) When He poured out His precious blood upon 
the Cross, it was not a man’s blood, though it belonged 
to His manhood, but blood full of power and virtue, in- 
stinct with life and grace, as issning most mysteriously 
from Him who was the Creator: of the world. And 
the case is the same in every successive communication 
of Himself to individual Christians. As He became 
the Atoning Sacrifice by means of His human nature, 
so is He our High Priest in heaven by means of the 
same. He is now in heaven, entered into the Holy 
place, interceding for us, and dispensing blessings to 
us. He gives us abundantly of His Spirit; but still 
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He gives It not at once from His Divine nature, though 
from eternity the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son as 
well as from the Father, but by means of that mceorrup- 
tible flesh which He has taken on Him. For Christ is 
come a High Priest through the perfect tabernacle 
which He assumed, a tabernacle not of this creation, 
or in the ordinary course of nature, but framed miracu- 
lously of the substance of the Virgin by the Holy 
Ghost; and therefore the streams of life flow to us 
from Him, as God indeed, but still as God incarnate. 
“That which quickeneth us is the Spint of the 
Second Adam, and His flesh is that wherewith He 
quickeneth.” 

(4.) I shall mention a fourth and last point in this | 
great mystery. I have said that our High Priest and 
Saviour, the Son of God, when He took our nature upon 
Him, acted through it, without ceasing to be what He 
was before, making it but the instrument of His gracious 
purposes. But it must not be supposed, because it was 
an instrument, or because in the text it is called a taber- 
nacle, that therefore it was not intimately one with 
Him, or that it was merely like what is commonly meant 
by a tabernacle, which a man dwells in, and may come 
in and out of; or like an instrument, which a man 
takes up and lays down. Far from it; though His 
Divine Nature was sovereign and supreme when He 
became incarnate, yet the manhood which He assumed 
was not kept at a distance from Him (if I may so 
speak) as a mere instrument, or put on “as a mere 
garment, or entered as a mere tabernacle, but it was 
really taken into the closest and most ineffable union 
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with Him. He received it into His Divine Essence (if 
we may dare so to speak) almost as a new attribute of 
His Person ; of course I speak by way of analogy, but I 
mean as simply and indissolubly. Let us consider what 
_ is meant by God’s justice, or mercy, or wisdom, and we 
shall perhaps have some glimpse of the meaning of the 
inspired writers, when they speak of the Son’s incarna- 
tion. If we said that the Son of God is just or merciful, 
we should mean that these are attributes which attach to 
all He is or was. Whatever He says, whatever He 
designs, whatever He works, He is just and loving when 
He thus says, designs, or works. There never was a 
moment, there never was an act or providence, in which 
God wrought, without His being just and loving, even 
though both attributes may not be exercised at once in 
the same act. In somewhat the same way the Son of 
God is man; all that is necessary to constitute a perfect 
manhood is attached to His eternal Person abso- 
lutely and entirely, belonging to Him as really and 
fully as His justice, truth, or power; so that it 
would be as unmeaning to speak of dividing one of 
His attributes from Him as to separate from Him 
His manhood. 

This throws light upon the Catholic tenet, that the 
Godhead and Manhood were “joined together in One 
Person, never to be divided ;” words which also serve too 
often to bring home to us how faintly we master the 
true doctrine: for we are sometimes tempted to ask, 
where is it said in Scripture that the manhood shall 
never be divided from the Godhead? which is as incon- 
gruous a question as if we were to ask whether God’s 
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justice, mercy, or holiness can be divided from Him ; 
or whether Scripture ever declares that this or that 
attribute may not disappear: for as these have no real 
existence except as 77 God, neither has our Lord’s man- 
hood except as in His Divine nature; it never subsisted 
except as belonging to His divinity ; it has no subsistence 
in itself. 

Thus all that He did and said on earth was but the 
immediate deed and word of God the Son acting by 
means of His human tabernacle. He surrounded Him- 
self with it; He lodged it within Him; and thenceforth 
the Eternal Word, the Son of God, the Second Person 
in the Blessed Trinity, had two natures, the one His own 
as really as the other, Divine and human; and He acted 
through both of them, sometimes through both at once, 
sometimes through One and not through the other, as 
Almighty God acts sometimes by the attribute of justice, 
sometimes by that of love, sometimes through both 
together. He was as entirely man as if He had 
ceased to be God, as fully God as if He had never 
become man, as fully both at once as He was in being 
at all. 

The Athanasian Creed expresses all this as follows: 
“The right faith is, that we believe and confess that our 
Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God is God and Man; God 
of the substance of His Father, begotten before the 
worlds ; and Man of the substance of His Mother, born 
in the world. Perfect God; and perfect Man, of a rea- 
sonable soul and human flesh subsisting: who, although 
He be God and Man, yet is not two but one Christ ; one, 
not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh,” as if He 
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could cease to be God, “ but by taking of the Manhood 
into God,” taking it into His Divine Person as His 
own: “one altogether, not by confusion of substance,” 
not by the Divine Nature and the human becoming some 
one new nature, as if He ceased to be God, and did not 
become a man, “but by unity of Person.” This is 
what His unity consists in,—not unity of nature, but 
in this, that He who came on earth, was the very Same 
who had been from everlasting. 


In conclusion, let me observe, that we ought not to 
speak, we ought not to hear, such high truths, without 
great reverence and awe, and preparation of mind. And 
this is a reason, perhaps, why this is a proper season for 
dwelling on them; when we have been engaged, not in 
mirth and festivity, but in chastening and sobering 
ourselves. The Psalmist says, “Lord, I am not high 
minded; I have no proud looks. I do not exercise 
myself in great matters which are too high for me. But 
I refrain my soul and keep it low, like as a child that is 
weaned from his mother.” When we are engaged in 
weaning ourselves from this world, when we are denying 
ourselves even lawful things, when we have a subdued 
tone of thought and feeling, then is an allowable time 
surely to speak of the high mysteries of the faith. And 
then, too, are they especially a comfort to us; but those 
who neglect fasting, make light of orthodoxy too. But 
to those who through God’s grace are otherwise minded, 
the Creed of the Church brings relief; when, amid the 
gloom of their own hearts, Christ rises like the Sun of 
righteousness, giving them peace for disquiet, “beauty 
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for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness, that they may be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that He 
may be glorified.” 


SERMON VI. 
THE INCARNATE SON, A SUFFERER AND SACRIFICE. 
(SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT.) 


PHIL. ii. 8. 


“* Being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross.” 


who thus humbled Himself—being first made 

man, then dying, and that upon the shameful 

and agonizing Cross—was the same who from eternity 
had been “in the form of God,” and was “equal with 
God,” as the Apostle declares in a preceding verse. “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God ; and the Word was God; the same was in the begin- 
ning with God ;” thus speaks St. John, a second witness 
to the same great and awful truth. And he, too, goes 
on to say, “ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” And at the close of his Gospel, as we know, 
he gives an account of our Lord’s death upon the Cross. 
We are now approaching that most sacred day when 
we commemorate Christ’s passion and death. Let us 
try to fix our minds upon this great thought. Let us 
try, what is so very difficult, to put off other thoughts, 
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to clear our minds of things transitory, temporal, and 
earthly, and to occupy them with the contemplation of 
the Eternal Priest and His one ever-enduring Sacrifice ; 
—that Sacrifice which, though completed once for all 
on Calvary, yet ever abideth, and, in its power and its 
grace, is ever present among us, and is at all times 
gratefully and awfully to be commemorated, but now 
especially, when the time of year is come at which it 
was made. Let us look upon Him who was lifted up 
that He might draw us to Him; and, by being drawn 
one and all to Him, let us be drawn to each other, so that 
we may understand and feel that He has redeemed us one 
and all, and that, unless we love one another, we cannot 
really have love to Him who laid down His life for us. 

With the hope, then, of suggesting to you some serious 
thoughts for the week which begins with this day, I 
will make a few remarks, such as the text suggests, upon 
that dreadful yet most joyful event, the passion and 
death of our Lord. 

And, first, it ought not to be necessary to say, though 
it may be necessary even because it is so obvious,—(for, 
what is very plain is sometimes taken for granted by 
those who know it, and hence is never heard by 
others at all,)—this, I say, in the first place, must be 
ever remembered, that Christ’s death was not a mere 
martyrdom. A martyr is one who dies for the Church, 
who is put to death for preaching and maintaining the 
truth. Christ, indeed, was put to death for preaching 
the Gospel; yet He was not a Martyr, but He was 
much more than a Martyr. Had He been a mere man, 
He would have been rightly called a Martyr, but as He 
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was not a mere man, so He was not a mere Martyr. 
Man dies as a Martyr, but the Son of God dies as an 
Atoning Sacrifice. 

Here then, as you sée, we are at once introduced into 
a very mysterious subject, though one which concerns us 
most nearly. There was a virtue in His death, which 
there could be in no other, for He wasGod. 7% é, indeed, 
could not have told beforehand what would follow from 
so high an event as God becoming incarnate and dying 
on the Cross; but that something extraordinary and 
high would issue from it, we might have been quite 
sure, though nothing had been told us. He would not 
have so humbled Himself for nought; He could not so 
humble Himself (if I may use the expression) without 
momentous consequences. 

It would be well if we opened our minds to what is 
meant by the doctrine of the Son of God dying on the 
Cross for us. Ido not say we shall ever be able to 
solve the mystery of it, but we may understand in what 
the Mystery consists; and that is what many men are 
deficient in. They have no clear views what the truth 
of the matter is; if they had, it would make them more 
serious than they are. Let it be understood, then, that 
the Almighty Son of God, who had been in the bosom 
of the Father from everlasting, became man; became 
man as truly as He was always God. He was God from 
God, as the Creed says; that is, as being the Son of the 
Father, He had all those infinite perfections from the 
Father which the Father had. He was of one substance 
with the Father, and was God, because the Father was 
God. He was truly God, but He became as truly man. 
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He became man, yet so as not to cease in any respect 
being what He was before. He added a new nature to 
Himself, yet so intimately, that it was as 7f He had 
actually left His former self, which He did not. “The 
Word became flesh :” even this would seem mystery and 
marvel enough, but even this was not all; not only was 
He “made man,” but, as the Creed goes on to state, 
He “was crucified_also for us under Pontius Pilate, He 
suffered and was Buried.” 3 

Pty here, I say, is a fresh mystery in the history of 
His*humiliation , and the thought of it will cast a new 
and solemn light on the chapters we shall read during 
the week. I have said that, after His incarnation, man’s 
nature was as much and as truly Christ’s as His Divine 
attributes; St. Paul even speaks of God “ purchasing 
us with His own blood,” and of the “Lord “of glory” 
being “killed,’—expressions which, more than any 
other, show how absolutely and simply He had put on 
Him the nature of man. As the soul acts through the 
body as its instrument,—in a more perfect way, but as 
intimately, did the Eternal Word of God act through 
the manhood which He had taken. When He spoke, it 
was literally God speaking; when He suffered, it was 
God suffering. Not that the Divine Nature itself could 
suffer, any more than our soul can see or hear ; but, as 
the soul sees and hears through the organs of the body, 
so God the Son suffered im that human nature which He 
had taken to Himself and made His own. And in that 
nature He did truly suffer; as truly as He framed the 
worlds through His Almighty power, so through His 
human nature did He suffer; for when He came on 
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earth, His manhood became as truly and personally 
His, as His Almighty power had been from ever- 
lasting. 

Think of this, all ye light-hearted, and consider 
whether with this thought you can read the last chapters 
of the four Gospels without fear and tremblin 2. 

For instance; “When He had thus spoken, one of 
the officers which stood by struck Jesus with the palm 
of his hand, saying, Answerest Thou the high priest 
so?” The words must be said, though I hardly dare 
say them,—that officer lifted up his hand against God 
the Son. This is not a figurative way of speaking, or a 
rhetorical form of words, or a harsh, extreme, and unad- 
visable statement ; it is a literal and simple truth, it is 
a great Catholic doctrine. 

Again: “Then they did spit in His face, and buf- 
feted Him, and others smote Him with the palms of 
their hands.” 

“The men that held Jesus mocked Him, and smote 
Him, and when they had blindfolded Him, they struck 
Him on the face, and asked Him, saying, Prophesy, who 
is it that smote Thee? and many other things blasphe- 
mously spake they against Him.” 

“ And Herod with his men of war set Him at nought, 
and mocked Him, and arrayed Him in a gorgeous robe, 
and sent Him again to Pilate.” 

“ Pilate therefore took Jesus and scourged Him; and 
the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and put it on His 
head, and a reed in His right hand, and they put on 
Him a purple robe, and said, Hail, King of the Jews! 
and they smote Him on the head with a reed, and did 
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spit upon Him, and, bowing their knees, worshipped 
Him. Then came Jesus forth, wearing the crown of 
thorns and the purple robe.” 

Lastly : “ When they were come to the place which is 
called Calvary, there they crucified Him ’’—between 
two malefactors, and even there they did not cease in- 
sulting and mocking Him; but all of them, chief priests 
and people, stood beholding, and bidding Him come 
down from the Cross. . 

Now I bid you consider that that Face, so ruthlessly 
smitten, was the Face of God Himself ; the Brows bloody 
with the thorns, the sacred Body exposed to view and 
lacerated with the scourge, the Hands nailed to the 
Cross, and, afterwards, the Side pierced with the spear; 
it was the Blood, and the sacred Flesh, and the Hands, 
and the Temples, and the Side, and the Feet of God 
Himself, which the frenzied multitude then gazed upon. 
This is so fearful a thought, that when the mind first 
masters it, surely it will be difficult to think of any 
thing else; so that, while we think of it, we must pray 
God to temper it to us, and to give us strength to think 
of it rightly, lest it be too much for us. 

Taking into account, then, that Almighty God Him- 
self, God the Son, was the Sufferer, we shall understand 
better than we have hitherto the description given of 
Him by the Evangelists; we shall see the meaning of 
His general demeanour, His silence, and the words He 
used when He spoke, and Pilate’s awe at Him. 

“ And the high priest arose and said unto Him, 
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Answerest Thou nothing? What is it which these 
witness against Thee? But Jesus held His peace?.” 

“When He was accused of the chief priests and elders, 
He answered nothing. Then said Pilate unto Hin, 
Hearest Thou not how many things they witness against 
Thee? and He answered him to never a word, insomuch 
that the governor marvelled greatly.” 

“The Jews answered Him, We have a law, and by 
our law He ought to die, because He made Himself the 
Son of God. When Pilate therefore heard that saying, 
he was the more afraid, and went again into the judg- 
ment hall, and saith unto J esus, Whence art Thou ? 
But Jesus gave him no answer?,” 

“ And when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad: 
for he was desirous to see Him of a long season, because 
he had heard many things of Him; and he hoped to 
have seen some miracle done by Him. Then he 
questioned with Him in many words, but He answered 
him nothing *.” 

Lastly, His words to the women who followed Him, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your children. For behold the 
days are coming, in the which they shall say, Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the 
paps which never gave suck. Then shall they begin to 
say to the mountains, Fall on us; and to the hills, Cover 
nee 
After these passages, consider the words of the beloved 
disciple, in anticipation of His coming at the end of the 
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world. Behold He cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see Him, they also which pierced Him: and all the 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of Him. Even 
so, Amen’.” 

Yes, we shall all of us, for weal or for woe, one day 
see that holy Countenance which wicked men struck 
and dishonoured ; we shall see those Hands that were 
nailed to the cross; that Side which was pierced. We 
shall see all this; and it will be the sight of the Living 
God. 

This being the great mystery of Christ’s Cross and 
Passion, we might with reason suppose, as I have said, 
that some great thing would result from it. The suffer- 
ings and death of the Word Incarnate could not pass 
away like a dream; they could not be a mere martyr- 
dom, or a mere display or figure of something else, they 
must have a virtue in them. This we might be sure of, 
though nothing had been told us about the result. But 
that result is also revealed: it is this—our reconciliation 
to God, the expiation of our sins, and our new creation 
in holiness. 

We had need of a reconciliation, for by nature we are 
outcasts. From the time that Adam fell, all his children 
have been under a curse. “In Adam all die?,”’ as St. 
Paul says. So that every one of us is born into this 
world ina state of death ; such is our natural life from 
our very first breath; we are children of wrath; con- 
ceived in sin; shapen in iniquity. We are under the 
bondage of an inborn element of evil, which thwarts 
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and stifles whatever principles remain of truth and 
goodness in us, directly we attempt to act according to 
them. This is that “ body of death” under which St. 
Paul describes the natural man as groaning, and saying, 
“O wretched man, who shall deliver me?” Now for 
ourselves, my brethren, we know (praised be God) that 
all of us have from our infancy been taken out of this 
miserable heathen state by holy baptism, which is God’s 
appointed means of regeneration. Still it is not less 
our natural state ; it is the state in which every one of 
us was born; it is the state in which every little child 
is, when brought to the font. Dear as he is to those who 
bring him thither, and innocent as he may look, there 
is, till he is baptized, an evil spirit in his heart, a spirit 
of evil lying hid, seen of God, unseen by man (as the 
serpent among the trees of Eden), an evil spirit which 
from the first is hateful to God, and at length will be 
his eternal ruin. That evil spirit is cast out by Holy 
Baptism, without the privilege of which his birth would 
but be a misery to him. But whence did Baptism gain 
its power? From that great event we are so soon to 
commemorate ; the death of the Son of God incarnate. 
Almost all religions have their outward cleansings ; 
they feel the need of man, though they cannot supply 
it. Even the Jewish system, though Divine, effected 
nothing here; its washings were but carnal; the blood 
of bulls and goats was but earthly and unprofitable. 
Even St. John’s baptism, our Lord’s forerunner, had no 
inward propitiatory power. Christ was not yet cruci- 
fied. But when that long-expected season came, when 
the Son of God had solemnly set Himself apart as a 
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Victim in the presence of His twelve Apostles, and had 
gone into the garden, and before three of them had 
undergone His agony and bloody sweat, and then had 
been betrayed, buffeted, spit upon, scourged, and nailed 
to the cross, till He died, then He with His last breath 
said, “It is finished ;” and from that time the virtue of 
the Highest went forth through His wounds and with 
His blood, for the pardon and regeneration of man; and 
hence it is that baptism has its power. 

This is why He “humbled Himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
“Christ hath redeemed us,” says the Apostle else- 
where, “from the curse of the Law, being made a 
curse for us.” Again, he says that Christ has “ made 
peace by the blood of His cross.” He has “ recon- 
ciled” us “in the body of His flesh through death, to 
present us holy and unblameable, and unreproveable 
in His sight.” Or, as St. John says, the saints “ have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb.” And no one speaks more: explicitly 
on this great mystery than the prophet Isaiah, many 
hundred years before it was accomplished. “ Surely 
He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. He 
was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and with His stripes we are healed. All we like 
sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one to his 


own way, and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all?” 
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We believe, then, that when Christ suffered on the 
eross, our nature sufiered in Him. Human nature, 
fallen and corrupt, was under the wrath of God, and 
it was impossible that it should be restored to His 
favour till it had expiated its sin by suffering. Why 
this was a Conan a wer know nots butiwesare told 
expressly, that we are “all by nature children of 
wrath,” that “by the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified,” and that “the wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the people that forget God.” The 
Son of God then took our nature on Him, that in Him 
it might do and suffer what jn itself was impossible to 
it. What it could not effect of itself, it could effect in 
Him. He carried it about Him through a life of penance. 
He earried it forward to agony and death. In Him 
our sinful nature died-and rose again. When it died 
in Him on the cross, that death was its new creation. 
In Him it satisfied its old and heavy debt; for the 
presence of His Divinity gave it transcendent merit. 
His presence had kept it pure from sin from the first. 
His Hand had carefully selected the choicest specimen 
of our nature from the Virgin’s substance ; and, 
separating from it all defilement, His personal in- 
dwelling hallowed it and gave it power. And thus, 
when it had been offered up upon the Cross, and was 
made perfect by suffering, it became the first-fruits of 
a new man; it became a Divine leaven of holiness for 
the new birth and spiritual life of as many as should 
receive it. And thus, as the Apostle says, “If one died 
for all, then did ad die 3” “our old man is crucified jn 
flim, that the body of sin might be destroyed ;” and 
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‘ together” with Christ “when we were dead in sins, 
hath He quickened us, and raised us up together, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.’ Thus “we are members of His body, from 
His flesh, and from His bones: for whosoever eateth 
His flesh and drinketh His blood, hath eternal life,” 
for His flesh is meat indeed, and His blood is drink 
indeed; and “he that eateth His flesh and drinketh 
His blood dwelleth in Him, and He in him’.” 

What a very different view of life do these doctrines 
present to us from that which the world takes. Only 
think of this one thing—of the eagerness of the great 
mass of men after matters of time, after engagements of 
this world; after gain, after national aggrandizement, 
after speculations which promise public or private advan- 
tage ; and having thought of this, turn back to the con- 
templation of Christ’s Cross, and then say, as candid 
men, whether the world, and all that is in the world, is 
not as unbelieving now as when Christ came. Does 
there not seem too great cause to fear that this nation, 
in spite of its having been baptized into the Cross of 
Christ, is in so unholy a state, that, did Christ come 
among us as He came among the Jews, we should, except 
a small remnant, reject Him as well as they? May we 
not be sure that men now-a-days, had they been alive 
when He came, would have disbelieved and derided the 
holy and mysterious doctrines which He brought? 
Alas! is there any doubt at all, that they would have 
fulfilled St. John’s words,—“ the darkness comprehended 
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it not?” Their hearts are set on schemes of this world : 

there would have been no sympathy between them and 
the calm and heavenly mind of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They would have said that His Gospel was strange, 
extravagant, incredible. The only reason they do not 
say so now is, that they are used to it, and do not really 
dwell on what they profess to believe. What! (it would 
have been said,) the Son of God taking human flesh, 
impossible! the Son of God, separate from God yet one 
with Him! “how can these things be?’ God Himself 
suffering on the Cross, the Almighty Everlasting God in 
the form of a servant, with human flesh and blood, 
wounded, insulted, dying? and all this as an Expiation 
for human sin? Why (they would ask) was an Expia- 
tion necessary ? why could not the All-merciful Father 
pardon without one? why is human sin to be accounted 
so great an evil? We see no necessity for so marvellous 
a remedy; we refuse to admit a course of doctrine so 
utterly unlike any thing which the face of this world 
tells us of. These are events without parallels ; they 
belong to a new and distinct order of things; and, 
while our heart has no sympathy with them, our reason 
utterly rejects them.—And as for Christ’s miracles, if 
they had not seen them, they would not have believed 
the report; if they had, they would have been ready 
enough to refer them to juggling craft,—if not, as the 
Jews did, to Beelzebub. 

Such will the holy truths of the Gospel ever appear 
to those who live to this world, whether they love its 
pleasures, its comforts, its prizes, cr its struggles ; their 
eyes are waxen gross, they cannot see Christ spiritually. 
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When they see Him, there is no beauty in Him that 
they should desire Him. Thus they become unbelieving. 
In our Lord’s words, “‘ No servant can serve two masters: 
for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else 
he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon’.”’ When He said this, the 
Pharisees derided Him. And He said unto them, “ Ye 
are they which justify yourselves before men; but God 
knoweth your hearts, for that which is highly esteemed 
among men is abomination in the sight of God.” God 
grant that we may not be of those who “justify them- 
selves before men,” and “ deride” those who preach the 
severe doctrine of the Cross! God grant that, if we 
have any misgivings about the corruptions and defects of 
the religion now so popular among us, we may have the 
grace forthwith to desire honestly to know God’s will! 
God grant that we may not attempt to deceive our con- 
sciences, and to reconcile together, by some artifice or 
other, the service of this world and of God! God grant 
that we may not pervert and dilute His holy Word, put 
upon it the false interpretations of men, reason ourselves 
out of its strictness, and reduce religion to an ordinary 
common-place matter—instead of thinking it what it 2s, 
a mysterious and supernatural subject, as distinct from 
any thing that lies on the surface of this world, as day 
is from night and heaven from earth ! 


1 Luke xvi. 18—15. 


SERMON VII. 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST THE MEASURE OF THE WORLD. 
(SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT.) 


JOHN xii. 32. 


“ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Me.” 


GREAT number of men live and die without re- 
flecting at all upon the state of things in which 

they find themselves. They take things as they come, 
and follow their inclinations as far as they have the 
opportunity. They are guided mainly by pleasure and 
pain, not by reason, principle, or conscience ; and they 
do not attempt to cxterpret this world, to determine what 
it means, or to reduce what they see and feel to system. 
But when persons, either from thoughtfulness of mind, 
or from intellectual activity, begin to contemplate the 
visible state of things into which they are born, then 
forthwith they find it a maze and a perplexity. Itis a 
riddle which they cannot solve. It seems full of contra- 
dictions and without a drift. Why it is, and what it is 
to issue in, and how it is what it is, and how we come 
to be introduced into it, and what is our destiny, are all 
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In this difficulty, some have formed one philosophy of 
life, and others another. Men have thought they had 
found the key, by means of which they might read what 
is so obscure. Ten thousand things come before us one 
after another in the course of life, and what are we to 
think of them? what colour are we to give them? Are 
we to look at all things in a gay and mirthful way ? or 
in a melancholy way? in a desponding or a hopeful way? 
Are we to make light of life altogether, or to treat the 
whole subject seriously ? Are we to make greatest things 
of little consequence, or least things of great conse- 
quence? Are we to keep in mind what is past and 
gone, or are we look on to the future, or are we to be 
absorbed in what is present? Zow are we to look at 
things ? this is the question which all persons of obser- 
vation ask themselves, and answer each 1 in his own way. 
‘They wish to think by rule; by something within them, 
which may harmonise and adjust what is without them. 
‘Such is the need felt by reflective minds. Now, let me 
ask, what zs the real key, what is the Christian interpre- 
tation of this world? What is given us by revelation 
to estimate and measure this world by? The event of 
this season,—the Crucifixion of the Son of God. 

It is the death of the Eternal Word of God made 
flesh, which is our great lesson how to think and how to 
speak of this world. His Cross has put its due value 
upon every thing which we see, upon all fortunes, all 
advantages, all ranks, all dignities, all pleasures; upon 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life. It has set a price upon the excitements, the 
rivalries, the hopes, the fears, the desires, the efforts, the 
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triumphs of mortal man. It has given a meaning to 
the various, shifting course, the trials, the temptations, 
the sufferings, of his earthly state. It has brought 
together and made consistent all that seemed discordant 
and aimless. It has taught us how to live, how to use 
this world, what to expect, what to desire, what to hope. 
It is the tone into which all the strains of this world’s 
music are ultimately to be resolved. ; 

Look around, and see what the world presents of high 
and low. Go to the court of princes. See the treasure 
and skill of all nations brought together to honour a 
child of man. Observe the prostration of the many 
before the few. Consider the form and ceremonial, the 
pomp, the state, the circumstance; and the vain-glory. 
Do you wish to know the worth of it all? look at the 
Cross of Christ. j 

Go to the political world: see nation jealous of nation, 
trade rivalling trade, armies and fleets matched against 
each other. Survey the various ranks of the community, 
its parties and their contests, the strivings of the 
ambitious, the intrigues of the erafty. What is the end 
of all this turmoil? the grave. What is the measure? 
the Cross. 

Go, again, to the world of intellect and science: 
consider the wonderful discoveries which the human 
mind is making, the variety of arts to which its 
discoveries give rise, the all but miracles by which it 
shows its power; and next, the pride and confidence of 
reason, and the absorbing devotion of thought to tran- 
sitory objects, which is the consequence. Would you 
form a right judgment of all this? look at the Cross. 
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Again: look at misery, look at poverty and destitu- — 
tion, look at oppression and captivity ; go where food is 
scanty, and lodging unhealthy. Consider pain and 
suffering, diseases long or violent, all that is friehtful 
nd revolting. Would you know how to rate all these ? 
gaze upon the Cross. 

Thus in the Cross, and Him who hung upon it, all 
things meet; all things subserve it, all things need it. 
It is their centre and their interpretation. For He was 
lifted up upon it, that He might draw all men and all 
things unto Him. 

But it will be said, that the view which the Cross of 
Christ imparts to us of human life and of the world, is 
not that which we should take, if left to ourselves; that 
it is not an obvious view; that if we look at things on 
their surface, they are far more bright and sunny than 
they appear when viewed in the light which this season 
casts upon them. ‘The world seems made for the enjoy- 
ment of just such a being as man, and man is put into it. 
He has the capacity of enjoyment, and the world supplies 
the means. How natural this, what a simple as well as 
pleasant philosophy, yet how different from that of the 
Cross! The doctrine of the Cross, it may be said, dis- 
arranges two parts of a system which seem made for 
each other ; it severs the fruit from the eater, the enjoy- 
ment from the enjoyer. How does this solve a problem ? 
does it not.rather itself create one ? 

I answer, first, that whatever force this objection may 
have, surely it is merely a repetition of that which Eve 
felt and Satan urged in Eden ; for did not the woman see 
that the forbidden tree was “ good for food,” and “a tree 
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to be desired?” Well, then, is it wonderful thatwe too, the 
descendants of the first pair, should still be in a world 
where there is a forbidden fruit, and that our trials should 
he in being within reach of it, and our happiness in ab- 
staining from it? The world, at first sight, appears made 
for pleasure, and the vision of Christ’s Cross is a solemn 
and sorrowful sight interfering with this appearance. 
Be it so; but why may it not be our duty to abstain 
from enjoyment notwithstanding, if it was a duty even 
in Eden ? 

But again ; it is but a superficial view of things to 
say that this life is made for pleasure and happiness. 
To those who look under the surface, it tells a very dif- 
ferent tale. The doctrine of the Cross does but teach, 
though infinitely more forcibly, still after all it does but — 
teach the very same lesson which this world teaches to 
those who live long in it, who have much experience in 
it, who know it. The world is sweet to the lips, but 
bitter to the taste. It pleases at first, but not at last. 
It looks gay on the outside, but evil and misery he con- 
cealed within. When a man has passed a certain 
number of years in it, he cries out with the Preacher, 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Nay, if he has not 
religion for his guide, he will be forced to go further, 
and say, “ All is vanity and vexation of spirit ;” all is 
disappointment; all is sorrow; all is pain. The sore 
judgments of God upon sin are concealed within it, and 
force a man to grieve whether he will or no. Therefore 
the doctrine of the Cross of Christ does but anticipate 
for us our experience of the world. It is true, it bids us 
grieve for our sins in the midst of all that smiles and 
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glitters around us; but if we will not heed it, we shall 
at length be forced to grieve for them from undergoing 
their fearful punishment. If we will not acknowledge 
that this world has been made miserable by sin, from 
the sight of Him on whom our sins were laid, we shall 
experience it to be miserable by the recoil of those sins 
upon ourselves. 

It may be granted, then, that the doctrine of the Cross 
is not on the surface of the world, The surface of things 
is bright only, and the Cross is sorrowful ; it is a hidden 
doctrine; it lies under a veil; it at first sight startles 
us, and we are tempted to revolt from it. Like St. 
Peter, we cry out, “Be it far from Thee, Lord; this 
shall not be unto Thee’’ And yet it is a true doctrine ; 
for truth is not on the surface of things, but in the 
depths. 

And as the doctrine of the Cross, though it be the 
true interpretation of this world, is not prominently 
manifested in it, upon its surface, but is concealed 3 80 
again, when received into the faithful heart, there it 
abides as a living principle, but deep, and hidden from 
observation. Religious men, in the words of Scripture, 
“live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved them 
and gave Himself for them? :” but they do not tell this 
to all men ; they leave others to find it out as they may. 
Our Lord’s own command to His disciples was, that 
when they fast, they should “anoint their head and 
wash their face*.”’” Thus they are bound not to make a 
display, but ever to be content to look outwardly differ- 
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ent from what they are really inwardly. They are to 
carry a cheerful countenance with them, and to control 
and regulate their feelings, that those feelings, by not 
bemg expended on the surface, may retire deep into their 
hearts and there live. And thus “ Jesus Christ and He 
crucified ” is, as the Apostle tells us, “a hidden wisdom;” 
—hidden in the world, which seems at first sight to 
speak a far other doctrine,—and hidden in the faithful 
soul, which to persons at a distance, or to chance 
beholders, seems to be living but an ordinary life, while 
really it is in secret holding communion with Him who 
was ‘‘manifested in the flesh,” “ crucified through weak- 
ness,” “justified in the Spirit, seen of Angels, and re- 
ceived up into glory.” 

This being the case, the great and awful doctrine of 
the Cross of Christ, which we now commemorate, may 
fitly be called, in the language of figure, the heart of 
religion. The heart may be considered as the seat of 
life; it is the principle of motion, heat, and activity; 
from it the blood goes to and fro to the extreme parts of 
the body. It sustains the man in his powers and facul- 
ties; it enables the brain to think; and when it is 
touched, man dies. And in like manner the sacred 
doctrine of Christ’s Atoning Sacrifice is the vital prin- 
ciple on which the Christian lives, and without which 
Christianity is not. Without it no other doctrine is | 
held profitably; to believe in Christ’s Divinity, or in His 
manhood, or in the Holy Trinity, or in a judgment to 
come, or in the resurrection of the dead, is an untrue 
belief, not Christian faith, unless we receive also the 
doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice. On the other hand, to re- 
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ceive it presupposes the-reception of other high truths of 
the Gospel besides ; it involves the belief in Christ’s true 
divinity, in His true incarnation, and in man’s sinful 
state by nature; and it prepares the way to belief in the 
sacred Eucharistic feast, in which He who was once 
crucified is ever given to our souls and bodies, verily 
and indeed, in His Body and in His Blood. But again, 
the heart is hidden from view; it is carefully and 
securely guarded ; it is not like the eye set in the fore- 
head, commanding all, and seen of all: and so in like 
manner the sacred doctrine of the Atoning Sacrifice is 
not one to be talked of, but to be lived upon; not to be 
put forth irreverently, but to be adored secretly ; not to 
be used as a necessary instrument in the conversion of 
the ungodly, or for the satisfaction of reasoners of this 
world, but to be unfolded to the docile and obedient ; to 
young children, whom the world has not corrupted ; to 
the sorrowful, who need comfort; to the sincere and 
earnest, who need a rule of life; to the innocent, who 
_ need warning; and to the established, who have earned 
the knowledge of it. 

One more remark I shall make, and then conclude. 
It must not be supposed, because the doctrine of the 
Cross makes us sad, that therefore the Gospel is a sad 
religion. The Psalmist says, ‘‘ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy;” and our Lord says, “They that 
mourn shall be comforted.” Let no one go away with 
the impression that the Gospel makes us take a gloomy 
view of the world and of life. It hinders us indeed 
from taking a superficial view, and finding a vain tran- 
sitory joy in what we see; but it forbids our immediate 
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enjoyment, only to grant enjoyment in truth and fulness 
afterwards. It only forbids us to degin with enjoyment. 
It only says, If you begin with pleasure, you will end 
with pain. It bids us begin with the Cross of Christ, 
and in that Cross we shall at first find sorrow, but in a 
while peace and comfort will rise out of that sorrow. 
That Cross will lead us to mourning, repentance, humi- 
liation, prayer, fasting ; we shall sorrow for our sins, we 
shall sorrow with Christ’s sufferings ; but all this sorrow 
will only issue, nay, will be undergone in a happiness 
far greater than the enjoyment which the world gives, 
—though careless worldly minds indeed will not believe 
this, ridicule the notion of it, because they never have 
tasted it, and consider it a mere matter of words, which 
religious persons think it decent and proper to use, and 
try to believe themselves, and to get others to believe, but 
which no one really feels. This is what they think; but 
our Saviour said to His disciples, “Ye now therefore 
have sorrow, but I will see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you.”... 
“Peace I leave with you; My peace I give unto you; 
not. as the world giveth, give I unto you.” And St. 
Paul says, ‘ The natural. man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him ; 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him’.” And 
thus the Cross of Christ, as telling us of our redemption 
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as well as of His sufferings, wounds us indeed, but so 
wounds as to heal also. 

And thus, too, all that is bright and beautiful, even 
on, the surface of this world, though it has no substance, 
and may not suitably be enjoyed for its own sake, yet 
is a figure and promise of that true Joy which issues out 
of the Atonement. It is a promise beforehand of what 
is to be: it is a shadow, raising hope because the sub- 
stance is to follow, but not to be rashly taken instead of 
the substance. And it is God’s usual mode of dealing 
with us, in mercy to send the shadow before the sub- 
stance, that we may take comfort in what 1s to be, 
before it comes. Thus our Lord before His Passion 
rode into Jerusalem in triumph, with the multitudes 
crying Hosanna, and strewing His road with palm 
branches and their garments. This was but a vain and 
hollow pageant, nor did our Lord take pleasure in it. 
It was a shadow which stayed not, but flitted away. It 
could not be more than a shadow, for the Passion had 
not been undergone by which His true triumph was 
wrought out. He could not enter into His glory before 
He had first suffered. He could not take pleasure in 
this semblance of it, knowing that it was unreal. Yet 
that first shadowy triumph was the omen and presage of 
the true victory to come, when He had overcome the 
sharpness of death. And we commemorate this figura- 
tive triumph on the last Sunday in Lent, to cheer us in 
the sorrow of the week that follows, and to remind us of 
the true joy which comes with Easter-Day. 

And so, too, as regards this world, with all its enjoy- 
ments, yet disappointments. Let us not trust it; let 
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us not give our hearts to it; let us not begin with it. 
Let us begin with faith; let us begin with Christ; let 
us begin with His Cross and the humiliation to which 
it leads. Let us first be drawn to Him who is lifted 
up, that so He may, with Himself, freely give us all 
things. Let us’ “seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness,” and then all those things of this 
world “ will be added to us.” They alone are able truly 
to enjoy this world, who begin with the world unseen. 
They alone enjoy it, who have first abstained from it. 
They alone can truly feast, who have first fasted; they 
alone are able to use the world, who have learned not to 
abuse it; they alone inherit it, who take it as a shadow 
of the world to come, and who for that world to come 


relinquish it. 


SERMON VIII. 
DIFFICULTY OF REALIZING SACRED PRIVILEGES. 
(ZASTER.) 


PsaLM exvill 24. 


“This is the Day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad in it.” ; 


ie is always very difficult to realize any great joy or 

great sorrow. We cannot realize it by wishing to 
do so. What brings joys and sorrows of this world 
home to us, is their circumstances and accompaniments. 
When a friend dies, we cannot believe him taken from 
us at first ;—we cannot believe ourselves to be in any 
new place when we are just come to it. When we are 
told a thing, we assent to it, we do not doubt it, but we 
do not feel it to be true, we do not understand it as a 
fact which must take up a position or station in our 
thoughts, and must be acted from and acted towards, 
must be dealt with as existing: that is, we do not 
realize it. This seems partly the reason why, when 
Almighty God reveals Himself in Scripture to this man 
or that, he, on the other hand, asks for some sign whereby 
he shall know that God has spoken. Doubtless sinful 
infirmity sometimes mixed itself up in such questions, 
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as in the case of Zacharias, who being a Priest in the 
Temple, the very dwelling-place of the Living God, 
where, if any where, Angels were present, where, if any 
where, God would speak, ought to have needed nothing 
whereby to realize to himself God’s power, God’s super- . 
intending eye, God’s faithfulness towards the house of 
Israel and its priests. Under the same feeling, though 
blamelessly, Gideon asked for the miracle upon the 
fleece. He could not bring himself to believe that Je 
was to be what God’s Angel had declared. What? he, 
the least of his father’s house, and his family poor in 
Manasseh, how could he understand that he was to be 
the greatest champion of Israel against the Midianites ? 
Not that he doubted it, for God had said it ; but he 
could not feel, think, speak, act as if it were true. If 
he attempted to do so, it was in an unreal way, and he 
spoke and acted unnaturally and on a theory, on a view 
of things which he had mastered one minute and which 
was gone the next. The special favour of God towards 
him, according to the words, “The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valour'!” seemed like a dream, 
and confused him. So he said “If now so it be, certain 
consequences flow from it; if God is with me, it is the 
God of miracles who is: with me, who can change the 
creature as He will; may He then vouchsafe to do so! 
that I may have the full impression on my soul, heart, 
and mind, of what my reason receives; that I may be 
familiarized to this strange and overpowering Providence, 
that J should be raised above my brethren, and made 
God’s minister to them for good.” And therefore he 
1 Judges vi. 12. 
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asked, first, that the fleece might be wet, then that it 
might be dry; not as evidence whereon to build his 
faith, but as a manifestation impressing his imagination 
and heart. . 

In somewhat the same way we are told of Jacob also ; 
“when he saw the wageons which Joseph had sent to 
carry him, the spirit of Jacob their father revived *.” 
Jacob, to be sure, did doubt what his sons reported, 
from distrust of them; yet the mere sight of the wag- 
gons did not serve to prove their veracity nearly so 
much, as to quiet his perplexed imagination, and to 
reconcile it to the sudden news. That news was more 
startling, than the reporters were untrustworthy. 

And thus we Christians, though born in our very 
infancy into the kingdom of God, and chosen above all 
other men to be heirs of heaven and witnesses to the 
world, and though knowing and believing this truth 
entirely, yet havevery great difficulty and pass many years 
in learning our privilege. Not any one, of course, fully 
understands it ;—doubtless; but we have not even a 
fair, practical hold of it. And here we are, even on this 
great Day, this Day of days, on which Christ arose 
from the dead,—here are we, on this very Day as infants, 
lying helpless and senseless on the ground, without eyes 
to see or heart to comprehend who we are. 

Surely so it is: and it cannot be denied that we have 
much to do, very much, before we rise to the under- 
standing of our new nature and its privileges, and learn 


to rejoice and be glad in the Day which the Lord 
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hath made; “the eyes of our understanding being en- 
lightened, that we may know what is the hope of His 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of His inhe- 
ritance in the Saints, and what is the exceeding greatness 
of His power to us-ward who believe, according to the 
working of His mighty power, which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him 
at His own right hand in the heavenly places’.” Such 
high words as these are, alas! scarcely more than mere 
words when spoken to us; at best, we but believe them, 
we do not in any good measure realize them. 

Now this insensibility or want of apprehension rises 
in great measure, it is scarcely necessary to say, from 
our exceeding frailness and sinfulness. Our old nature 
is continually exerting itself against the new; “the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit’.”’” Its desire is towards 
this world. This world is its food; its eyes apprehend 
this world. Because it is what it is, it allies itself to 
this world. The world and the flesh form a compact 
with each other; the one asks, and the other supplies. 
Therefore, in proportion as it seduces us into the world’s 
company, of course, in an equal degree, it blunts our 
perception of that world which we do not see; it pre- 
vents our realizing it. And thus one special cause of 
our difficulty in realizing our election into the kingdom 
of heaven is our evil nature, which familiarizes us with 
this world, Satan’s kingdom, and weighs on us and 
pulls us down when we would lift up our hearts, lift 
them up unto the Lord. This is certain: yet, besides 
this, there are certainly other reasons too which make it 
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difficult for us to apprehend our state, and cause us to 
do so but gradually ; and which are not our fault, but 
which arises out of our position and circumstances. 

We are born almost into the fulness of Christian 
blessings, long before we have reason. We could not 
apprehend them at all, and that without our own fault, 
when we were baptized ; for we were infants. As, then, 
we acquire reason itself but gradually, so we acquire 
the knowledge of what we are but gradually also ; 
and as it is no fault in us, but a blessing to us, that 
we were baptized so early, so, from the nature of 
the case, and not from any fault of ours, do we but 
slowly enter into the privileges of our baptism. So 
it is as regards all our knowledge of ourselves and of 
our position in the world; we but gradually gain it. 
At first children do not know that they are responsible 
beings ; but by degrees they not only feel that they are, 
but reflect on the great truth, and on what it implies. 
Some persons recollect a time as children when it fell 
on them to reflect what they were, whence they came, 
- whither they tended, why they lived, what was required 
of them. The thought fell upon them long after they 
had heard and spoken of God; but at length they began 
to realize what they had heard, and they began to muse 
about themselves. So, too, it is in matters of this 
world. As our minds open, we gradually understand 
where we are in human society. We have a notion of 
ranks and classes, of nations, of countries. We begin 
to see how we stand relatively to others. Thus a man 
differs from a boy; he has a general view of things ; 
he sees their bearings on each other; he sees his own 
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position, sees what is becoming, what is expected of 
him, what his duty is in-the community, what his rights. 
He understands his place in the world, and, in a word, 
he is at home in it. 

Alas, that while we thus grow in knowledge in 
matters of time and sense, yet we remain. children in 
knowledge of our heavenly privileges! St. Paul says, 
that whereas Christ is risen, He “hath raised us up 
together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus'.” This is what we have still to learn; 
to know our place, position, situation as “children of 
God, members of Christ, and inheritors of the kingdom 
of heaven.” We are risen again, and we know it not. 
We begin our Catechism by confessing that we are risen, 
but it takes a long life to apprehend what we confess. 
We are like people waking from sleep, who cannot 
collect their thoughts at once, or understand where 
they are. . By little and little the truth breaks upon 
us. Such are we in the present world; sons of hight, 
gradually waking to a knowledge of themselves. Tor 
this let us meditate, let us pray, let us work,—gradually 
to attain to a real apprehension of what we are. Thus, 
as time goes on, we shall gain first one thing, then 
another. By little and little we shall give up shadows 
and find the substance. Waiting on God day by day, 
we shall make progress day by day, and approach. to the 
true and clear view of what He has made us to be im 
Christ. Year by year we shall gain something, and 
each Easter, as it comes, will enable us: more to. rejoice 
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with heart and understanding in that great salvation 
which Christ then accomplished. 

This we shall find to be one great providential benefit 
arising from those duties which He exacts of us. Our 
duties to God and man are not only duties done to Him, 
but they are means of enlightening our eyes and making 
our faith apprehensive. very act of obedience has a ten- 
dency to strengthen our convictions about heaven. Every 
sacrifice makes us more zealous; every self-denial makes 
us more devoted. This is a use, too, of the observance 
of sacred seasons ; they wean us from this world, they 
impress upon us the reality of the world which we see 
not. We trust, if we thus proceed, we shall understand 
more and more where we are. We humbly trust that, 
as we cleanse ourselves from this world, our eyes wil} 
be enlightened to see the things which are only spiri- 
tually discerned. We hope that to us will be fulfilled 
in due measure the words of the beatitude, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God'.” We 
have good hope, which cannot deceive us, that if we 
wait upon God, as the Saints have ever waited, with 
fastings and prayers,—if we seek Him as Anna sought 
Him, or St. Peter at Joppa, or holy Daniel before 
them, Christ will be manifested to us; the day will 
dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts. We shall 
see the sign of the Son of man in heaven; we shall 
eat of the hidden manna, and possess that secret of 
the Lord which is with those that fear Him; and, 
hike St. Paul, we shall “know whom we have be- 
lieved, and be persuaded that He is able to keep that 
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which we have committed unto Him against that 
day’.”’ 

While then we feel keenly, as we ought, that we do 
not honour this Blessed Day with that lively and earnest 
joy which is its due, yet let us not be discouraged, let 
us not despond at this. We do feel joy ; we feel more 
joy than we know we do. We see more of the next 
world than we know we see. If we have duly improved 
the sacred season which is now past; if we have in 
good earnest, and without trifling with ourselves, denied 
ourselves in meat and drink, and other indulgences, 
according to our strength; if we have been frequent 
in prayers according to our opportunities; it cannot 
be but that a blessing has come upon us, and is upon 
us now. We may not be sensible of it, but by and 
by we shall know it, when we look back upon it. 
What has already happened in our past experience 
surely is enough to assure us of this. We know in 
what way we have been hitherto brought to recognize 
so much as we do recognize of our Christian blessedness; 
how very gradually, how silently. We may recollect, 
perhaps, one or other striking occurrence. Perhaps, as 
I have said, we can put our hand, as it were, on a 
time in our childhood, when the thought first came on 
us that we had relations towards other beings, and they 
towards us, and we marvelled what we were, and why 
ve existed. Perhaps, in after life, we recollect seasons 
when the force of Divine truth came on us more sensibly 
and distinctly ; but for the most part it is not so. For 
the most part we have gained truth, and made progress 
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from truth to truth, without knowing it. We cannot tell 
when we first held this, or first held that doctrine, which 
is now our joy and treasure. It is “as if a man should 
east seed into the ground, and should sleep and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up 
he knoweth not how... first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear.’ One may see this 
on all sides; one may see it especially at this time. 
God Almighty seems at this time to be mercifully 
leading numbers on to the full truth, as it is im Jesus 
(if it be not presumptuous thus to speak); He is 
leading them on, and they do not know it themselves. 
They are gradually modifying and changing their 
opinions, while they think they remain stationary. 
Others, perhaps, see how it is with them: they do 
not; im due time they will. Such is God’s wonderful 
way. Jacob was at Bethel before he knew it. We, 
too, are in the kingdom of grace without knowing it, 
and it is manifested in us before we are sensible of the 
manifestation. As infants gaze around them, and yet 
seem to look at nothing, we too see our privileges, yet 
do not master them. Let us pray ever, that we may 
know more and more what we are, and that we may 
duly apprehend our own knowledge; in a word, that 
we may have right feelings, and a corresponding creed. 

And now, to conclude, for it is hardly befitting on 
this Day to speak much, when God has done His 
greatest work. Letzus think of it and of Him. Let us 
rejoice in the Day which He has made, and let us be 
“willmg in the Day of His Power.” This is Easter 
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Day. Let us say this again and again to ourselves 
with fear and great joy. As children say to themselves, 
“This is the spring,” or “This is the sea,” trying to 
grasp the thought, and not let it go; as travellers in a 
foreign land say, “This is that great city,” or “This is 
that famous building,” knowing it has a long history 
through centuries, and vexed with themselves that they 
know so little about it ; so let us say, This is the Day of 
Days, the Royal Day, the Lord’s Day. This is the 
Day on which Christ arose from the dead; the Day 
which brought us salvation. It is a Day which has 
made us greater than we know. It is our Day of rest, 
the true Sabbath. Christ entered into His rest, and so 
do we. It brings us, in figure, through the grave and 
gate of death to our season of refreshment in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. We have had enough of weariness, and 
dreariness, and listlessness, and sorrow, and remorse. 
We have had enough of this troublesome world. We 
have had enough of its noise and din. Noise is its best 
music. But now there is stillness; and it is a stillness 
that speaks. We know.how strange the feeling is of 
perfect silence after continued sound. Such is our 
blessedness now. Calm and serene days have begun ; 
and Christ is heard in them, and His still small voice, 
because the world speaks not. Let us only put off the 
world, and we put on Christ. The receding from one is 
an approach to the other. We have now for some 
weeks been trying, through His grace, to unclothe our- 
selves of earthly wants and desires. May that un- 
clothing be unto us a clothing upon of things invisible 
and imperishable! May we grow in grace, and in the 
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knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, season after season, 
year after year, till He takes to Himself, first one, then 
another, in the order He thinks fit, to be separated 
from each other for a little while, to be united together 
for ever, in the kingdom of His Father and our Father, 
His God and our God. 


SERMON Ix, 
THE GOSPEL SIGN ADDRESSED TO FAITH. 


(EASTER.) 


Marv. xii. 38. 


« Then certain of the Scribes and of the Pharisees answered, saying, 
Master, we would see a Sign from Thee.” 


HESE Scribes and Pharisees, though Christ had 
wrought among them “works which none other 
man did,” and, as one of their own company confessed, 
no man could do miracles such as His “ except God were 
with him,” persisted. in asking for some decisive Sign, 
which would prove His Divinity beyond all question. 
In His reply, our Lord denied and yet promised such a 
sign. He says, “An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign; there shall no sign be given to it, 
but the Sign of the Prophet Jonas.” In this sentence it 
is implied, both that their wishes were not to be granted, 
yet that a great miracle was to be wrought. 

On a second occasion they asked again, Sadducees as 
well as Pharisees: they “came, and tempting, desired 
Him that He would show them a sign from heaven.” 
Joshua had stopped the sun and moon “in the sight of 
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Israel ;’ Samuel had brought thunder at harvest time ; 
they asked for a similar miracle. They asked for a 
sign from heaven; He answered still by promising a 
Sign from the earth,—a Sign like his, who was “ three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly.” A Sign 
was to be wrought and was to disappoint them: it was 
to be a Sign, but not to them ; hence our Lord says in 
the parallel passage in St. Mark, “ Verily I say unto 
you, There shall no sign be given to this generation *.” 

In an earlier part of His ministry, the same question 
had been asked, and the same answer given under a 
different image. The Jews “said unto Him, What sign 
showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these 
things?” He in like manner answers; “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up®.” They 
misunderstood Him, and He did not set them right. For 
they were to see, and see not; they were not to witness 
the Sign then, nor were they allowed to apprehend His 
language now. He spoke of the resurrection of His 
body, and they were not at that season to see Him whom 
they had pierced. 

Now what is remarkable in this passage is this, — 
that our Lord promised a great sign parallel to those 
wrought by the old prophets; yet instead of being 
public as theirs was, it was in the event, like Jonah’s, 
a secret sign. Few saw it; 1t was to be received by all, 
but on faith ; it was addressed to the humble and lowly. 
When it took place, and St. Thomas refused to believe 
without sight, our Lord said to him, “ Thomas, because 
thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed ; blessed are they 
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that have not seen, and yet have believed.” The Apostle, 
perhaps, might have been arguing, “If this be the 
Lord’s great Sign, surely it is to be seen. What is 
meant by the resurrection but an evidence which ‘is 
to be addressed to my senses? I have to believe, and 
this is to assure my belief’? Yet St. Thomas would 
have been more blessed, had he believed Christ’s miracu- 
lous Presence without seeing it; and our Lord implied 
that such persons there would be. 

Now what makes this a subject of interest to us is, 
that our Lord does expressly promise all Christians a 
certain gracious manifestation of Himself, which it is 
natural, at first sight, to suppose a sensible one: and 
many persons understand it to be such, as if it were not 
more blessed to believe than to see. Our Lord says; 
“He that hath My commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth Me; and he that loveth Me, shall be 
loved of My Father, and I will love him, and will mani- 
fest Myself to him.” When Jude asked Him, “ Lord, 
how is it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us, and 
not unto the world?” our Lord answered, “If a man 
love Me, he will keep My words; and My Father will 
Jove him, and We will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him’*.” In accordance with this promise, St. 
Paul says, ‘The Spirit Itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God ;” and St. John, 
“ He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself.” . 

Now, that this great gift, whatever it be, is of a 
nature to impart illumination, sanctity, and peace, to 
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the soul to which it comes, far from disputing, I would 
earnestly maintain. And, in this indirect way, doubt- 
less, it is in a certain sense apprehended and perceived ; 
perceived in its effects, with a consciousness that those 
effects cannot come of themselves, but imply a gift from 
which they come, and a presence of which they are, as 
it were, the shadow, a voice of which they are the echo. 
But there are persons who desire the inward manifesta- 
tion of Christ to be much more sensible than this. They 
will not be contented without some sensible sign and 
direct evidence that God loves them; some assurance, in 
which faith has no part, that God has chosen them ; and 
which may answer to their anticipations of what Serip- 
ture calls “the secret of the Lord,’ and “ that hidden 
manna ” which Christ invites us to partake. Some men, 
for instance, hold that their conscience would have no 
peace, unless they recollected the time when they were 
converted from darkness to light, from a state of wrath 
to the kingdom of God. Others consider, that in order 
to possess the seal of election, they must be able to 
discern in themselves certain feelings or frames of mind, 
a renunciation of their own merit, and an apprehension 
of gospel salvation ; asif it were not enough to renounce 
ourselves and follow Christ, without the lively conscious- 
ness that we are doing so; and that in this hes “ the 
secret of the Lord.” Others go further; and think that 
without a distinct inward assurance of his salvation, a 
man is not in a saving state. This is what men often 
conceive ; not considering that whatever be the mani- 
festation promised to Christians by our Lord, it is not 
likely to be more sensible and more intelligible than the 
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great sign of His own Resurrection. Yet even that, 
like the miracle wrought upon Jonah, was in secret, 
and they who believed without seeing it were more 
blessed than those who saw. 

All this accords with what is told us about particular 
Divine manifestations in other parts of Scripture. The 
Saints reflected on them afterwards, and mastered them, 
but can hardly be considered as sensible of them at the 
very time. Thus Jacob, after the vision, says; “ Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” Manoah 
said to his wife, after the Angel had departed, “ We 
shall surely die, because we have seen God.” Gideon in 
like circumstances said, “ Alas, O Lord God! for because 
I have seen an Angel of the Lord face to face.” And 
St. Peter, while the Angel was delivering him out of 
prison, though he obeyed him, yet “ wist not that it was 
true which was done by the Angel, but thought he saw 
a vision ;” but “ when he was come to himself, he said, 
Now I know of a surety that the Lord hath sent His 
Angel’.” 

Let no one think it strange to say, that God may 
be holding communion with us without our knowing it. 
Do not all good thoughts come from Him? Yet are we 
sensible that they so come? Can we tell how they come? 
We commonly speak of being influenced by God’s grace, 
and resisting His grace; this implies a certain awful 
intercourse between the soul and God; yet who will say 
that he himself can tell in particular instances when 
God moves him, and when he is responding this way or 
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that? It is one thing, then, to receive impressions, 
another to reflect upon them and to be conscious of them. 
God may manifest Himself to us, and that to the in- 
crease of our comfort, and yet we not realize that He 
does so. 

But now to proceed ; for there is more information 
given us on the subject. There was another occasion 
on which the Jews asked for a sign, and on which our 
Lord answered by promising one, not to His Apostles 
only, but in continuance, like the manifestation He 
speaks of, to all His faithful followers. And it was a 
sign not more sensible or palpable, not less the object 
of faith as regards the many, than that sign of His 
resurrection which He gave once for all. He had just 
before been feeding five thousand men with five barley 
loaves and two small fishes; when, not contented: with 
this, the Jews said, “ What sign showest Thou, that we 
may see and believe Thee? What dost Thou work ?? 
and they proceeded to refer to the “sign from heaven,” 
which Moses had given them. “ Our Fathers did eat 
manna in the desert, as it is written, He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.” It was a little thing, they 
seemed to say, to multiply bread, but it was a great 
thing to send down bread from heaven,—a great thing, 
when the nature of the creature was changed, and men 
were made to live by the word of the Lord. Was the 
Son of man able to give them bread such as this? Yes, 
surely, He had a Sign,—a Sign from heaven, more 
wonderful, a fearful Sign, surpassing thought and sur- 
passing sight too, addressed to faith only, but not the 
less true because it was hidden. Moses gave their 
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fathers bread from heaven ; they saw it, ate it, and were 
dead; His sign was greater. He was Himself the Bread 
from heaven under the Gospel, and the Bread of life. 
He took not of the creature to satisfy their need, but 
He gave Himself for the life of the world. “ Moses 
gave you not that bread from heaven; but My Father 
giveth you the True Bread from heaven, for the Bread 
of God is He which cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life unto the world. I am the Bread of Life. 
This is the Bread which cometh down from heaven, that 
aman may eat thereof and not die.” Now I am not 
led to speak here of that special ordinance in which His 
‘Divine announcement is fulfilled ; this would be foreign 
to my present purpose.’ I do but wish to consider. the 
gift in itself, and the sign in itself, as these words de- 
scribe it. Itis a sign greater than manna, yet beyond 
dispute, as the passage itself shows, a sign not addressed 
to sight, but to faith. For our Lord speaks of our 
“coming to Him,” and “ believing on Him ;” and He 
says that “it is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing ;” and He warns us, “No one can 
come unto Me, except the Father which hath sent Me 
draw him.” His coming up from the heart of the earth 
was a sign for faith, not for sight; and such is His 
coming down from heaven as Bread. 

I have been speaking of the signs which He Himself 
promised ; but others were announced concerning Him 
by His servants, and these, let it be observed, are secret 
also, and addressed to faith. The Prophet Isaiah was 
commissioned to promise Ahaz a sign; “Ask thee a 
sien of the Lord thy God,”.he says, “ask it either in 
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the depth or in the height above.” When Ahaz would 
not speak, the Prophet proceeded : “The Lord Himself 
shall give you a Sign; behold, a Virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a Son, and shall call His name Immanuel ’.” 
Yet could there be a Sign more secret, less exposed to 
the senses, less addressed to the reason, than the Con- 
ception of Christ? It was a miracle, yet not an evi- 
dence. 

And so again, when our Lord was born, the Angel 
gave the Shepherds a Sign; but which was the greater 
evidence, the Angel himself, and the multitude of the 
heavenly host, or the Sign itself which he sent them to 
see? “This shall be a Sign unto you,” he said, “ Ye 
shall see the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger.” Was this an evidence of greatness or of 
meanness? Did it prove Him to be God, or was it a 
trial of faith ? 

And so again, though it is not called a sign, yet it 
had been published in the manner of a sign, that the 
Lord should suddenly come to His Temple, even the 
“Messenger of the Covenant,” that “the glory of the 
latter house should be greater than that of the former,” 
and that God would “glorify the house of His glory.” But 
how did He come to fulfil these prophecies? As an 
infant in arms, recognized by one or two holy persons, 
and that by means of faith, without pomp, or display of 
greatness. Simeon held in his hands the immaculate 
form of the Saviour of men, the Light and Life of the 
world, the all-holy and incorruptible Presence which 
the Angels of God worship; yet in what an outward 
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appearance! Yet still he said undoubtingly, “ Mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation; a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of Thy people Israel.” 

What is true in these instances, is true of all the 
parts of our Lord’s gracious economy. He was “ma- 
nifested in the flesh; justified in the Spirit; seen of 
Angels ; preached unto the Gentiles; believed on in the 
world ; received up into glory ;” yet what was the nature 
of the manifestation? The Annunciation was secret ; 
the Nativity was secret ; the miraculous Fasting in the 
wilderness was secret; the Resurrection secret; the 
Ascension not far from secret; the abiding Presence 
secret. One thing alone was public, and in the eyes 
of the world,—His Death; the only event which did 
not speak of His Divinity, the only event in which He 
seemed a sign, not of power, but of weakness. He 
was crucified in weakness, but He was not crucified in 
secret. His humiliation was proclaimed and manifested 
all over the earth. When lifted up indeed from the 
earth, He displayed His power; He drew all men to 
Him, but not from what was seen, but from what was 
hidden, from what was not known, from what was 
matter of faith, from His atoning virtue. As far as 
seen, He was, in holy Simeon’s words, “a Sign which 
should be spoken against.” It is not by reason or by 
sight that we accept and glory in the sign of the Cross; 
it is by “laying aside all malice, and all guile, and 
hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speaking,” and 
“as newborn babes desiring the sincere milk of the 
word, that we may grow thereby.” “If so be,” as 
St. Peter proceeds, “ye have tasted that the Lord is 
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gracious; to whom coming, as unto a living stone, 
disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and 
precious, ye also as lively stones are built up a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. Unto you, there- 
fore, that believe, He is precious; but unto them which 
be disobedient, the Stone which the builders disallowed, 
the same is made the head of the corner ?.” 

Let us not seek then for signs and wonders, or ask 
for sensible inward tokens of God’s favour; let us not 
indulge enthusiasm, or become the slaves of superstition, 
who are children of God by faith. Faith only can in- 
troduce us to the unseen Presence of God; let us 
venture to believe, let us make trial before we see, 
and the evidence which others demand before believing, 
we shall gain more abundantly by believing. Almighty 
God is hidden from us; the world does not discover 
Him to us; we may go to the right hand and the left, 
but we find Him not. The utmost we can do in the 
way of nature is to feel after Him, who, though we see 
Him not, yet is not far from every one of us. “Lo 
He goeth by me,” says Job, “and I see Him not; He 
passeth on also, and I perceive Him not.” “O that 
I knew where I might find Him! that I might come 
even to His seat. . . . Behold, I go forward, and He 
is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him. 
On the left hand where He doth work, but I cannot 
behold Him; He hideth Himself on the right hand, 
that I cannot see Him?.” This is the veil that is cast 
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over all nations ; the want of intercourse or communion 
between the soul and Him who made it. We can speak 
to His creatures, we cannot speak to Him. Once it was 
not so; man was created upright, and then He saw 
God; he fell, and lost God’s image and God’s presence. 
How must he regain his privilege, but by becoming 
what he once was? He lost it by sinning, he must 
regain it by pureness. And till this recovery he must 
accept it on faith ; he is allowed to apprehend and enjoy 
it by faith. He begins with faith, that he may end with 
holiness; he is allowed to begin with faith, because faith 
is itself of a holy nature, and the first fruits and earnest 
of holiness to come. Faith is the religion of sinners 
beginning to purify themselves for God, and in every 
age, and under every dispensation, the just have lived 
by faith. “ By faith” Moses “endured, as seeing Him 


? for lack of faith Balaam met an 


who is invisible ;’ 
Angel in the way and discerned him not. Thus “we 
wall by faith, not by sight;” we “look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen.” We set Him on our right hand, “ whom 
having not seen, we love: in whom, though now we 
see Him not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory, receiving the end of our 
faith, even the salvation of our souls.” 

Opposed to this generous and vigorous faith are carnal 
blindness and grossness of heart, of which Scripture 
speaks so often. Whatever there is of spiritual light 
within us, is quenched by indulging our natural tastes 
and appetites. Our Lord says, “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon;” He bids us watch and pray, and 
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beware of eating and drinking, buying and selling, 
marrying and being given in marriage. We cannot 
have our eyes at once on this world and on the other. 
Those who live in the sun’s glare, can see nothing in 
twilight ; but those whose eyes are used to the shade, 
see many things which the others will not believe they 
can see. So is it with our souls ; the minding of the flesh, 
aiming at this world’s goods, seeking to rise or succeed 
in life, gazing on greatness, rank, distinction, abund- 
ance, pomp and show, coveting wealth, measuring 
things by wealth, eating and drinking without restraint, 
placing no curb upon the passions, exercising no self- 
command, living without rule, indolently and weakly 
following the first idea which presents itself, the first 
impulse, the first temptation, all this makes the heart 
irreligious. Then it is that men ask for clearer evidence, 
and reject the truth; then they say, “ How can these 
things be?” or “This is a hard saying :” or “What 
sign showest Thou ?” for “the heart of this people,” in 
the prophet’s words, “is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes have they closed ; lest 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their hearts, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them.” When He healed 
men in the days of His flesh, it was indeed by means 
of His own sacred Person, His touch, or His breath, or 
His voice ; but still faith was the condition on the part 
of the suppliants ; and now too, though He is with us 
ever so really and fully according to His promise, yet 
He requires faith, as before, in order to our restoration 
to His favour and to His image. 
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What a contrast to such thoughts as these is the con- 
duct of the mass of men! ‘Truly they are “ without 
God in the world,’—that is, they do not keep before 
their minds, in any sense, that He is present, though 
unseen ; they do not even admit that they ought to do 
so, or try to do so, or approach even to the idea that 
there are persons who do live as in the sight of the 
Invisible. Go into the general concourse of men, and 
what notion is there entertained of such a dependence 
upon, such an intercourse with, things unseen, as Serip- 
ture prescribes? They are engaged in their several 
trades and professions ; they are active, companionable, 
and friendly; they are unexceptionable as far as the 
civilities and kindnesses of mutual intercourse are con- 
cerned ; but what are they more? Have they seriousness? 
Are they under the habitual influence of religion? Do 
they sacrifice this life to the next? Is there any thing 
which they do or do not, which they would not do, or 
would not omit to do, were religion a mere idle tale? 
Is God in any one of their thoughts? Do they fear 
Him? Do they recollect that they are to be judged? 
What “ marks” have they “of the Lord Jesus?” How 
show they that they are waiting for Him who has gone 
away only to come back again? What an awful sight 
does the baptized world present to any one who retires 
some few steps out of it! O fearful thought, a Day will 
come when every eye shall see Him bodily, whom they 
will not learn now to see spiritually! O fearful thought 
indeed, when all these indolent and careless men, to say 
nothing of open scoffers and profligates, will be gathered 
together before His Judgment-seat, to receive their 
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doom once for all! At present they look upon religion 
as a dream, and religious men as dreamers; they only 
think of them as narrow-minded men, or superstitiously 
strict, or weak, or fanciful, or hypocrites, or fanatical, or 
party-spirited; as persons who profess much, but are, 
after all, much the same as other men, governed by 
the same weaknesses, passions, and inducements. 

O miserable and most dreadful Day of His coming, and 
who shall abide it? when those who will not acknow- 
ledge the secret glory, shall at leneth feel the mani- 
fested power of the Lamb; when those who will not 
discern His tokens now, but think His ordinances, His 
Church, His servants, to be but things of this world, 
will then see “the Sign of the Son of man in heaven,” 
and against their will must believe and tremble. For 
“then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.” Let us be wise 
in time; let us seek Him “ while it is called to-day ;” 
let us “seek the Lord and His strength, seek His 
face evermore.” Let us seek Him in His Temple, 
and in its ordinances; especially in that most sacred 
Ordinance in which He all but reveals to us His 
heavenly countenance, all but gives us to touch His 
hands and feet, and put our hand into His side, that 
we may see that it is He Himself, and that we are fol- 
lowing no deceitful vision. He said to Mary, “Touch 
Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My Father.” He 
is now ascended, therefore we may touch Him. Let us, 
as far as is permitted us, approach Him, who walked 
upon the sea, and rebuked the wind, and multiplied the 
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loaves, and turned the water into wine, and made the 
clay give sight, and entered through the closed doors, 
and came and vanished at His will. Let us see Him 
by faith, though our eyes are holden, that we know it 
not. Evermore may He so be with us, a gracious Lord, 
whose “ garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia,’’ of 
“spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, and all 
trees of frankincense, myrrh, and aloes, with all the chief 
spices ’.” So may He be with us evermore, moving our 
hearts within us, “ until the day break and the shadows 


flee away.” 
1 Ps. xlv. 8. Cant. iv. 14. 


SERMON X. 
THE SPIRITUAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST IN THE CHURCH. 
(EASTER.) 


JOHN xvi. 16. 


“A little while, and ye shallnot see Me: and again, a little while, and 
ye shall see Me, because I go to the Father.” 


eae opposite lessons are drawn in different parts 
of Scripture from the doctrine of Christ’s leaving 
the world and returning to His Father; lessons so 
opposite the one to the other, that at first a a reader 
might even find a difficulty in reconciling them’together. 
In an earlier season of His ministry, our Lord inti- 
mates that when He was removed, His disciples should 
sorrow,—that then was to be the special time for humili- 
ation. “Can the children of the Bride-chamber mourn 
He asks, “as long asthe Bridegroom is with them ? but 
the da ys will come, when the Bridegroom shall be taken 
. from them, and ¢hen shall they fast’.”’ Yet in the words 
following the text, spoken by Him when He was going 


away, He says; “TI will see you again, and your heart 
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shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you.” 
And He says shortly before it, “It is expedient for you 
that I go away.” And again: “I will not leave you 
comfortless, I will come to you. Yet-a little while, and 
the world seeth Me no more: but ye see Me.” Thus 
Christ’s going to the Father is at once a source of 
sorrow, because it involves His absence; and of joy, 
because it involves His presence. And out of the 
doctrine of His resurrection and ascension, spring 
those Christian paradoxes, often spoken of in Scripture, 
that we are sorrowing, yet always rejoicing ; as having: 
nothing, yet possessing all things. 

This, indeed, is our state at present; we have lost 
Christ and we have found Him; we see Him not, yet 
we discern Him. We embrace His feet, yet He says, 
“Touch Me not.” How is this? it is thus: we have 
lost the sensible and conscious perception of Him; we 
cannot look on Him, hear Him, converse with Him, 
follow Him from place to place ; but we enjoy the spiri- 
tual, immaterial, inward, mental, real sight and posses- 
sion of Him; a possession more real and more present 
than that which the Apostles bad in the days of His 
flesh, decause it is spiritual, decause it is invisible. We 
know that the closer any object of this world comes to 
us, the less we can contemplate it and comprehend it, 
Christ has come so close to us in the Christian Chureh 
(if I may so speak), that we cannot gaze on Him or 
discern Him. He enters into us, He claims and takes 
possession of His purchased inheritance; He does not 
present Himself to us, but He takes us to Him. He 
makes us His members. Our faces are, as it were, 
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turned from Him; we see Him not, and know not of 
His presence, except by faith, because He is over us and 
within us. And thus we may at the same time lament 
because we are not conscious of His presence, as the 
Apostles enjoyed it before His death; and may rejoice 
because we know we do possess it even more than they, 
according to the text, “whom having not seen (that 1s, 
with the bodily eyes) ye love; in whom, though now ye 
see Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory: receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls '.” 

Concerning this great and mysterious gift, the pre- 
sence of Christ, invisible to sense, apprehended by 
faith, which seems to be spoken of in the text, and is 
suggested by this season of the year, I. purpose now to 
say some few words. 

Now observe what the promise is, in the text and the 
verses following—a new era was to commence, or what 
is called in Scripture “a day of the Lord.’ We know 
how much is said in Scripture about the awfulness and 
graciousness of a day of the Lord, which seems to be 
some special time of visitation, grace, judgment, restora- 
tion, righteousness, and glory. Much is said concerning 
days of the Lord in the Old Testament. In the begin- 
ing we read of those august days, seven in number, each 
perfect, perfect all together, in which all things were 
created, finished, blessed, acknowledged, approved by 
Almighty God. And all things will end with a day 
greater still, which will open with the coming of Christ 
from heaven, and the judgment; this is especially the 
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Day of the Lord, and will introduce an eternity of 
blessedness in God’s presence for all believers. And 
another special day predicted and fulfilled, is that long 
season which precedes and prepares for the day of 
heaven, viz. the Day of the Christian Church, the Day 
of the gospel, the Day of grace. This is a day much 
spoken of in the Prophets, and it is the day of which 
our Saviour speaks in the passage before us. Observe 
how solemn, how high a day it is: this is His account 
of it, “I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice ; 
your joy no man taketh from you. And in that Day 
ye shall ask Me nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My Name, 
He will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing 
in My name; ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full. ... At that Day ye shall ask in my 
Name, and I say not unto you, that I will pray the 
Father for you, for the Father Himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved Me, and have believed that I came 
out from God. I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world; again I leave the world, and go to 
the Father.’ The Day, then, that dawned upon the 
Church at the Resurrection, and beamed forth in full 
splendour at the Ascension, that Day which has no set- 
ting, which will be, not ended, but absorbed in Christ’s 
glorious appearance from heaven to destroy sin and 
death; that Day in which we now are, is described in these 
words of Christ as a state of special Divine manifestation, 
of special introduction into the presence of God. By 
Christ, says the Apostle, “we have the access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand.” He “ hath raised us 
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up together, and made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus.” “Your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” “Our conversation is in heaven, from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
“ God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘ As many as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ.” And our Lord says; “I will love 
him, and will manifest Myself to him. ... We will 
come unto him, and make Our abode with him.” Thus 
we Christians stand in the courts of God Most High, 
and, in one sense, see His face; for He who once was 
on earth, has now departed from this visible scene of 
things in a mysterious, twofold way, both to His Father 
and into our hearts, thus making the Creator and His 
creatures one; according to His own words, “I will 
not leave you comfortless: I will come to you. Yet a 
little while, and the world seeth Me no more; but ye 
see Me: because I live, ye shall live also. At that Day 
ye shall know that Iam in the Father, and ye in Me, 


and I in you’.” 





Now, in behalf of this mystery, I observe : 
First, that Christ really is with us now, whatever be 
the mode of it. This He says expressly Himself; “Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
He even says, “ Where two or three.are gathered toge- 
ther in My Name, there am I in the midst of them?” 
1 Rom. vy. 2. Eph. ii. 6. Col. iii. 8. Phil. iii. 20. 2 Cor. iv. 6: 


Gal. iii. 27. John xiv. 21—23. 18—20, 
2 Matt. xxviii. 20; xviii. 20. 
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And in a passage already quoted more than once, “I 
will not leave you comfortless: I will come to you.” 
Christ’s presence, then, is promised to us still, though 
He is on the right hand of the Father. You will say, 
“Yes; He is present as God.” Nay, I answer; more 
than this, He is the Christ, and the Christ is promised, 
and Christ is man as well as God. This surely is plain 
even from the words of the text. He said He was 
going away. Did He go away as God or as man? “A 
little while, and ye shall not see Me;” this was on His 
death. He went away as man, He died as man; if, 
then, He promises to come again, surely He must mean 
that He would return as man, in the only sense, that is, 
in which He could return. As God He is ever present, 
never was otherwise than present, never went away ; 
when His body died on the Cross and was buried, when 
His soul departed to the place of spirits, still He was 
with His disciples in His Divine ubiquity. The separa- 
tion of soul and body could not touch His impassible 
everlasting Godhead. When then He says He should 
go away, and come again and abide for ever, He is 
speaking, not merely of His omnipresent Divine nature, 
but of His human nature. As being Christ, He says 
that He, the Incarnate Mediator, shall be with His 
Church for ever. 

But again: you may be led to explain His declaration 
thus; “ He das come again, but in His Spirit; that is, 
His Spirit has come instead of Him; and when it is 
said that He is with us, this only means that His Spirit 
is with us.” No one, doubtless, can deny this most 
gracious and consolatory truth, that the Holy Ghost is 
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come; but why has He come? to supply Christ’s 
absence, or to accomplish His presence? Surely to make 
Him present. Let us not for a moment suppose that 
God the Holy Ghost comes in such sense that God the 
Son remains away. No; He has not so come that 
Christ does not come, but rather He comes that Christ 
may come in His coming. Through the Holy Ghost we 
have communion with Father and Son. “ In Christ we 
are builded together,” says St. Paul, “ for an habitation 
of God through the Spirit.” “Ye are the temple 
of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 
“Strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner 
man, that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” 
The Holy Spirit causes, faith welcomes, the indwelling: 
of Christ in the heart. Thus the Spirit does not take 
the place of Christ in the soul, but secures that place to 
Christ. St. Paul insists much on this presence of 
Christ in those who have His Spirit. “ Know ye not,” 
he says, “that your bodies are the members of Christ ?” 
“ By one Spirit are we all baptized into one Body... 
ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” 
“Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ 
is in you, except ye be reprobates?” “Christ in you, 
the hope of glory.” And St. John: “ He that hath the 
Son, hath Life; and he that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not Life.” And our Lord Himself, “ Abide in Me 
and I in you: I am the Vine, ye are the branches. He 
that abideth in Me, and I in Him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” The Holy Spirit, then, vouchsafes 
to come to us, that by His coming Christ may come to 
us, not carnally or visibly, but may enter into us. And 
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thus He is both present and absent; absent in that He 
has left the earth, present in that He has not left the 
faithful soul; or, as He says Himself, “The world seeth 
Me no more, but ve see Me’.” 

You will say, How can He be present to the Christian 
and in the Church, yet not be on earth, but on the 
right hand of God? I answer, that the Christian 
Church is made up of faithful sow/s, and how can any of 
us say where the soul is, simply and really? The soul 
indeed acts through the body, and perceives through 
~ the body ; but where is it? or what has it to do with 
place ? or why should it be a thing incredible that the 
power of the Spirit should so visit the soul as to open 
upon it a Divine manifestation, which yet it perceives 
not, because its present perceptions are only through 
the body? Who shall limit the power of the gracious * 
Spirit of God? How know we, for instance, but that 
He makes Christ present with us, by making us present 
with Christ? As the earth goes round the sun, yet the 
sun is said to move, so our souls, in fact, may be taken 
up to Christ, when He is said to come to us. But no 
need to insist on one mode in which the mystery may 
be conceived, when ten thousand ways are possible with 
God, of which we know nothing. Scripture says enough 
to show us that influences may be exerted upon the 
soul so marvellous, that we cannot decide whether the 
soul remains in the body or not, while subjected to 


1 Eph. ii. 22. 1 Cor. iii. 16. Eph. il. Le Le Commivies bois” xit, 
18. 27. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Col. i. 27. 1 John vy. 12. John xv. 4, 5; 
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them. St. Paul, speaking of himself, says, “ Whether 

in the body, I cannot tell, or whether out of the body, 
T cannot tell; God knoweth:... caught up to the third 
heaven.” And he repeats his statement: “I knew 
such a man,” meaning himself, “ whether in the body I 
cannot tell, or out of the body I cannot tell, God know- 
eth: how that he was caught up into Paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter.” St. Paul was brought into Paradise, 
yet his body remained where it was; and whether his 
soul was separated from it, was a question which he — 
could not decide. How can we pretend to decide what 
the Holy Spirit may or may not do towards faithful 
souls now, and whether He does not manifest Christ to 
and in them, by bringing them to Christ? Again ; 


*consider Satan’s power in showing our Lord all the 


kingdoms of the world “in @ moment of time ;” 


may not 
the Almighty Spirit much more do with us, what the 
evil one did with our Lord? May He not in less than 
a moment bring our souls into God’s presence, while our 
bodies are on earth ? 

And again; while we know so little about our own 
souls, on the other hand, we are utterly ignorant of 
the state in which our Blessed Lord exists at present, 
and the relation of this visible world to Him; or 
whether it may not be possible for Him, in some 
mysterious way, to come to us, though He is set down 
on the right hand of God. Did He not, after His 
resurrection, come into a room, of which the doors were 
shut, yet suffer Himself to be handled, to prove that 
He was not a spirit? Certainly then, though He is 
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clothed in our nature, and is perfect man, yet His 
glorified body is not confined by those laws under which 
our mortal bodies lie. 

But further; whether it is difficult to conceive or 
no, Scripture actually gives us at least one instance of 
His appearing after His ascension, as if to satisfy us that 
His presence is possible, though it be mysterious. We 
all know that He has often vouchsafed to appear to 
His saints in visions. Thus He appeared to St. John, 
as related in the Book of Revelation; and to St. Paul, 
when he was at Corinth, at Jerusalem several times, 
and in the ship. Zhese appearances were not an actual 
presence of Christ, as we may conjecture, but impres- 
sions divinely made, and shadows cast upon the mind. 
And in the same way we may explain His appearing to 
St. Stephen. When that blessed Martyr said, “ Behold 
I see the heavens open, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of God,’ we may suppose he did not 
see this great sight really, but only had a vision of it. 
These, I repeat, may be visions; but what shall we say 
to Christ’s appearance to St. Paul on his conversion, 
while he was on the way to Damascus? For then the 
Lord Jesus plainly was seen and heard by him close at 
hand. “ He fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying 
unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? And 
he said, Who art Thou, Lord? And the Lord said, 
I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest’.” How was this ? 
We do not know. Can a body be in two places 
at once? I do not say so; I only say, Here is a 


1 Acts ix. 4, 5. 
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mystery. By way of contrast with this real sight of 
the Lord, we are presently told that to Ananias the Lord 
appeared “in a vision.” And hence, moreover, when 
Ananias came to Saul, he said that God had chosen him 
that he should “see that Just One, and hear the voice 
of His mouth*.’ And hence, too, he says himself in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, “Am I not an Apostle? 
am I not free? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ??” 
Would he have said this, if he had had but a vision of 
Him? Had he not many more visions of Him, not 
one only? And again, after mentioning our Lord’s 
appearance to St. Peter, the Eleven, and five hundred 
brethren at once, and St. James, he adds, “last of all, 
He was seen of me also, as of one born out of due 
time *.” That is, he speaks of his having been favoured 
with a sight of Christ in as real, true, and literal a 
sense, as that in which the other Apostles had seen Him. 
St. Paul then saw Him, and heard Him speak, who was 
on the right hand of God. And this literal sight seems 
to have been, for some unknown reason, necessary for the 
office of an Apostle; for, in accordance with St. Paul’s 
words, just now cited, St. Peter says, when an Apostle 
was to be chosen in the place of Judas, “ Of these men 
which have companied with us . .. from the baptism of 
John unto that same day when He was taken up from 
us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of His 
resurrection.” And again, to Cornelius, “ Him God 
raised up the third day, and showed Him openly, not to 
all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, 


1 Acts xxii. 14, 2 1 Cor. ix. 1. 3 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
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even to us!” 


If St. Paul saw only a vision of Christ, 
and not Christ ‘verily and indeed,’ in that case he 
was not a witness of His resurrection. But if he did 
see Him, it is possible for Christ to be present with ws 
also, as with him. 

Once more: it may be said that “ St. Paul was con- 
scious of the presence of Christ on his conversion, and 
that he actually saw the sights and /eard the sounds of ' 
Paradise, but that we see and hear nothing. We, then, 
are not in Christ’s presence, else we should be conscious 
of it.” Now, with a view of meeting this objection, let 
us turn to the account of His appearances to His disci- 
ples after the Resurrection, which are most important, 
first, as showing that such an unconscious communion 
with Christ is possible; next, that it is likely to be the 
sort of communion now granted to us, from the cireum- 
stance that in that period of forty days after the Resur- 
rection, He began to be in that relation towards His 
Church, in which He is still, and probably intended to 
intimate to us thereby what His presence with us is 
now. 

Now observe what was the nature of His presence in 
the Church after His Resurrection. It was this, that 
He came and went as He pleased; that material sub- 
stances, such as the fastened doors, were no impediments 
to His coming; and that when He was present His 
disciples did not, as a matter of course, know Him. St. 
Mark says He appeared to the two disciples who were 
going into the country, to Emmaus, “7 another form.” 
St. Luke, who gives the account more at length, says, 
1 Actsi, 21, 22; +x. 40, 41. 
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that while He talked with them their heart burned 
within them, And it is worth remarking, that the two 
disciples do not seem to have been conscious of this at 
the time, but on looking back, they recollected that as 
having been, which did not strike them while it was. 
“Did not,” they say, “ did not our heart burn within 
us, while He talked with us by the way, and while He 
opened to us the Scriptures?’ But at the time, their 
hearts seem to have been holden (if we may use the 
expression) as well as their eyes. They were receiving 
impressions, but could not realize to themselves that they 
were receiving them; afterwards, however, they became 
aware of what had been. Let us observe, too, when it 
- was that their eyes were opened; here we are suddenly 
introduced to the highest and most solemn Ordinance of 
the Gospel, for it was when He consecrated and brake 
the Bread that their eyes were opened. There is evi- 
dently a stress laid on this, for presently St. Luke sums 
up his account of the gracious occurrence with an allu- 
sion to it in particular; “ They told what things were 
done in the way, and how He was known of them 
in breaking of bread.” For so it was ordained, that 
Christ should not be both seen and known at once; 
first He was seen, then He was known. Only by 
faith is He known to be present; He is not recognized 
by sight. When He opened His disciples’ eyes, He at 
once vanished. He removed His visible presence, and 
left but a memorial of Himself. He vanished from 
sight that He might be present in a sacrament 3 and in 
order to connect His visible presence with His presence 
invisible, He for one instant manifested Himself to 
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their open eyes; manifested Himself, if I may so 
speak, while He passed from His hiding-place of sight 
without knowledge, to that of knowledge without sight. 

Or again: consider the account of His appearing to 
St. Mary Magdalene. While she stood at the sepulchre 
weeping He appeared, but she knew Him not. When 
He revealed Himself, He did not, indeed, at once vanish 
away, but He would not let her touch Him; as if, 
in another way, to show that His presence in His new 
kingdom was not to be one of sense. The two disci- 
ples were not allowed to see Him after recognizing 
Him, St. Mary Magdalene was not allowed to touch 
flim. But afterwards, St. Thomas was allowed both 
to see and touch; he had the full evidence of sense: but 
observe what our Lord says to him, “ Thomas, because 
thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed; blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” Faith 
is better than sight or touch. 

Let so much suffice, by way of suggesting thoughts 
upon this most solemn and elevating subject. Christ 
has promised He will be with us to the end,—be with 
us, not only as He is in the unity of the Father and the 
Son, not in the Omnipresence of the Divine Nature, but 
personally, as the Christ, as God and man; not present 
with us locally and sensibly, but still really, in our 
hearts and to our faith. And it is by the Holy Ghost 
that this gracious communion is effected. How He 
effects it we know not; in what precisely it consists 
we know not. We see Him not; but we are to believe 
that we possess Him,—that we have been brought under 
the virtue of His healing hand, of His life-giving breath, 
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of the manna flowing from His lips, and of the blood 
issuing from His side. And hereafter, on looking back, we 
shall be conscious that we have been thus favoured. 
Such is the Day of the Lord in which we find ourselves, 
as if in fulfilment of the words of the prophet, “ The 
Lord my God shall come, and all the saints with Thee. 
And it shall come to pass in that Day, that the light 
shall not be clear, nor dark: but it shall be one day 
which shall be known to the Lord, not day, nor night : 
‘ but it shall come to pass, that at evening time it shall 
be light’.” Nay, even before the end comes, Christians, 
on looking back on years past, will feel, at least in a 
degree, that Christ has been with them, though they 
knew it not, only believed it, at the time. They will 
even recollect then the burning of their hearts. Nay, 
though they seemed not even to believe any thing at the 
time, yet afterwards, if they have come to Him in 
sincerity, they will experience a sort of heavenly fra- 
gance and savour of immortality, when they least expect 
it, rising upon their minds, as if in token that God has: 
been with them, and investing all that has taken place, 
which before seemed to them but earthly, with beams of 
glory. And this is true, in one sense, of all the rites 
and ordinances of the Church, of all providences that 
happen to us; that, on looking back on them, though 
they seemed without meaning at the time, elicited no 
strong feeling, or were even painful and distasteful, yet 
if we come to them and submit to them in faith, they 
are afterwards transfigured, and we feel that it has been 
good for us to be there ; and we have a testimony, as a 
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reward of our obedience, that Christ has fulfilled His 
promise, and, as He said, is here through the Spirit, 
though He be with the Father. 

May He enable us to make full trial of His bounty, 
and to obtain a full measure of blessing. “There is a 
river, the streams whereof shall make glad the city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the Most 
High. God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 
moved: God shall help her and that right early... . 
Be still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted 
among’ the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. The 
Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge *.” 

1 Ps. xIvi. 4, 5. 10, 11. 


SERMON XI. 
THE EUCHARISTIC PRESENCE. 
(EASTER.) 


JOHN vi. 50. 


“This is the Bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof and not die.” 


HE quarter of the year from Ash-Wednesday to 

Trinity Sunday may fittingly be called the Sacra- 
mental Season, as the Season preceding it is the 
Season of grace; and as we are specially called in the 
Christmas Season to sincerity of purpose, so now we 
are called to faith. God does good to those who are 
good and true of heart; and He reveals His mysteries 
to the believing. The earnest heart is the good ground 
in which faith takes root, and the truths of the 
Gospel are like the dew, the sunshine, and the soft rain, 
which make that heavenly seed to grow. 

The text speaks of the greatest and highest of all 
the Sacramental mysteries, which faith has been 
vouchsafed, that of Holy Communion. Christ, who 
died and rose again for us, is in it spiritually present, 
in the fulness of His death and of His resurrection, 
We call His presence in this Holy Sacrament a 
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spiritual presence, not as if “spiritual” were but a name 
or mode of speech, and He were really absent, but by 
way of expressing that He who is present there can 
neither be seen nor heard; that He cannot be ap- 
proached or ascertained by any of the senses; that 
He is not present in place, that He is not present car- 
nally, though He is really present. And how this is, of 
course is a mystery. All that we know or need know’ 
is that He 7s given to us, and that in the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion. 

Now, with reference to the text and the chapter from 
which it is taken, I begin by observing, what at first 
sight one would think no one could doubt, that this 
chapter of St. John does treat of the Lord’s Supper, and 
is, in fact, a comment upon the account of it, given by 
the other three Evangelists. We know it is St. John’s 
way to supply what his brethren omit, and that especially 
in matters of doctrine; and in like manner to omit 
what they record. Hence, while all three give an 
account of the institution of Holy Communion at the 
last Supper, St. John omits it; and, because they omit 
to enlarge upon the great gift contained in it, he enters 
upon it. This, I say, is his rule: thus, for instance, 
St. Matthew and St. Mark give an account of the 
accusation brought against our Lord at His trial, that 
He had said He could destroy and build again the Temple 
of God in three days. They do not inform us when 
He so said ; accordingly, St. John supplies the omission ; 
and, while he passes over the charge at the time of His 
trial, he relates in his second chapter the circumstances 
some years before out of which it was framed. The. 
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Jews had come to Him and asked Him for a sign; then 
said He, referring in His mind to His resurrection 
which was to be, “ Destroy this Temple, and in three 


> meaning by Temple His own 


days I will raise it up ;’ 
body, and by His raising it up His resurrection, after 
He had been put.to death. 

Again; St. Matthew and St. Mark also give an 
account of His instituting the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Christ instituted it on His ascending on high, but He 
did not explain the meaning and value of Baptism, at 
least there is no record of His doing so in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. But St. John, while He omits mention 
of the institution of that Sacrament after the Resur- 
rection, does teach us its doctrinal meaning, by means 
of a previous discourse of our Lord’s with Nicodemus 
on the subject, a, discourse which he alone of the 
Evangelists introduces. And in like manner, I say, 
in the chapter before us he explains as a doctrine, what 
the other Evangelists deliver as an ordinance. And, 
further, it is remarkable that in our Lord’s discourse 
with Nicodemus, no express mention is made of Bap- 
tism, though Baptism is evidently the subject of that 
discourse. Our Lord speaks of being born “of water 
and the Spirit ;” He does not say, “of Baptism and 
the Spirit,” yet none of us can doubt that Baptism is 
meant. In like manner, in the passage before us, He 
does not say definitely that bread and wine are His 
Body and Blood; but He speaks only of bread, and, 
again, of His flesh and blood; words, however, which 
as evidently refer to the Sacrament of His Supper, as 
His discourse to Nicodemus refers to Baptism, in spite 
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of His not naming Baptism in express words. Of 
course it would be very unreasonable to say that when 
He spoke of “ water and the Spirit,” He did not allude 
to Baptism; and it is as unreasonable, surely, to say 
that in the chapter before us He does not refer to His 
Holy Supper. 

The bearing, then, of our Lord’s sacred words would 
seem to be as follows, if one may venture to investigate 
it. At Capernaum, in the chapter now before us, 
He solemnly declares to His Apostles that none shall 
live for ever, but such as eat and drink His flesh and 
blood ; and then afterwards, just before He was cruci- 
fied, as related in the other three Gospels, He points out 
to them the way in which this mystery of grace was to 
be fulfilled in them. He assigns the consecrated Bread 
as that Body of which He had spoken, and the conse- 
erated Wine as His Blood; and in partaking of the 
Bread and the Cup, they were partakers of His Body 
and Blood. 

It is remarkable, too, considering that our Lord’s 
institution of His Supper took place just before His 
betrayal by Judas, and that Judas had just partaken of 
it, that in the discourse before us He alludes to Judas. 
“Have I not chosen you twelve, and one of you is 
a devil?” as if He had before His mind, in His divine 
prescience, what was to take place when He ‘instituted 
the Sacrament formally. Observe, too, at the time of 
that last Supper, He recurs to the idea of choosing them. 
“T speak not of youall; I know whom I have chosen *.”” 

When, then, Christ used the words of the text and of 

1 John xiii. 18. 
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other parts of the chapter containing it, He was de- 
scribing prospectively that gift, which, in due season, 
the consecrated bread and wine were to convey to His 
Church for ever. Speaking with reference to what was 
to be, He says, “I am that Bread of Life. Your 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead. 
This is the Bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof and not die. I am the 
Living Bread which came down from heaven: if any 
man eat of this Bread he shall live for ever: and the 
Bread that I will give is My flesh, which I will give for 
the life of the world.” 

In corroboration I would observe, that our Lord had 
been just then working the miracle of the loaves, in 
which He had actually blessed and broken the Bread ; 
upon this, He goes on to say as follows, “I have wrought 
a miracle on the bread and fed you, but the time shall 
come when I will give you the true Eucharistic Bread, 
which is not like these perishable barley loaves, but 
such, that by it you shall live for ever, for it is My 
flesh.” When, then, before He was taken away, He did 
take bread, and blessed, and brake, using just the same 
action as He had used in the instance of the miracle of 
the loaves, and even called it His body, how could the 
Apostles doubt that by that significant action He intended 
to recall to their minds His discourse recorded in the sixth 
chapter of St. John, and that they were to recognize in 
that action the interpretation of His discourse ? He had 
said He would give them a bread which should be His flesh 
and should have life, and surely they recollected this well. 
Who among us, had he been present, would not under 
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such circumstances, have recognized in His institution 
of His Supper the fulfilment of that previous promise ? 
Surely, then, we cannot doubt that this announcement 
in St. John does look on towards, and is accomplished 
in, the consecrated Bread and Wine of Holy Communion. 

If this be so, it requires no proof at all how great is 
the gift in that Sacrament. If this chapter does allude 
to it, then the very words “ Flesh and Blood” show it. 
Nor do they show it at all the less, if we do not know what 
they precisely mean ; for on the face of the matter they 
evidently mean something very high, so high that ¢here- 
Sore we cannot comprehend it. 

Nothing can show more clearly how high the blessing 
is, than to observe that the Church’s tendency has been, 
not to detract from its marvellousness, but to increase 
it. The Church has never thought little of the gift; 
so far from it, we know that one very large portion of 
Christendom holds more than we hold. That belief, 
which goes beyond ours, shows how great the gift is 
really. I allude to the doctrine of what is called Tran- 
substantiation, which we do not admit; or that the bread 
and wine cease to be, and that Christ’s sacred Body 
and Blood are directly seen, touched, and handled, 

‘under the appearances of Bread and Wine. This our 
Church considers there is no ground for saying, and 
our Lord’s own words contain marvel enough, even 
without adding any thing to them by way of explana- 
tion. Let us, then, now consider them in themselves, 
apart from additions which came afterwards. 

He says, then, “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. 
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Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. 
For My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink 
indeed.” 

1. About these words I observe, first, that they evi- 
dently declare on the face of them some very great 
mystery. How can they be otherwise taken? If they 
do not, they must be a figurative way of declaring 
something which is not mysterious, but plain and intel- 
ligible. But is it conceivable that He who is the Truth 
and Love itself, should have used difficult words when 
plain words would do? Why should He have used 
words, the sole effect of which, in that case, would be to 
perplex, to startle us needlessly? Does His mercy 
delight in creating difficulties? Does He put stumbling- 
blocks in our way without cause? Does He excite 
hopes, and then disappoint them? It is possible; He 
may have some deep purpose in so doing: but which 
is more likely, that His meaning is beyond us, or His 
words beyond His meaning? All who read such awful 
words as those in question will be led by the first im- 
pression of them, either with the disciples to go back, as 
at ahard saying, or with St. Peter to welcome what is 
promised: they will be excited in one way or the other, 
with incredulous surprise or with believing hope? And 
are the feelings of these opposite witnesses, discordant 
indeed, yet all of them deep, after all unfounded? Are 
they to go for nothing? Are they no token of. our 
Saviour’s real meaning? This desire, and again this 
aversion, so naturally raised, are they without a real 
object, and the mere consequence of a general mistake 
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on all hands, of what Christ meant as imagery, for 
literal truth? Surely this is very improbable. 

2. Next, consider our Lord’s allusion to the Manna. 
Persons there are who explain our eating Christ’s flesh 
and blood, as merely meaning our receiving a pledge of 
the effects of the passion of His Body and Blood; that 
is, in other words, of the favour of Almighty God: but 
how can Christ’s giving us His Body and Blood mean 
merely His giving us a pledge of His favour? Surely 
these awful words are far too clear and precise to be 
thus carelessly treated.* Christ, as I have said, surely 
would not use such definite terms, did He intend to convey 
an idea so far removed from their meaning and so easy 
of expression in simple language. Now it increases the 
force of this consideration to observe that the manna, to 
which He compares His gift, was not a figure of speech, 
but a something definite and particular, really given, 
really received. The manna was not simply health, or 
life, or God’s favour, but a certain something which caused 
health, continued life, and betokened God’s favour. The 
manna was a gift external to the Israelites, and external 
also to God’s own judgment of them and resolve con- 
cerning them, a gift created by Him and partaken by 
His people. And Christ, in like manner, says, that He 
Himself is to us the ¢rwe Manna, the true Bread that 
came down from heaven; not like that manna which 
could not save its partakers from death, but a life- 
imparting manna. What therefore the manna was in the 
wilderness, that surely is the spiritual manna in the Chris- 
tian Church ; the manna in the wilderness was a real eft, 
taken and eaten; so is the manna in the Church. It is 
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not God’s mercy, or favour, or imputation; it is not a 
state of grace, or the promise of eternal life, or the pri- 
vileges of the Gospel, or the new covenant; it is not, 
much less, the doctrine of the Gospel, or faith in that 
doctrine ; but it is what our Lord says it is, the gift of 
His own precious Body and Blood, really given, taken, 
and eaten as the manna might be (though in a way 
unknown), at a certain particular time, and a certain 
particular spot; namely, as I have already made it evi- 
dent, at the time and spot wken and where the Holy 
Communion is celebrated. 

3. Next, I observe, that our Lord reproves the mul- 
titude, for not dwelling on the miracle of the loaves as 
a miracle, but only as a means of gaining food for the 
body. Now observe, this is contrary to what He else- 
where says, with a view of discountenancing the Jews’ 
desire after signs and wonders. It would seem then as 
if there must be something peculiar and singular in 
what He is here setting before them. He generally re- 
presses their desire for signs, but here He stimulates it. 
He finds fault here, because they did not dwell upon the 
miracle. “Ye seek Me,” He says, “not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and 
were filled.” Now supposing the Eucharistic Gift is a 
special Sign, the Sign which He meant to give them 
for ever of His Divine power, this will account for the 
difference between His conduct on this occasion and on 
others, it being as unbelieving to overlook signs when 
given, as to ask for them when withheld. It will 
account for His bidding them marvel, when about to 
promise them Bread from heaven. They were but imi- 
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tating their ancestors in the wilderness. Their an- 
cestors, on the seventh day, went out to gather manna 
in spite of Moses’ telling them they would not find it. 
What was this but to look for mere food, and to forget 
that it was miraculously given, and as such immediately 
dependent on the Giver? Let me ask, is their conduct 
in this age very different, who come to the Lord’s Table 
without awe, admiration, hope; without that assem- 
blage of feelings which the expectation of so transcend- 
ent a marvel should raise in us? Let us fear, lest a 
real, though invisible work of power being vouchsafed 
to us, greater far than that of the loaves, which related 
only to this life’s sustenance, we lose the benefit of it 
by disbelieving it. This reflection is strengthened by 
finding that St. Paul expressly warns the Corinthians 
of the great peril of “not discerning the Lord’s Body.” 
4. In what has been said, it has been implied that 
the miracle of the Loaves was a type of Holy Com- 
munion ; this it is all but declared to be in the chapter 
before us, and much follows from it. For let it be con- 
sidered, if the type be a miracle, which it is, how great 
must the fulfilment be, unless the shadow be greater 
than the reality ? unless indeed we are willing to argue 
in the spirit of those who deny the Atonement, on the 
ground that though the Jewish Priests were types of 
Christ, the Antitype need not be a Priest Himself. 
Moreover, the incomprehensible nature of the miracle of 
the loaves is a kind of protection of the mystery of the 
Eucharist against objections with which men are wont 
to assail it; as, for instance, that it is impossible. For 
to speak of five thousand persons being fed with five 
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loaves, may be speciously represented to be almost a 
contradiction in terms. How could it be? did the sub- 
stance of the bread grow? or was it the same bread 
here and there and every where, for this man and for 
that, at one and the same time? Or was it created in 
the shape of bread, in that ultimate condition into 
which the grain is reduced by the labour of man, and 
this created again and again out of nothing, till the 
whole five thousand were satisfied. What, in short, is 
meant by multiplying the loaves? As to Christ’s other 
miracles, they are, it may be said, intelligible though 
supernatural. We do not know ow a blind man’s 
eyes are opened, or the dead raised; but we know what 
is meant by saying that the blind saw, or the dead arose: 
but what is meant by saying that the loaves fed five 
thousand persons? Such then is the objection which 
may be brought against the miracle of the loaves; and 
let it be observed, it is just such as this which is urged 
against the mystery of Christ’s Presence in Holy Com- 
munion. If the marvellousness of the miracle of the 
loaves is no real objection to its truth, neither is the 
marvellousness of the Eucharistic presence any real 
difficulty in our believing that gift. 

And as if still more closely to connect this Holy 
Sacrament with the miracle of the Loaves, and to make 
the. latter imterpret the former, our Lord, as I have 
observed, wrought the miracle of the loaves by means 
of the same outward acts, which He observed in the 
mystery of His Supper, and which His Apostles have 
carefully recorded as the appointed means of con- 
secrating it. St. John says, He dook the loaves, and 
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when He had given thanks, He distributed to the dis- 
ciples.” Compare this with St. Luke’s account of. the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. ‘He took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and gave unto them.” Again, 
a fuller account of the consecration of the loaves is 
given by the other Evangelists thus :—“He . . . took: 
the five loaves and the two fishes,” says St. Matthew, 
“and looking up to heaven, He Jlessed, and brake, and 
gave the loaves to His disciples.” And what, on the 
other hand, is told us by the same Evangelist, in his 
account of the institution of the Holy Communion? 
“Jesus took. bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave 
it to the disciples.” Again, in the second miracle of 
the seven loaves, He observed the same form :—“ He 
took the seven loaves and the fishes, and gave thanks, 
and drake them, and gave to His disciples.” And the 
form is the same in the account of our Lord’s celebration 
of the Sacrament after His resurrection :—“ As He sat 
at meat with them, He doo/ bread and dlessed it, and 
brake, and gave to them.” And of St. Paul we read, 
“he took bread and gave thanks to God in the presence 
of them all, and when he had droken it, he began to 
eat?” 

One cannot doubt, then, that the taking bread, 
blessing or giving thanks, and breaking is a necessary 
form in the Lord’s Supper, since it is so much insisted 
on in these narratives; and it evidently betokens 
something extraordinary,—else why should it be in- 
sisted on ?—and what that is, the miracle of the Loaves 
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tells us. For there the same form is observed, and 
there it was Christ’s outward instrument in working 
a great “work of God.” The feeding then of the 
multitude with the loaves, interprets the Lord’s Supper; 
and as the one is a supernatural work, so is the other 
also. 

5. One more observation I will make besides. At first 
sight, an objection may be brought against what has 
been said from a circumstance, which, when examined, 
will be found rather to tell the other way. The Jews 
objected to our Lord, that He had said what was in- 
credible, when He spoke of giving us His flesh. They 
“strove among themselves, saying, How can this man 
give us His flesh to eat?” Our Saviour in answer, 
instead of retracting what He had said, spoke still more 
strongly—“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.” But when 
they still murmured at it, and said, “This is a hard 
saying, who can hear it ?”’—then He did in appearance 
withdraw His words. He said, “It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” It would take 
us too long to enter now into the meaning of this de- 
elaration; but let us, for argument’s sake, allow that 
He seems in them to qualify the wonderful words He 
had used at first ; what follows from such an admission? 
This :—that our Lord acted according to His usual 
course on other occasions when persons refused His 
gracious announcements, not urging and insisting on 
them, but as if withdrawing them, and thus in one 
sense aiding those persons even in rejecting what they 
ought to have accepted without hesitation. This rule 
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of God’s dealings with unbelief, we find most fully 
exemplified in the instance of Pharaoh, whose heart 
God hardened because he himself hardened it. And 
so in this very chapter, as if in allusion to some such 
great law, He says, “Murmur not among yourselves ; 
No man can come to Me, except the Father which hath 
sent Me draw him;” as if He said, “It is by a Divine 
gift that ye believe; beware, lest by objections you 
provoke God to take from you His aid, His preventing 
and enlightening grace.” And then, after they had 
complained, He did in consequence withdraw from them 
that gracious light which He had given, and spoke 
the words in question about the flesh and spirit, which 
would seem to carnal minds to unsay, or explain away, 
what He had said. But observe, He adds, ‘‘ There are 
some of you that believe not. . . . Therefore said I unto 
you, that no man can come unto Me, except it were 
given unto Him of My Father.” 

All this is parallel, let it be observed, to His dealings 
with the Jews in the tenth chapter of the same Gospel. 
He there declares, “I and My Father are One.” The 
Jews, instead of embracing, stumble at the truth, and 
accuse Him of blasphemy, as if He being a man made 
Himself God. This was their inference from His 
words, and a correct inference, just as in the other 
case they rightly understood Him to promise that He 
would give us His flesh to eat. But when they, instead 
of embracing the truth which they had correctly in- 
ferred, instead of humbling themselves before the 
Mystery, repel it from them, He does not force it 
upon them. He does not tell them, that it 7s a 
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correct conclusion which they had drawn, but He re- 
cedes (as it were) and explains away His words. He 
asks them whether the rulers and prophets spoken of 
in the Old Testament were not called gods figuratively ; 
if so, much more might He call Himself God, and the 
Son of God, being the Christ. He does not tell them 
that He zs God, though He is; but He argues with 
them as if He admitted as true the ground of their 
objection. In judgment, He reduces His creed to 
names and figures. As then He is really God, though 
He seemed on one occasion to say that He was but 
called so figuratively, so He gives us verily and indeed 
His Body and Blood in Holy Communion, though, on 
another occasion, after saying so, He seemingly went on to 
explain those words merely into a strong saying ; and as 
none but heretics take advantage of His apparent denial 
that He is God, so none but they ought to make use 
of His apparent denial that He vouchsafes to us His 
flesh, and that the Holy Communion is a high and 
heavenly means of giving it. 

Such reflections as the foregoing lead us to this con- 
clusion,—to understand that it is our duty to make much 
of Christ’s miracles of love; and instead of denying or 
feeling cold towards them, to desire to possess our 
hearts with them. There is indeed a mere carnal cu- 
niosity,—a high-minded, irreverent prying into things 
sacred; but there is also a holy and devout curiosity 
which all who love God will in their measure feel. The 
former is exemplified in the instance of the men of 
Bethshemesh, when they looked into the ark; the latter 
in the case of the Holy Angels, who (as St. Peter tells 
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us) “desire to look into” the grace of God in the Gospel. 
Under the Gospel surely there are wonders performed, 
such as “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man.” Let us feel interest 
and awful expectation at the news of them; let us put 
ourselves in the way of them; let us wait upon God 
day by day for the treasures of grace, which are hid in 
Christ, which are great beyond words or thought. 
Above all, let us pray Him to draw us to Him, and 
to give us faith. When we feel that His mysteries are 
too severe for us, and oceasion us to doubt, let us ear- 
nestly wait on Him for the gift of humility and love. 
Those who love and who are humble will apprehend 
them ;—carnal minds do not seek them, and proud 
minds are offended at them ;—but while love desires 
them, humility sustainsthem. lLetus pray Him then to 
give us such a real and living insight into the blessed 
doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son of God, of His 
birth of a Virgin, His atoning death, and resurrection, 
that we may desire that the Holy Communion may be 
the effectual type of that gracious Economy. No one 
‘realizes the Mystery of the Incarnation but must feel 
disposed towards that of Holy Communion. Let us 
pray Him to give us an earnest longing after Him—a 
thirst for His presence—an anxiety to find Him—a joy 
on hearing that He is to be found, even now, under the 
veil of sensible things,—and a good hope that we shall 
find Him there. Blessed indeed are they who have not 
seen, and yet have believed. They have their reward im 
believing ; they enjoy the contemplation of a mysterious 
blessing, which does not even enter into the thoughts 
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of other men; and while they are more blessed than 
others, in the gift vouchsafed to them, they have the 
additional privilege of knowing that they are vouch- 


safed it. 


SERMON XII. 
FAITH THE TITLE FOR JUSTIFICATION. 
(EASTER.) 


MArv?. viii. 11. 


“Many shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.’ 


Qu Lord here says, what He frequently says else- 

where, that the Gentiles, who were heretofore 
thought reprobate, should inherit the favour of God 
with Abraham and the other patriarchs. Moreover, He 
says, that they would gain that great privilege through 
faith; for the words immediately preceding the text 
are, “ Verily I say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith,” that is, as that of the Centurion, “no, not in 
Israel ;” then He adds, “and I say unto you, That many 
shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven.” St. Paul, it is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, declares the same thing most emphatically; so 
that he may be called the Apostle, as of the Gentiles, 
so of faith :—as for instance, “the Scripture, foreseeing 
that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
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preached before the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In 
thee shall a// nations, be blessed. So then they which 
be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham '‘.”” In the 
history of Cornelius’s baptism, the same great truth is 
declared by St. Peter, with some accidental variety of 
expression. “In every nation he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him?” 
Now here the question may be asked, and has been 
asked,—If all that is necessary for acceptance with God 
be faith in Christ, how is Church Communion, how are 
Sacraments, necessary? It is taught in Church, that 
the grace of Christ is not a mere favourable regard 
with which He views us, a mere state of acceptance and 
external imputation of His merits given to faith, but 
that it is a real and spiritual principle residing in the 
Church, and communicated from the Church into the 
heart of individuals, and extended far and wide, accord- 
ing as they come for it to the Church, and diffused all 
over the earth by their joining the Church. This is 
what is taught by the Church itself of its own gift ; and 
the question is, How is this consistent with the im- 
pression legitimately produced on the mind by such 
passages of Scripture as the text and others such as I 
have cited? They seem to speak as if the great gift of 
Christ were His favourable account of us, and the means 
of it were faith ; whereas we seem to speak of it as being 
an inward renewal in us, and of the means of it being an 
union with the Church. They seem to speak of it as 
what any one may gain for himself, and have by him- 
self; we speak of it as a certain benefit, one and the 
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same for all, gained by coming to it and for it. They 
seem to speak of the way of life as being something in- 
dividual and solitary ; we speak of it as a social and 
united enterprise, and a journey in company. 

To this it may be replied, that it is unfair and dan- 
gerous to insist on certain texts to the exclusion of 
others; that true though it be, that some texts speak 
of faith and nothing else, still others speak of Church com- 
munion and nothing else, as being the way of salvation; 
and if so, doth, both faith and Church communion, are 
necessary, and that one will not save without the other ; 
that our duty is to come to Christ i faith, through the 
Church,—and if we do this, we shall observe the rule 
given us both in the one set of texts, and in the other, 
and that they deal with Scripture as violently, who 
think to be saved by faith without Church fellowship, as 
those who think to be saved by Church fellowship 
without faith. For instance, if our Lord says, “ All 
things are possible to him that believeth,’ yet He else- 
where says, “If he neglect to hear the Church, let him 
be unto thee as a heathen man and apublican.” If He 
says, ‘“ Believe, and ye shall have,” yet elsewhere, 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” If St. Paul 
says, that we are justified by faith without the works of 
the Law, still he expressly assures us, that Christ saves 
us “by the laver of regeneration,” “ that as many as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ,” and 
there is “ one baptism, one body, one spirit,” as well as 
“one faith,’ and that the Church is “the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” Further, if St. Peter says, that 
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every one is accepted with God who fears Him and 
works righteousness, yet he elsewhere says that “ bap- 
tism saves us,’ and exhorts his hearers to be baptized, 
in order to the remission of their sins, and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

And further, it may be shown, that nothing can be 
more natural than this union of various distinct means, 
in order to gain some particular benefit, and that there 
is nothing forced in thus interpreting the one set of 
expressions in harmony with the other; and nothing in 
the impression conveyed by the one inconsistent with 
the impression conveyed by the other. We have cases 
of this kind every day, and we use similar forms of 
speech every day. For instance, were a person to say 
that he would give some benefit, food or clothing, to 
any poor person who wanted it, would any one say that 
- he broke his promise, if he appointed some particular 
place where the food or the clothing was to be got, and 
where those who desired it must go for it? And would 
it be thought reasonable, if a poor person accosted him 
abruptly in the public way, and insisted on his giving 
it directly from himself, without his having to go to 
the place appointed? and why, forsooth?—on the 
ground that the other had said that he would give to 
any one who asked of him. As then a charitable person 
might say, “Ask, and ye shall have,” and yet might 
not mean to excuse those who asked from the necessity 
of going to some place, and at some hour, when and 
where he dispensed his charity; so in like manner 
Christ may say by Himself or His Apostles, “Ask, and 
ye shall receive.” “ Believe, and ye shall be saved,” and 
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yet may mean to enjoin upon us certain rules, and to 
appoint a certain treasure-house, for our gaining that 
gift to which our asking and our faith are suffieient to 
entitle us. 

This is so plain, that it is hardly necessary to say so 
much about it; but it may be objected, that it is more 
true in itself, than to the present purpose : for there are 
passages of Scripture, it may be said, which speak go 
largely and absolutely, that to suppose any conditions 
implied in them which are not specified, any other means 
of gaining God’s favour besides simple faith, is doing 
violence to their language. For instance, suppose a rich 
man promised an alms to his poor neighbour, and then, 
when the latter came for it, said, “J promised you in- 
deed an alms, and asa free gift—and I mean to give it 
you—nevertheless, I shall exact one condition, which J 
did not then mention, but which I meant nevertheless, 
and which is not inconsistent in set terms with what I 
said, and this one condition is, that you should walk 
some five hundred miles for my bounty, to some place 
where I have stored it, or that you should first learn a 
foreign language, and petition me in it ;’—every one 
would feel that such conduct was a mockery in the rich 
man, and a cruelty tothe poor one. Now, it is contended 
by the persons I speak of, that faith is so prominently 
spoken of in certain passages of Scripture, as the means 
of gaining the benefits of Christ’s death, that it must be 
meant to be the only means; the silence observed in 
such passages concerning other means being equivalent 
toa denial of any other; and therefore, that in very 
truth we must be justified by faith only in a full and 
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absolute and real sense (if the word of Scripture be sure), 
not in a certain sense merely, or in a certain point of 
view, but in a sense peculiar and proper, by a pre- 
rogative which no other means possesses, whether rite, 
or work, or temper of mind. 

For example, it is said by St. Paul without restriction, 
“There is no difference between the Jew and the Greek : 
for the same Lord over all is rich unto all that ca// upon 
Him. For whosoever shall call upon the Name of the 
Lord shall be saved. How then shall they call on Him 
in whom they have not believed? and how shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher?” And then the 
Apostle concludes ; “So then faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” Surely, it may be 
said, these words plainly do imply that the Anowledge of 
the truth is all that is necessary for any person’s appli- 
cation of it to himself. Give him a book, the Bible; 
give him the revealed doctrine, or what St. Paul calls the 
word of God ; give him a preacher ;—he requires nothing 
more. He may at will seize, claim, appropriate, use the 
promise. He has but to call, and he will be answered ; 
he has but to believe, and he is justified. ‘ For with 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation '.” 

Again; how wide, it may be said, how comprehensive, 
how simple are the words, ‘ Ask,.and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you; for every one that asketh receiveth, 
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and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened.” Is Scripture, it may be said, for 
plain men or not ?—does it speak to the artless, guile- 
less, and simple-minded, or does it require a refined and 
cultivated intellect to understand it? If to the poor 
the Gospel is preached, can we doubt that it is meant to 
convey that meaning which at first sight it has ?—that 
all to whom the sound of the Gospel comes have but to 
call on God, to ask, to pray, to believe, and according 
to their faith so shall it be done unto them ? 

And such, too, it may be added, was St. Paul’s 
language to the jailor at Philippi; he said, “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ,-and thou shalt be saved, and 
thy house *.” 

There is certainly much in such considerations, and 
they are by no means lightly to be put aside. They do 
seem, with some explanation, to be true. I mean, it 
does seem as if every one to whom the message of life 
came, had an offer of it; had, if he chose to avail 
himself of it, an interest in it, a right to take it to him- 
self; that his hearing is his warrant, his knowledge is 
his evidence, that his believing is his power. This 
would seem to be a broad truth, whatever else is true; 
and in the present most’ miserable state of Christendom 
there is comfort in believing it. I proceed, then, to 
explain in what sense it is true, what it implies, and 
what it does not involve, and what follows from it. 

I say, then, that hearing and believing,—that is, 
knowing, confessing, and asking,—give us under the 
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covenant of grace a title, nay, are the sole necessary 
right and title to receive the gifts purchased for us by 
our Lord Jesus on the Cross. And now observe, first, 
what this does wot imply. 

1. It does not imply any thing about the time “or 
mode of our justification. Faith is our right and title 
to be justified, the sole right and title necessary ; but 
has a person forthwith that, to which he has a right? is 
nothing more necessary for the possession and enjoyment 
of things than a just title to them? Is it so in human 
matters? is not a right the first thing indeed, but is it 
all that is necessary for having, holding, and using? 
Are there no forms to be gone through, no necessary 
instruments of possession? Or, take again the case of 
the children of Christian parents. The infant children 
of Christians have a right to be made Christians; but 
are they made Christians merely 4y the right to be 
so made? if so, why do we baptize them? Faith, then, 
in the general scheme of the Gospel, is what their 
very birth and origin is in the particular case of 
the children of Christians. It constitutes a claim in 
our case that we should be made Christians; it is an 
evidence, an inward spiritual token from God that He 
means us to be made Christians; it is a promise from 
Him who is the Author and Finisher of our faith, that 
He means us, that He wills us, to be Christians. To 
him that hath, more shall be given. Him whom God 
gifts with faith, will He also in due time gift with 
evangelical, justifying grace: but the first gift does not 
give the second gift, it does not involve it; it does 
but prepare for it, it does but constitute a title to it. 
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Again: good works form our title for heaven; but does 
a person who is fruitful in good works and prepared for 
the next world at once die? or rather, I should ask, is he 
without death translated at once both soul and body 
into heaven? is there nothing to wait for? nothing to 
go through, even in the case of those who are ready for 
death? are there no persons detained in the flesh, who, 
if they died yesterday or a year since, would go to 
heaven ? are there no saints upon earth? Surely, then, 
to have a title is not the same thing as to be in posses- 
sion; and all the texts which can be brought to prove 
that faith is our title ¢o de justified, fail to prove of 
themselves that it involves in it our justification, unless. 
indeed children are Christians without baptism because: 
their parents were Christians, and Saints are in heaven 
before death because they are fit for heaven. If, I say, 
the texts in question do but show that faith is our sole 
title to be justified, they prove nothing about any thing 
else. A title to a certain benefit is still a title, whether 
the benefit has been conferred or not. It does not cease 
to be the title because we have the benefit, nor is it less 
of a title because we have not yet received it. It is not 
at all bound to past, present, or future. It is that on 
which we once received, or dy which we now hold, or for 
which we are still claiming the benefit, as the case may 
be. If, then, the texts in question merely say that he 
who has faith has a right to the benefit of redemption, 
they merely say (which is indeed much, but is all they 
do say) that he who believes shad/ to a certainty at some 
time and by some means be justified. And that they 
say this, and no more, is plain from those texts to which 
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reference has already been made. For instance, “‘ Who- 
soever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be 
saved ;”” a promise is given, but the how, the when, the 
where, the by what, these particulars are by the very 
form of the proposition left uncertain. Time is not 
mentioned, nor mode ;—but a promise given, that it 
shall be. . 
But, on the other hand, if we say that faith is the 
mode or the time as well as the title, we may as well say, 
too, that it is the Awthor of our justification. We may 
as well say it supersedes Christ’s Atonement as a meri- 
torious cause, as Baptism as an instrument. And so 
again of the text; it says, that many shall come from the 
East and West, and s¢ down in the kingdom of heaven. 
Is coming the same as sitting down? coming stands for 
faith, sitting down for baptism; coming is our title, 
sitting down is possession. Coming goes before, leads 
to, sitting down; but it is not sitting down. A title 
is one thing, and possession is another. And the same 
might be shown of the other texts which are commonly 
cited in the question. 
2. This becomes still more clear, on considering that 
whereas faith is im some passages made the means of 
gaining acceptance, prayer is, in other places, spoken of 
as the means; and, moreover, prayer is evidently the 
expression of faith, so that whatever is true of prayer is 
true of faith also. Now it is too plain to insist upon, 
that, though success is certainly promised to prayer in 
the event, yet the time of succeeding is not promised, 
and so far from it being immediate, we are expressly 
told to pray again and again, to continue instant in 
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prayer, i order to succeed. For instance, “ Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” Here salvation is, as it 
were, put in our own power; to /ear the invitation is 
our sufficient title for coming; to pray for the gift is 
the sure and certain means of receiving it. Most true; 
but does the word seek imply one act, and one only? 
does it imply that we gain at once what we ask for? 
The contrary: we are elsewhere told to “ strive to enter 
in at the strait gate, for many will seek to enter in,” 
that is, seek without striving, “ and shall not be able *.” 
Again; “He spake a parable unto them to this end, 
that men ought always to pray, and not to faint’.” It 
is not one act of prayer, then, or two, but a course and 
continuance of prayer, which entitle us to God’s mercy ; 
and therefore, in like manner, it is not one act of faith 
which justifies us, or two acts, but to live in faith and to 
walk in faith is our title; and to degin to have faith is 
to enter the road leading, infallibly leading, to justifica- 
tion, by a series of events or conditions, of which faith 
is the first and sole on our part. I say that the 
message “ Believe, and thou shalt have,” “Call, and 
thou shalt be saved,” as little imply that one act of faith, 
one call, is all that is requisite, as “ Ask, and it shall be 
given you,” implies that we can gain answers to prayer 
at the mere willing. Sometimes, doubtless, God merci- 
fully answers upon one prayer, and sometimes He justifies 
on one act of faith ; but I am speaking of what we havea 
right to gather from such passages ; and I say, that: all 
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they can prove is this, that he who has faith has a 
promise from God that he shad/, shall in God’s own way, 
in God’s own time, shall certainly and surely in the 
event, be justified ; that, as he who begins to pray will 
sooner or later obtain, so he who believes shall, unless he 
“ draw back,” be justified. 

3, But this is made a matter of certainty by the 
instances which we find given us in the New Testament. 
of justification by faith. We find that faith was not 
thought enough, but was made to lead on to other 
conditions. A man was not thought to have all, to have 
obtained, on believing, but to have a title whereby to 
find and obtain. For instance, even in a case which 
admits of being otherwise interpreted in some respects, 
so much as this is certain. Cornelius was a special in- 
stance of faith ; but did this faith suffice to make him a 
justified Christian? No; it did but give him a Ziéle to 
it. It moved the God of merey to work miracles for 
him. There was this circumstance, special and remark- 
able in his case, that the first spiritual gift was not 
given through baptism, but still it was not given 
at once upon his faith. So far from it, he had to send 
to an Apostle before it was given. 

Take again the instance of St. Paul himself. By 
faith he obeyed the heavenly vision, and went jnto 
Damascus, and waited. But he had to wait, he was 
not justified. He waited three days—he prayed; then 
Ananias was sent; and he said, “ Arise, and be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the Name of 
the Lord’.” To believe, to confess, to pray, to call, 
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were the sufficient ¢it/e for the gift; but baptism was 
the instrument of receiving it. St. Paul having faith, 
was sure, in God’s great mercy, eventually of receiving 
baptism, but.not at once. 

Again, consider the case of the Ethiopian Eunuch. 
“Faith cometh by hearing; and hearing by the word of 
God.” This was fulfilled in his case. He read the 
Prophet Isaiah concerning Christ’s atoning sufferings. 
He heard Philip preaching on the sacred text. He had 
faith in Christ. He had a ¢#/e to justification ; but he 
was baptized in order to receive it. Hear his own words 
declaring it. ‘See, here is water; what doth hinder 
me to be baptized’?” You see, baptism was the great 
end which he was seeking ; why, except that it conveyed 
the gift of life? Would it have been rational to have 
been so earnest for a dead ordinance, for a mere outward 
rite? especially since now he had heard, and had 
~ believed. Would he have asked about “ hindrances” to a 
mere outward rite, when he had already obtained the 
inward gift? No, he sought baptism because it was 
worth seeking. And Philip treats it as such: he 
says, “Thou mayest, 7/7” He puts a condition. Men 
do not put conditions before worthless things. <A 
condition is a price;--men do not buy nothing with 
something. The Eunuch was going to receive a gift, 
else there had been no delay, no scrutiny, no engage- 
‘ment. Now what was the condition? “If thou 
believest with all thine heart, thou mayest.” If thou 
believest. “ And he answered and said, I believe that 
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Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” Faith, then, was the 
litle, the sole title. ‘“ And he commanded the chariot to 
stand still: and they went down both into the water, 
both Philip and the Eunuch; and he baptized him.” 
At length it was finished. The deed was done—the gift 
was given—justification was accomplished—and there- 
fore, “when they were come up out of the water, the 
Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip.” He did not take 
him away before; He did not think it enough for Philip 
to preach. Philip preached and baptized; and then he 
was caught away. Had he but preached, and not 
baptized, and the Eunuch still had had faith, then 
doubtless, in God’s great mercy and good providence, 
another messenger from Him would have baptized him ; 
the Eunuch would not have gone without baptism; he 
would not have been frustrated of the fruit of his 
faith ; only he would not have had it sosoon. He would 
still have had the title, the claim to baptism. But God 
‘finished the work, and cut it short in righteousness }.”” 
He justified the believing soul through water; and 
then Philip, his instrument, was caught away, and the 
Christian “ went on his way rejoicing.” 

One more instance: St. Paul said to the jailor,. 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,’—and then he and Silas “spake unto him the 
word of the Lord, and to all that were in his house ?.” 
Here, then, “ faith came by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” Accordingly, the promise was unto him 
and his; and what next? Let St. Peter tell us what, 
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on the day of Pentecost. “The promise,’ he says, “ is 
unto you, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call ;” 
and therefore, “he baptized.” This was the issue—be 
baptized—why ? “ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” What St. Peter 
said to the Jews, that St. Paul did to the jailor, or 
rather St. Silas did it; for St. Paul says of himself, that 
he was not sent to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. 
He did not baptize, because so great a gift was baptism, 
that the Apostles wished to avoid the chance of seeming 
to baptize in their own name, and of seeming to be set- 
ting up themselves for the meritorious means through 
which men are saved. St. Paul says, then, “I thank 
my God that I baptized mone of you,” except one or 
two whom he mentions, “ lest any should say that I had 
baptized in mine own name’.” As water is a feeble 
element, so the minister chosen was the feeblest vessel 
in the Church, to show that all was of God. Accord- 
dingly, the Apostle generally had with him some 
friend, who, while a companion and comfort to him, 
administered those offices which he did not take upon 
himself. Philip was a deacon, and baptized; St. Paul 
was an Apostle, and did not baptize ; and, therefore, I 
say, it is more likely, in the case before us, that Silas 
baptized the jailor, and not St. Paul. However, baptized 
he was and allhis; and then, and not before, took place 
in him the same inward change which happened to the 
Eunuch, “he rejoiced, believing in God with all his 
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house.” He had delieved before baptism, but he did not 
rejoice before baptism—he rejoiced after baptism. Men 
rejoice when they have found what they seek. Both the 
noble Ethiopian and the humble jailor rejoiced on their 
being daptized. Faith gave a title: baptism gave 
possession. Faith procured them what nothing else 
would procure, and baptism conveyed it. 

Enough has been said to explain in what sense faith 
is what nothing else is, and does what nothing else can 
do. He who has the means of hearing the Gospel, 

‘and believes in it heartily, has not a means of gaining, 
but a title to receive justification ; he has within him a 
warrant, not that God has justified him, but that He 
will justify him. And this was so fully understood-and 
received by the early Church of Christ, that, supposing 
a person, who was candidate and under preparation for 
baptism, happened to die before its administration, it was 
believed that that person on his death was put by God’s 
mercy into that state of salvation, into which he would 
have entered by baptism. Or, again, suppose a person 
was martyred for his faith and not baptized, then, too, 
his salvation was considered to be secured in like man- 
ner without baptism. For where a man has true faith, 
Christ, we humbly trust, would rather work a miracle 
for his justification, than deprive him of that which He 
graciously considers as his right. He that hath begun 
a good work in us, will perform it in some way or other 
and bring it to perfection. He will, by His providence, 
create Churches and Ministers of Baptism round about 
the souls whom He visits; or He will lead them from 
Ethiopia to Jerusalem, and send Philip to meet. them ; 
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or He will speak in dreams by His Angel, and send 
unto Joppa for Peter; or in a prison He will even make 
a spring of water gush forth miraculously from the 
rock at an Apostle’s voice; or He will, if all other means 
are suspended, reconcile the soul to Him without the 
appointed ordinance at the moment of dissolution. In 
some way or other, where He gives faith, He will open 
a way for saving grace. For whom He foreknows, them 
He predestinates ; and whom He predestinates, them He 
calls; and whom He calls, them He justifies; and whom , 
He justifies, them He glorifies. 

And now it is plain what a consolatory light these 
considerations throw upon the present disordered state 
of Christendom. I trust there is no presumption in 
‘thus interpreting Scripture, and in thus judging of 
the state of things which we see; and if not, we may be 
thankful in being able to do so. It is most true, then, 
and never to be explained away, that the grace of the 
Gospel is lodged in a divinely appointed body, and 
spreads from it. It diffuses itself like leaven over the 
world, according to the parable, by a continuity and 
progression; not found here, and found there, in a 
detached isolated way, but here, and there, and where- 
ever it is, as portions of one whole. As well may the 
branches of a tree be strewed on the earth, and the 
trunk be in the ground, and the leaves be whirled in 
the air, and the fruit be at the bottom of the stream, 
and yet all be one whole living tree, as the Church be 
divided. It is impossible. None who are external to 
it are included in it; it is quite a truism to say this. 
Neither faith nor any thing else can make that to be, 
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which is not. Wishing will not serve instead of coming, 
and faith cannot serve in the place of baptism. None 
are justified but those who are grafted into the jus- 
tified body ; and faith is not an instrument of grafting, 
but a title to be grafted. It is baptism, “whereby, as 
an instrument, they that receive it rightly,’ that is, 
by faith, “are grafted into the Church.” And with the 
Church go all its privileges; and on. communion with it 
depends the inflowing into the soul of its privileges. He 
who never has entered into the Church has not the 
privileges; he who has seceded from it, or sinned 
grievously in it, or is born in a schismatical branch or 
heretical sect, to him the privileges are suspended. 
There are great numbers, then, all about us, vast mul- 
titudes, who, for one reason or other, through their own’ 
fault or the fault of their fathers, are in a position which 
fails of the enjoyment of the privileges of regenera- 
tion. The power of the Spirit, the cleanness and lustre 
of the new creature, the intercourse with heaven, the 
hight of God’s countenance, the fulness of justification, 
are not participated by these masses of men, at least 
according to the provisions of the Gospel covenant. 
But in spite of this, we may humbly, yet confidently 
say, that where there is true faith, there justification 
shall be; there it is promised, it is due, it is coming’, 
somehow, somewhile. Whether, as the Saints of the 
Old Testament waited, and were not gifted with Gospel 
justification till Christ’s first coming, these faithful 
souls will be received into the glory and grace of the 
Church at His second coming; or whether they enter 
into the kingdom upon death ; or whether, by an extra- 
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ordinary dispensation unknown to us and to themselves, 
they receive the gift here; or whether in this world their 
eyes shall at length be opened, and the Church revealed 
to them, as the true treasure-house of grace and home 
of refuge to all believers, and they be led to seek it, and 
renounce the sect of their birth or of their choice,—any 
how, they have a title; if they call, they shall be 
answered,—if they knock, it shall be opened to them. 
Who have this true faith we cannot tell, any more than 
when God rewards it; no, nor what measure of assist- 
ance, what power of spiritual influence He gives to those, 
who nevertheless, like the Jews, have not the peculiar 
gifts and endowments of the Covenant of the Gospel. 
Yet it is a great comfort to believe that God’s favour 
-is not limited to the bounds of His heritage, but 
that, in the Church or out of the Church, every one 
that calleth on the Name of the Lord with a pure and 
perfect heart shall be saved. 

And thus the possession of the Holy Scriptures is 
an inestimable gift in a country, to those who use it 
rightly, whether they belong to the Church or not, 
and so far we may well rejoice in their circulation ; not 
that possession justifies, or reading, or knowing; not 
that the Bible is our religion, according to the strange 
phrase, which however has, alas, too true a meaning in 
fact ; but the Bible is the means, through God’s secret 
help, towards faith, and faith is the means towards 
justification. And as reading does not involve faith, 
yet is the way to it, so faith, though it does not involve 
justification, yet is a sure title to it. And thus by 
reading Scripture, thousands, we may trust, who are 
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not baptized, yet are virtually catechumens, and in 
heart and spirit candidates for the cleansing Sacrament. 
Thousands who are in unconscious heresy or unwilling 
schism, still are, through faith, in the state of Cornelius, 
when his prayers and alms went up before God. Thou- 
‘sands who are obliged to partake of the elements of 
Holy Communion unconsecrated, or administered with 
doubtful rites, yet have that within them which the 
fault or ignorance of the minister cannot take away ,— 
a preparation of heart. Thousands who are in branches 
of the Church which profane men have stripped of holy 
ordinances, though the two Sacraments themselves re- 
~main to it, may through their faith receive in the Sacra- 
ments those graces besides, which were wont to be given 
through those lost ordinances. And thousands, who 
have been born and -trained in separation, become, 
through their faith, divinely enlightened to seek and to 
join that One Holy and Catholic Body, in which God’s 
presence abides. Such is the power of faith, not to 
disparage ordinances, but to secure graces, 

Lastly, at the same time it is plain, and the face of 
Christendom shows it, how mournful is that spiritual 
state, even though happy in the end, in which, contrary 
to Christ’s will, faith is disjoined from justification. 
Christ willed that justification should come at once upon 
faith through the Sacrament of Baptism. Satan has so 
disordered Christendom, that numbers perhaps have 
faith without as yet having justification ; an interval, 
not of days, as in Cornelius’s case, but of years, nay, 
perhaps of a life, lying between the two. We see the 
consequence of such an anomalous state all around us. 
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How miserable is the inconsistency of even our good 
men! how excellent in some points, how very faulty in 
others! How clear and edifying seems the faith of 
many who yet are very poorly advanced in sanctification ! 
how is faith (strange to say) combined with profaneness, 
or with pride, or with despondency, or with headstrong 
blindness to the truth! What does all this show but 
that God’s Spirit indeed is striving among us, but that 
the Church of the living God is hardly here; that 
beams of His favour are shed on us, but that the Sun 
of Righteousness is hid; that He has hid His face ; 
that we have aids, but not Gospel graces; signs and 
evidences of mercy, but not justification; faith pro- 
ducing such fruits as it best may in the wide world, in 
a wild uncertain way, just as sweet plants might flower, 
and rich trees bear, on the outside of Eden. 

But let ws bless and praise God, my brethren, if He 
has placed us, as we trust, within the bounds of His 
kingdom ; let us pray Him that we may avail ourselves 
of this inestimable privilege; let us pray Him to bring 
all others into it, to give light where He gives faith, 
and to join to the city of the Living God all those 
whose faces are turned thitherward. 


SERMON XIII. 
JUDAISM OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
(EASTER.) 


Hes. xi, 13. 


“ These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pugrims on the 
earth.” 


Was St. Paul here plainly states ‘is a paradox to 

_ many persons of this day, viz. that any should have 
faith, and yet should not have the promise. Yet the whole 
of this chapter is about the faith of the old fathers ; and 
again and again in the course of it does the Apostle 
deny. them the object of their faith. “ They died in 
faith,” yet “not having received the promises,” being 
“persuaded of them, and embracing them,” yet only 
“seeing them afar off7’ and “ confessing that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” “ By faith Isaac 
blessed Jacob and Esau :” concerning what? “about 
things to come.” Again he says, “These all, having 
obtained a good report through faith, received not the 
promise.” And observe in the text the strong words, 
“persuaded of them, and embraced them ;” in modern 
language, their faith apprehended the promise, yet 
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they had it not. It is one thing, then, to have faith, 
another thing to receive the promise through faith. 
Faith does not involve in itself the receipt of the 
promise. 

It is equally clear what the promise is which is spoken 
of,—regeneration. “This is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel,’—thus was it announced 
in the prophets,—* After those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put My /aw in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts.” Again, “I will pour My Spirit upon 
thy seed, and My blessing upon thine offspring.” And 
again, “A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you... And I will put My 
Spirit within you.” Accordingly, when. our Lord was 
going away, He said to His Apostles, “ Behold, I send 
the promise of My Father upon you.” Again, “ Wait 
for the promise of the Father, which, saith He, ye have 
heard of Me.” And hence, when the multitude asked 
St. Peter what to do, he said, “ Repent, and be daptized 
. . . for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost; for the promise is unto you, and 
to your children.” And St. Paul, in like manner, says 
that we receive “the promise of the Spirit through 
Juith.” Soon after he speaks of “ the promise by faith 
of Jesus Christ.’ Elsewhere he speaks of our being 
“ sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise.” 

It appears, then, that faith gains the promise, and 
that the promise is the great gift of the Spirit; and 
moreover (from the instance of the old Fathers, spoken 
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of in the chapter from which the text is taken), that itis 
not the same thing to have faith, so as to embrace and 
apprehend the promise, and to enjoy it; that faith is a 
condition of Christ’s grace, and yet not a token. A 
man may have true faith, and still not yet be justified ; 
he may have a faith for justification, he may be ordained 
unto justification, yet the time of justification not yet 
have arrived; or, rather, though justification is not yet 
his, still in God’s secret. counsels he may be ordained 
unto it. 

This doctrine seems to me a very consolatory one at 
this time, when so many persons have not, or have not 
certainly, the grant of justifying grace. When we con- 
sider that baptism of water is solemnly connected with 
regeneration by our Lord, and that such numbers among 
us either are not baptized at all, or in such a way, or by 
such persons, or under such circumstances, as to make 
it very doubtful whether it is real efficacious baptism 
or no, it is a great consolation to believe, that though 
they are zot new-born and justified, yet they may have 
faith, as the old saints had, who were not justified in 
the Spirit; and that if they have faith, even though 
they have not Christian justification to the day of 
their death, they are but in the condition of the old 
believers ; and He who allowed the latter to die without 
receiving the promise, He who justified martyrs of old 
time, not through baptism, but in their streaming 
blood, may at the moment of death, or before death, 
should it so please Him, justify them too, even 
though unbaptized, in His own secret way. This, of 
course, allows no one to slight baptism when he can 
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obtain it, nor to quench the whispers of grace within 
him, suggesting to him the necessity of baptism ; 
nor does it warrant us rashly to assert that this or 
that unbaptized person has true faith, much less that 
he is justified; nor to suppose that such persons as 
are in a measure accepted without baptism, would not 
have a much higher acceptance with it; but it com- 
forts us with the thought, that 7f a man has faith, 
he has or will have justification. Sooner would an 
Angel descend from heaven, or an Apostle be pro- 
vided, than one, whose prayers and alms had gone 
up before God, should not, at one time or another, 
receive the gift. Almighty God has declared the im- 
mutability of His counsel to the heirs of promise ; 
that whom He calls, them He justifies; whom He 
justifies, them He glorifies. The when and the where 
are with Him. He will do it in His time ;—as, according 
to His will, sooner or later, He takes from earth and 
brings into paradise those whom He has justified, so, 
sooner and later, does He translate from the world 
into the Church, through His Spirit, those whom He 
has called by faith. But it is not for us “to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His 
own power?.” 

Now there can be no ceube that Christ meant no 
length of time to interfere between faith and the cleans- 
ing and justifying new birth. <A long and dreary in- 
terval had intervened in past ages, but that was over. 
St. Peter’s words are sufficient to show this, “ Repent 
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and be baptized,” or our Lord’s, “ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved’.” Sufficient too is the his- 
tory of Cornelius, to whom regeneration was conveyed 
by a series of miracles; and still, nevertheless, in Cor- 
nelius’s instance, some interval there was; and thus in 
the case of Cornelius and of the Jews we have specimens 
given us, at least in kind, of that long and miserable 
delay which so often occurs now, when the times of the 
Law seem to have returned, and men believe and embrace 
what they die without possessing. 

Now if we have in various ways gone back unwit- 
tingly to the state of the Law; if without our fault, 
being falsely educated, or for other reasons, we have 
rested on faith solely, in an unseriptural way, and neg- 
lected God’s ordinances; if we have remained without 
baptism or have not been confirmed, or have not been 
frequent at the Lord’s Table, or have fallen away to 
religious bodies where that sacred rite cannot be ad- 
ministered, or in any way have been deprived of that full 
circle of* privileges which Holy Church dispenses ; if we 
have thus been at disadvantage in one or other way, and 
yet are not without faith; if, I say, we have fallen into 
a Jewish state, it might be expected that we should 
display also a Jewish character of mind, and course of 
conduct, and. should exemplify in ourselves that paradox, 
which we so wonder at when recorded of the Jews in the 
text, of embracing promises which we do not or do but 
partially enjoy ;—and we are, I think, in such circum- 
stances, as I now proceed to show. 
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If the Jews had not received the promised Spirit, it is 
not wonderful that they did not show forth the special 
fruits of that Spirit which was promised. Now the office 
of the promised Spirit was to mortify the flesh, to write 
the law in our hearts, to enable us to fulfil the right- 
eousness of the law, to pour into our hearts “ that most 
excellent gift of love,” to enable us to do works accept- 
able to God, and to be conformed in body, soul, and 
spirit to Him. The Jews were aided by God’s grace 
(else they could not have had faith), but they were not 
inhabited by it; they did good actions, they had holy 
desires and tempers, but they had not that regenerate 
life within them which Christians are promised. I 
am not speaking of this or that highly-favoured saint, 
but of the people; they were at best great now, and 
little again; in some points high, and in others low; 
with one grace, and not another. Some graces they had, 
because they had faith; all they had not, because they 
had not the Indwelling Spirit.. This is seen in some of 
the instances of faith given by St. Paul in the chapter 
immediately before us. For instance, he says, “By 
faith the harlot Rahab perished not with them that 
believed not ;” and what is still more to the purpose, he 
refers to Samson and Jephthah as examples of true 
and acceptable faith ; yet is the history of these men, 
particularly of Samson, consistent with their faith ? 
Nay, did. we possess merely the Old Testament, and 
knew not of St. Paul’s inspired comment upon it, 
should we say that Samson had faith at all? See 
what it is to be in that middle state between faith and 
justification of the Spirit, between title and possession. 

N 2 
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And hence it has been the belief of many, that the old 
Fathers did not, after departing this life, at once enjoy 
the blessed rest. of a justified people, till Christ came, 
and, having overcome death and risen again, gave them 
to be justified by that faith, with which they had so long 
waited for Him , and to become members of His spiritual 
kingdom. 

Again, the Apostle says, “By faith they passed 
through the Red Sea as by dry land.” Now this is 
said of that people “ whose carcases fell in the wilder- 
ness,” and who could not enter into the promised land: 
—why ? “because of unbelief,’ as St. Paul tells us in 
the same Epistle. Here, you see, even their faith failed 
them. How different is it with the faith of Christ’s 
disciples! “Simon, Simon,” said our Lord to St. 
Peter, “behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he 
might sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not*.”’ Peter had before this been com- 
mended for his faith, and now it was in jeopardy; but 
in truth that faith was not from flesh and blood, it was 
attended with the beginnings of those Gospel gifts which 
the Jews had not ; and which are “ without repentance,” 
for they are as inward habits, and He who begins a 
good work in us, in His mercy carries it forward to an 
end. 

Again; St. Paul, in his own history, gives us an 
account of the state of the Jews, whose faith was not 
supported, strengthened, spiritualized by the gift of 
inward justification. “The law is spiritual, but I am 
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carnal, sold under sin; for that which I do, I allow 
not; for what I would, that do I not; but what I hate, 
that do I. O wretched man that I am, who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death !” How different 
this from St. John’s description of the true regeneration ; 
“ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, for 
His seed remaineth in him ”—what is that seed but the 
Spirit ?—“ His seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God ’.” 

Such is the case of those who have faith, yet are not 
yet justified with the grace of the Gospel; and may we 
not, with all reverence to so great and holy a prophet, 
say this in a measure even of David? Surely it is no 
irreverence to speak of what he seems to have been in 
the flesh, if we think that now he is with Christ in the 
spirit, in the lot of the blessed, and the light of the 
justified, though in his earthly life the fulness of that 
gift had not yet been accorded to him. Surely it is no 
irreverence to speak of what he was before he had received 
the promise, now that he has received it, more than to 
speak of what St. Paul was when he was Saul. Nay, 
far less, if we may talk of less where there isnone. For 
St. Paul was even under God’s displeasure before he was 
Christian; but David was the man after God’s own 
heart, and an inspired prophet. His Psalms are our 
portion even to this day. We reverence him as one 
who was favoured on earth, and destined to be more 
favoured in heaven. We see in him much actually 
secured, though we allow that much was but in rudi- 
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ment. And therefore even we, without blame may 
notice, and profitably consider, the imperfections of 
holy David’s life in this point of view, viz. as showing 
the state in which men are found when they have faith, 
but have not yet received the promise. Consider, then, 
the high excellences of his character; view him leading 
the worshippers to the house of God; think of his zeal 
for God’s service; his lofty devotional spirit; the ten- 
derness and the piety of his thoughts; his dutifulness 
to God’s commands; his humility, simplicity, g@ene- 
rosity, nobleness, and affectionateness; and then, on the 
other hand, view him in those particular passages of his 
history which inspiration records for our instruction, 
and you will, I think, see by the instance even of so 
great a light, what the case was with the multitude, 
who, however inferior to him in gifts and graces, had 
faith, yet had not yet Gospel justification. 

And now, after these remarks on the state of the 
Jews, let me ask you to turn to the present state of this 
country, and to say whether numbers are not, by their 
own confession, in that same Jewish state ; and there- 
fore whether it is not true of them, as of the Jews, in a 
certain sense, that, granting they have faith (and it is 
a consolation to believe they have), yet they are at best, 
in matter of fact, in that intermediate, provisional, 
unspiritual state in which we view them, who hold that 
the Sacraments of the Church are, over and above faith, 
necessary for justification. 

If, I say, justification is conveyed through Baptism 
and the other sacred rites, those who reject the latter, 
either have not received, or have lost the former. But 
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on the other hand, if true faith gives men a title to 
be justified, then they will be justified in God’s own 
time, provided their faith endure. Such, then, being 
the state of good men who, from involuntary ignorance 
are in dissent, or in other grievous ecclesiastical error, do 
they not, I say, stand exactly in the state of the Jews? 
Certainly; for the Jews had faith, yet had not yet 
received the promise of the Spirit, which is Christian 
justification. Well then, I repeat, if this be so, we 
should expect that their opinions and lives would 
actually show that they were in a Jewish state. This 
is what I am now insisting on. I have said what the 
state of the Jews was, moral and spiritual, and now 
Iam going to show that just in that state, and in no 
other, according to their own confession, are Christians 
now, who neglect the justifying ordmances of the 
Church. And, 

1. Great numbers absolutely confess and believe, that 
the Christian ordinances are just the same as the Jewish. 
They own themselves to be in the state in which the 
Church lay before Christ suffered and rose again. They 
distinctly assert that Baptism is no more than cireum- 
cision. Thus they bear witness against themselves. 
They do not look for any high mysterious gift in 
Holy Communion, but they think it the same as the 
Jewish Passover; each, as they think, figures our 
Lord’s passion; the difference being that, in the one 
case, it was yet to come, in the other it is past. The 
Passover prefigured, the Lord’s Supper commemorates 
it; the Jews looked forward, Christians look back. This 
is what they hold. They c/aim to be in the state of the 
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Jews, in the state of those who had faith without Gos- 
pel justification. 

2. Next, let it be observed, that they consider justi- 
fication to be nothing more than God’s accounting them 
righteous, which is just what justification was to the 
Jews. Justification 7s God’s accounting a man 
righteous ; yes, but it is, in the case of the Christian, 
something more; it is God’s making him righteous too. 
As beasts live, and men live, and life is life, and yet life 
is not the same in man and beast; but in man consists 
in the presence of a soul; so in somewhat the same 
way Jews were justified, and Christians are justified, and 
in the case of both justification means God’s accounting 
men righteous; butin Christians it means not only an ac- 
counting, but it involvesamaking;; so that as the presence 
of a soul is the mode in which God gives man life, so the 
presence of the Holy Spirit is the mode in which God 
gives him righteousness. This is that promise of the 
Spirit of life, because of which the Gospel is called “a 
ministration of righteousness.” But the multitude of 
religious professors at this day whom I speak of, do not 
admit this ; they even protest against the notion. They 
think justification to be something, not inward, but 
merely outward; that is, they acknowledge themselves, 
they claim to be, in the state of the Jews, and though 
of course they contend that they are justified, yet they 
own that their own justification is not more than an 
outward or imputative justification. There is no room 
here for difference in the use of words, and mutual 
misunderstandings. If we maintain that they have not. 
inward justification, it is not as if they maintained that 
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they had, as if they aspired to it; it is no more than 
they allow as well as we. They only contend they are 
justified in ¢hevr sense, that is, in such sense as we allow 
they may be, if they have true faith; I mean in that 
sense in which the Jews were justified, who died, not 
having received the promise. 

3. Again. They lay an especial stress upon faith 
for salvation, and comparatively neglect love ; they put 
faith before love. Now, is not this in so many words 
to assent to us when we place them with the Jews? For, 
whereas faith is the essence of a// religion, and of the 
Jewish inclusive, love is the great grace of Christianity ; 
Christianity is religion, and something more; and the 
spirit of love is faith, and something more. Christian 
faith is faith developed into love, it lives in love, and 
love is greater than faith, because it is its Gospel per- 
fection, according to the Apostle’s declaration, “ Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity.” “The just shall live 
by faith,’ is a Jewish truth as well as a Christian ; 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the Law,” is Christian only. 
When these persons say that faith is all in all, what do 
they but allow that they are on a level with the Jews, 
—with those who had indeed faith, but had not yet 
attained the Christian promise? 

4. Again. The Jews, as I have said, had the will 
without the power ; whereas Christ has unfettered the 
will, and enabled it to obey. “Awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead,” He says. “ The 
Law of the Spirit of Life hath made me free from the law 
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of sin and death’.” Christ, by fulfillmg the Law for 
us, has given us also power to fulfil it after our measure, 
“who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
The very test of a mature Christian, of a true saint, is 
consistency in all things. Now, is it not a very remark- 
able fact, that the bodies of men I speak of unhesitat- 
ingly appropriate that melancholy seventh chapter to 
the Romans, to which I have been referring, and claim 
it as being accurately descriptive of their own state ? 
Nay, so strongly and earnestly, that sometimes they 
will even say that no one is, in their sense, a true 
Christian, who does not claim it also ;—and why ? because 
they say that if a man does not find Ais own experience 
bear witness to the truth of the Apostle’s statement in 
that chapter, he cannot possess that state of mind which 
they consider essential to all believers. O true confession 
to the misery of having faith without inward justifica- 
tion! They make the test of a true Christian to be, not 
spiritual perfection, but confession of sin. Thus they 
glory, I will not say in their shame, but in their mis- 
fortune. They are in bondage; they are carnal, sold 
under sin; they confess it; they are like the Jews, and 
they call this a spiritual mind, and say that none are 
true Christians but those who are in a similar state. 
Do I mean to promise men that they shall be at 
once and altogether free from their natural bondage if 
they follow Christ in His Church? Do I mean to say 
that we do not, as well as the Jews, in a certain sense 
recognize those miserable cries of human nature as our 
1 Eph. v.14. Rom. viii. 2. 
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own? No, but I mean to say, that so fur as we feel 
them, we too are in an inferior Jewish state; that there 
is a higher state, that we are bound to seek after it, and 
that we can attain to it. But the multitudes I speak of, 
own that their peculiar and intended condition, that 
state to which they give the name of spiritual, is one 
in which the Spirit has no power. Such is the conse- 
quence of starting with faith rightly, but stopping 
short of the Sacraments wrongly. 

5. Once more. There is one virtue which of old time 
good men especially had not. Indulgences were allowed 
the Jews on account of the hardness of their hearts. 
Divorce of marriage was allowed them. More wives 
than one at once were not denied them. If there is one 
grace in which Christianity stands in especial contrast 
to the old religion, it is that of purity. Christ was born 
of a Virgin; He remained a virgin; His beloved dis- 
ciple was a virgin ; He abolished polygamy and divorce; 
and He said that there were those who for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake would be even as He, Now, as the 
Apostle says, “ Every man hath his proper gift of God.” 
T accept the word; I do not outstep it; but as surely as 
each has his gift, so, according to the Apostle, some 
have ¢his gift. But now, my brethren, who will ques- 
tion that the way of the world at present is to deny that 
there is such a gift? Iam not objecting here, lam not 
wondering, that all men have it not ; but what I wonder 
at is, that none have it; and I ask, does not this, if 
there were no other reason, show, that we have fallen 
back into a Jewish state? It is now a recognized prin- 
ciple with the world, that there can be no certainty of 
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holiness except in married life; and that celibacy is all 
but a state of sin. Nay,so far has this gone, that some 
of the greatest masters of the doctrine of faith without 
love and sacraments, have actually sanctioned bigamy in 
particular cases, and advocated polygamy in writing. 
Too well then does that religion, which they promul- 
gated, bear witness against itself, that, though faith still 
be among its followers, which I am far from denying, 
and have comfort in thinking, yet it is but the faith of 
Jews, who had a law in their members warring against 
the law of their mind, and who died indeed in faith, but 
without having received the promise. 

To conclude, though it is our Church’s blessedness to 
have withstood the torrent of that error to which I have 
been referring, yet it could not be expected that her in- 
dividual members should have kept themselves free from 
it. And in proportion as the acts of individuals can 
counteract her own intentions, so far doubtless we have 
suffered as others have, and in no slight degree. It is our 
business, instead of exalting ourselves over others, to 
repent of our own sins, and to try to escape from the dis- 
advantages under which we find ourselves after all. 
Especially should we turn our thoughts to the consider- 
ation of Holy Communion, which in ancient times was 
used in many or most places to be celebrated daily, but 
now is celebrated commonly but three or four times a 
year. If that holy ordinance be the continual life of the 
Church, if the Jews “did eat manna in the wilderness, 
and are dead,” but if any man “ eat of this bread he shall 
live for ever’,” is tt wonderful that those of us who relin- 
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quish this Gospel gift, and rest in our faith for salva- 
tion, should fall back into a state like the Jews? Is it 
wonderful that we who are the children of promise 
should not enjoy the promise, seeing we will not accept 
it; seeing we think it enough to believe that we already 
have it, or though God offers it, will not put out our 
hand to take it? Is it wonderful that we have no com- 
mand over ourselves, when we do not come to Christ, 
“that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His body, 
and our souls washed through His most precious blood ?” 
Is it wonderful that we are so inconsistent and variable, 
when we will not seek of Him such daily sustenances of 
grace as He offers to us ?—when we do not pray to Him 
daily, or seek His house daily,—that day by day we 
may walk with Him, and not after our own hearts? Is 
it wonderful that we have no love, when we neglect 
altogether that great ordinance whereby love is nurtured, 
abstinence and fasting ? 

We cannot hinder others thus acting; we cannot 
change the course of things, nor heal what is sick, nor 
bind up what is broken, at our will. But we can act 
for ourselves, whether men will hear, or whether they 
will forbear ; and, while we so act, they may oppose us, 
but, through God’s grace, they will at length be moved 
to follow us, till at length He will fulfil in them “all 
the good pleasure of His goodness, and the work of faith 
with power.” 


SERMON XIV. 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE APOSTLES. 
(EASTER.) 


Marx ix. 38, 39. 


“And John answered Him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in Thy Name, and he followeth not us; and we forbad him, 
because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not ; jor 
there is no man which shall do a miracle in My Name, that can 
lightly speak evil of Me.” 


PBBSONS who choose their religion for themselves, 

or who wander about from one communion of 
Christians to another at their will, often urge upon us 
who wish to be disciples of the One Faith, which was 
once delivered to the saints, this passage of Scripture. 
They say that Christians may follow strange teachers, 
who come in their way, because our Saviour did not 
allow St. John to hinder the stranger mentioned in the 
text from casting out devils in our Saviour’s Name. 
St. John came to Christ, and told Him that he and the 
other Apostles had fallen in with a man who, though 
he wrought miracles, yet did not follow the Apostles, 
and that they in consequence had forbidden him. To 
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which our Lord answered, “ Forbid him not.” There- 
fore they argue, as the Apostles were not allowed to 
forbid this stranger, neither may the Church forbid 
strange teachers and preachers; that all have a right 
to preach, whether they follow the Church or no, so 
that they do but preach in the Name of Jesus, without 
any molestation. Such is the objection, and I propose 
now to consider it. 

Now I deny that the case in the text is at all parallel 
to that which it is brought to justify, as a few remarks 
will show. 

1. First, then, this man was not preaching; he was 
casting out devils. This is a great difference—he was 
doing a miracle. Our Saviour says so expressly ; 
“There is no man which shall do a miracle in My 
Name, that can lightly speak evil of Me.” Now any 
one can preach; not every one can cast out devils. 
Very few can cast out devils; nay, at first sight, it 
would seem that none but a servant of God can cast 
out devils. Man cannot overcome the devil, Christ 
only overcomes him. If a man cast out a devil, he has 
power from Christ; and if he has power from Christ, 
he must have a commission from Christ; and who 
shall forbid one, to whom God gives commission to do 
miracles, from doing them? That would be fighting | 
against God. But, on the other hand, many a man- 
may preach without being sent from God and having 
‘power from Him; for Christ expressly warns us against 
false prophets, and He says that “many shall come in 
His Name, saying, I am Christ, and shall deceive many.” 
It does not follow, then, because we must not prohibit 
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those who come with a Divine commission from working 
miracles, that therefore we may not prohibit those who 
do not come with a commission from preaching. 

2. But it may be said, “The effects of preaching are 
a miracle. A good preacher converts persons, that is, 
he casts out devils from the hearts of those whom he 
changes from sin to holiness; and this is a miracle. 
This he could not do without power from God. There- 
fore he is sent from God, and therefore he ought not to 
be forbidden. The question turns on this, whether his 
preaching is with power or not, whether he 7s influential, 
whether he touches the hearts of his hearers. If he 
does, no matter whether he follows the Apostles or not. 
For the Apostles were but messengers from God, and 
he is a messenger from God because he is able to do 
God’s work, and one messenger need not follow another 
messenger? What is Paul? or.what is Apollos? He 
is as little bound to follow the Apostles, as the Apostles 
to follow him: he has just as much right to forbid the 
Church to preach, as the Church to forbid him. And 
since we may not forbid him, we may follow him.” 
This is what is said. . 

J answer, that though such a person’s preaching were 
all that it is said to be, though it did work what looks 
. like a miracle, this would not prove that he came from 
God; for the false prophets against whom our Saviour 
warns us, are to do “signs and wonders, to seduce, if it 
were possible, even the elect ’.” Ido not suppose that 
they will work miracles such as God’s servants work, 
but what seem to be such, what are sufficiently like 
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miracles to perplex those who see them; yet these pro- 
phets, of course, are not to be listened to. And, there- 
fore, if a preacher, who kept apart from the Church, 
were said to do much good to the souls of others, 
I should very much rejoice to hear the report of it, but 
I should pause and require many things to be decided 
first, before I could be sure that good really was done ; 
or, if so, that it was his doing. What seems good, is 
often not good. Persons who hear preaching often take 
up a serious life for a time, and then get tired of it. 
Or they profess a great deal more than they feel, and 
think themselves more in earnest than they are; or they 
take that to be true religion which is not; or they 
change one bad state of mind for another, and account 
certain feelings, or tempers, or opinions, or doings to 
be pleasing to God, which are not so. For all these 
reasons it is not at all an easy matter to determine that 
the self-appointed preachers in question do really con- 
vert the hearts of men, that is, do cast out devils, do 
work miracles, as they say they do. 

3. But again; even if sinners are converted upon 
such a one’s preaching, this would not show that he did 
the work, or, at least, that he had more than a share in 
it. The miracle after all might belong to the Church, 
not to him. If sinners are converted, it is partly in 
consequence of their having been baptized, and perhaps 
not owing to the preacher in question more than to any 
other accident. Men are touched, and roused to think 
of religion continually, by a variety of striking acci- 
dents, which God uses indeed, which He overrules for 
good, but which do not therefore necessarily come from 
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Him. Supposing a man falls into sin, and that rouses 
his conscience, fills him with remorse, makes him fly to 
God for pardon, leads him to repentance and newness of 
life; all this comes from his having committed this 
particular sin, whatever it is; but who would say that 
the siz came from God? God forbid; the sin came 
from the man’s own self-will, and God mercifully over- 
ruled it to him for good; and, in like manner, God may 
condescend to overrule the preaching of those who preach 
at their own will, and not from Him, without counte- 
nancing them thereby in so preaching. They are but the 
occasion of the miracle, not the zzstrument of it. 

And let it be observed, that persons who take up with 
new religions, and leave the Church to follow preachers, 
often grant that they gained their jivst impression in 
the Church. Well, if so, the Church, as they them- 
selves say, has a share in the work wrought in them. 
The Church did part of the miracle. How many a 
man, who thinks he is converted by this or that 
preacher, gains the benefit after all from the parents or 
the clergymen who have taught him when young, and 
tramed him up in holiness, though he did not profit by 
their instructions at the time, and who, now that he 
lives more religiously, ungratefully forgets them, and 
refers it all to some strange preacher, who, at the very 
farthest, did but put the finishing stroke to the work,— 
who led him to profit by what he had been already 
taught, who rekindled what once before was lighted, 
and who, perhaps, 7 rekindling hurts the flame, so 
that instead of being pure, serene, and heavenly, it 
smoulders, and is full of smoke, or blazes and sinks 
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by fits and starts, or flares wildly and lights a con- 
flagration ! 

For all these reasons, then, it would seem as if the 
instance in the text did not apply to persons who teach 
new religions now: we may forbid them, first, because 
they do not work miracles, as the man in the text did; 
and next, even though they seemed in particular cases to 
convert the souls of their hearers, which would be a 
miracle, it would be very difficult to prove that they 
really have done this, both because what seems conver- 
sion often is not real conversion in spirit and truth; 
and, again, because though it be real conversion, yet, 
perhaps, ¢/ey are not the doers of it, but the Church itself 
‘before them. 'T'o proceed ;— 

1. It should be observed, then, that if our Saviour 
says on this occasion, “ He that is not against us is on 
our part,” yet elsewhere He says, “ He that is not with 
Me is against Me’.” The truth is, while a system is 
making way against an existing state of things, help of 
any kind advances it; but when it is established, the 
same kind of professed help tells against it. Before the 
Gospel was received, those who did not oppose the Apos- 
tles actually aided them ; when it was received, the very 
same parties interfered with them. Let us consider 
when it was that our Saviour spoke the words in the text. 
It was at a time when there was zo Church, when He 
had not yetset up His Church; we have no warrant, 
then, for saying, that because men might work in 
Christ’s name, without following the Apostles, before 
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He had built up His Church, and had made them the 
foundations of it, therefore such persons may do so 
lawfully since. He did not set up His Church, and 
the Apostles in it, till after His resurrection. When He 
spoke to St. John in the text, He had not given to St. 
John and the rest their commission; even though the 
man who cast out devils had no commission, still the 
Apostles had none either. In this respect he was not 
inferior to St. John, who, though nearer to Christ, was 
not as yet His representative. Our Lord had said to 
St. Peter, “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church’,” it was still future; but after His 
resurrection He founded it. Then He said to him, 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me? feed My lambs, 
feed My sheep’.” In like manner He had said to all 
the Apostles before His resurrection, “ Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ;” the 
time was not yet come; but after it, He said, “ As My 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you*.” Then He 
did, what before He promised ; henceforth all men must 
join themselves to the Apostles, which they were not 
told to do before. Accordingly, we read in the second 
chapter of the Acts, that those who were converted 
and baptized, “continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ 
doctrine,’—but not only doctrine, it was not enough 
to preach and hold the same doctrine as they, but it is 
added, in the Apostles’ “ fellowship,”—they “continued 
stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship‘.” 
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That is, they followed the Apostles; and if they had 
wished to depart from that fellowship, the Apostles 
would have /ordidden it, nor would our Lord have said 
to them then, “ Forbid them not.” 

Accordingly, when the Christians of Corinth went 
into parties, and set up forms of doctrine of their own, 
and neglected St. Paul their Apostle, what did he say ? 
did he forbear to forbid them? no, he forbade them. 
And he gave this reason; “ What?” he said, “came the 
word of God out from you’ ?” that is, did the word of 
God originate with you? And in like manner we may 
say to those who set up a distinct sect or communion for 
themselves, Where did you get your knowledge of the 
truth? You may think the word of God came’ out 
from you, but really it came to you from us; nor have 
you received what you teach, as far as it is true, except 
through that Church which you oppose. That Church 
made you what you are, as far as you are Christian ; 
and the Church that made you has a right to rule 
you, and to protest against you when you will not 
be ruled ; she has a right to bid you follow her, and 
to claim jurisdiction over you, for you are hers ; 
whereas the man in the text who cast out devils had 
not received the power through the Apostles, and 
therefore the Apostles had no claim on him to submit 
to them. 

Afterwards, however, the Apostles were the sole 
channels of grace; and as they were the sole grace- 
givers under Christ, so they were the sole governors, 
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under Him, of all Christian people; and as they 
transmitted life, so they claimed obedience. For in- 
stance, St. John the Baptist’s disciples were believers, 
religious men, and in God’s favour; but, when once 
the Church was set up, they were obliged to submit to 
the. Church, and to leave the sect, though divinely 
founded, to which they belonged. We read, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, of Apollos, “an eloquent man, 
and mighty in the Scriptures,’ who was “instructed 
in the way of the Lord, and being fervent in the spirit, 
spake and taught diligently the things of the Lord, 
knowing only the baptism of John?’ All this availed, 
and was accepted with God, till He had set up His 
Church ; but when once it was set up, it availed Apollos 
nothing, though eloquent, though scriptural, nay, 
mighty in the Scriptures, though instructed in the 
Lord’s way, though fervent in spirit, though diligent 
in speaking and teaching, and that boldly, though 
belonging to the sect and baptized with the baptism of 
him than whom, among those born of women, no pro- 
phet was greater. The Baptist had taught him true 
doctrine, had taught him that Christ was the Son of 
God, the Lamb of God, our Atoning Sacrifice; and 
this Apollos doubtless taught in turn. What did he 
not teach which persons now teach who call themselves 
especially Gospel preachers? But as the Baptist sub- 
mitted to Christ, so must the Baptist’s followers submit 
to Christ’s followers, Apollos to the Church. Apollos 
must not stand apart and so preach Him who taketh 
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away the sin of the world; but he must come to those 
servants of His, who alone could conyey the Spirit; he 
must come for Christian Baptism, in spite of his know- 
ledge of the Gospel. So Aquila and Priscilla “ took him 
unto them, and expounded unto him the way of God 
more perfectly.” 

Another instance is given us directly after, in the 
beginning of the nineteenth chapter. St. Paul found 
certain disciples who had been baptized into John’s 
baptism. He told them this was not enough, and 
accordingly they were baptized in the Name of the Lord 
Jesus ; and were next confirmed, and received the Holy 
Ghost, even His miraculous gifts. And here I would 
observe that, for what we know, the very man in the 
text was one of St. John’s disciples, or, if not, one who 
had received his religious impressions from John ; who 
might lawfully remain as he was, and cast out devils 
in the Name of Jesus, without joming the Apostles, 
till the Apostles received the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
and then he was bound to join ¢hem. 

2. And here too we have light thrown upon an 
expression in the text which I have just used, and 
which at first sight may seem to need no explanation: 
“In My Name.” Our Lord speaks of those who do 
miracles “in His Name.” Now what is implied in 
this? At first sight we might think that every one 
who uses the Name of Jesus, and professes to work in 
and by it, does do what he does ix His Name. But 
this is not so; as is plain from another part of the 
chapter already quoted, where we read of certain 
vagabond Jews, “who took upon them to call over 
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them which had evil spirits the Name of the Lord 
Jesus.” Here, then, were persons who did not follow 
the Apostles, using the Lord’s Name; but could they 
in consequence be said really to speak im His Name? 
No; for what happened? The evil spirit whom they 
were attempting to expel, cast it in their teeth, that 
they did not follow the Apostles. He answered, “ Jesus 
I know, and Paul [know ” (I know the Apostle Paul) ; 
“but who are ye???’ And now, in like manner, the 
hosts of evil may say to those who preach without being 
sent, “ Jesus I know, and the Church I know; but who 
are ye?” 

Merely, then, to use the Name of Jesus is not enough 
to constitute what Scripture means by speaking in the 
Name of the Lord; we must look for that sacred Name, 
and use that sacred Name, where He has lodged it. 
His Name is a Name of power; we must seek where He 
has lodged His power, if we would speak with power. 
He has not left His Name at large in the world, but 
He has lodged His Name in a secure dwelling-place ; 
and we have that Name engraven on us only when we 
are in that dwelling-place. For instance, you recollect 
the account of the Angel who led the Israelites out of 
Egypt into the land of promise, how God Almighty 
speaks of him. “Behold, I send an Angel before thee, 
to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into the 
place which I have prepared. Beware of him, and 
obey his voice, and provoke him not, for he will not 


pardon your transgressions, for My Name is in him??? 
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The Israelites were to go forward in the Name of the 
Lord ; but it was not enough to use His Name, it was 
necessary to seek it where He had put that awful Name. 
He had lodged it with the Angel ; and to be under the 
Name’s protection, it was necessary to follow the Angel, 
and obey him. Again, when they came into the pro- 
mised land, we find still that they might not take up 
any religion they chose, and use it in God’s Name, but 
that they must seek and use the Name of God where 
He placed it; for Moses speaks thus to them, ‘‘ Unto 
the place which the Lord your God shall choose out of 
all your tribes to put His Name there, even unto His 
habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come. 

Ye shall wot do after all the things that we do 
here this day,” that is, in the wilderness; “every man 
whatsoever is right in his own eyes. For ye are not as 
yet come to the rest and to the inheritance which the 
Lord your God giveth you’.” The Israelites in the 
wilderness were somewhat in the condition of Christ’s 
followers before Christ had set up His Church, and put 
His Name there. Men might use His Name without 
following His Apostles then; but when once He had 
put His Name in the Church, then they were bound 
“unto His habitation to seek, and thither to come.” 
And, that His Name, which was once placed in Shiloh 
and in Jerusalem, is now named upon the Church, is 
plain from the prophet Jeremiah, who first says, speaking 
of Christ, “This is His Name, whereby He shall be 
called,’ that is, under the Gospel, “The Lord our 
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Righteousness’;” and next applies this special title to 


the Church, thus, —in his thirty-third chapter, “ This is 
the Name whereby sie shall be called, The Lord our 
Righteousness.” His Name is upon her; His Name 
is her Name. And hence the prophet Malachi, speaking 
of the Church Catholic, and its perpetual feast of bread 
and wine in Holy Communion, says, “ From the rising 
of the sun unto the going down of the same, My Name 
shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every place 
incense shall be offered unto My Name, and a pure 
offering, for My Name shall be great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord of Hosts’.”’ His Name is there, where 
is the predicted “ pure offering.” 

On the whole, then, it would appear that the stranger 
in the text might use the Name of Jesus without 
following the Apostles, because they, though Christ’s 
Apostles, had not yet had the Name of Christ named 
upon them, in order to their forming together His 
Church; but that ever since His resurrection that 
Church has existed, and has borne His Name; and to 
use His Name except in and under the Church, is to treat 
fis sacred Name irreverently, which whoso does, God 
will not hold him guiltless, unless he does it in igno- 
rance ; and then, though his work will perish, he will be 
saved, yet so as by fire. 

And hence such earnest exhortations are given us by 
St. Paul against division and disobedience ; for instance, 
“Mark them who cause divisions and offences contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid 
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them ’;” “ Whereas there is among you envying and 
strife and divisions; are ye not carnal? ?” “ We command 
you that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition 
which he received of us;” “Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit yourselves *.” 

I have but one point more to dwell upon before I con- 
elude. I have been showing what the text must zo 
be taken to mean at this day. I have shown that it 
must not and cannot rightly be applied to countenance 
those who now set up against the Church; but the 
question arises, to what does it now apply? Every 
word of Christ has a meaning for all times; it is not 
enough to expose the wrong meaning, unless we expound 
the right also. This is just the reason why so much of 
Scripture is taken in a wrong sense, because orthodox men 
have been satisfied merely with refuting the wrong, in- 
stead of giving the right sense. The way to refute error 
is to preach truth: till we apply this text rightly, it will 
continue, in spite of all our refutations, to be applied 
wrongly. I proceed, then, to say a few words by way 
of showing the right explanation ; and, in doing so, you 
will see, I shall be enforcing from the text this very 
principle. 

Let it be observed, then, who it was who was not to 
be forbidden to use the Name of Jesus, though he did 
not follow the Apostles. Not one who preached false 
doctrine, not one who opposed the Apostles, or interfered 
with them, orhad separated from them. Nothing then 
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can be inferred from the text,—though we take it ever so 
literally, or apply it ever so exactly to the present times, 
—nothing, I repeat it, can be inferred in favour of those 
who separate from the Church, who set up against the 
Church, or who interfere with it, and trouble it. But 
there are a number of persons to whom the text does 
more or less apply, and whom we ought to treat accord- 
ing to its spirit. There are a number of persons not 
members of the Church, who neither have themselves 
separated from it, nor oppose it, nor usurp its place, but 
who are more or less in the condition of the man in the 
text, “ not following us,” yet using the Name of Jesus. 
Many sects and parties in this country are of long 
standing; many men are born in them; many men 
have had no opportunities of knowing the truth. Again, 
it may so happen they are exerting themselves for the 
cause of Christ in places where the Church is unknown, 
or where it does not extend itself. And, moreover, it 
may so be that they have upon them many consolatory 
proofs of seriousness and earnestness, of a true love for 
Christ, and desire to obey Him and not to magnify 
themselves. Here, then, our Lord seems to say, “ For- 
bid them not in their preaching.” 

The greater part of the world is in heathen darkness ;— 
sectaries of various descriptions will be found sending 
out missions for the conversion of souls to Christ, into 
places whither the Church has not sent missionaries. 
Now we are not bound to support them, for this reason, 
because they do not hold the whole truth of the Gospel. 
But we are not to behave towards them in a hostile 
way ; rather we ought to bless God for whatever they 
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mean well in doing, and pray Him that they may mean 
and act still better. 

Or, again, even in a country into which the Church 
is sending missions, it seems the duty of those whom 
she sends thither to be kind and tolerant towards all 
Christian bodies who are labouring there in the same 
cause, as far as these latter do not actively interfere 
with her, or oppose her doctrine, which, alas! will too 
often be the case. We are not bound to join them, 
were their doctrine ever so like ours, any more than the 
Apostles were bound to follow the stranger who did not 
follow them, which no one will say; but we are to suffer 
them to go their way, while we go ours. 

And again; even at home there are many parts of 
the country into which the Church has not duly come, 
and which perhaps owe what they have of the Gospel 
to the labours of sectaries. Here, too, as is evident, we 
are bound to act very differently from what would be 
our duty in places where they had established them- 
selves in the face of the Church, and against the 
Church ; and, without going into details, it is evident 
that there is a sense in which our Lord’s words in the 
text apply to them. 

On the whole, then, I would say this; when strangers 
to the Church preach great Christian truths, and do not 
oppose the Church, then, though we may not follow 
them, though we may not join them, yet we are not 
allowed to forbid them; but in proportion as they 
preach what is in itself untrue, and do actively oppose 
God’s great Ordinance, so far they are not like the man 
whom our Lord told His Apostles not to forbid. 
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But in all cases, whether they preach true doctrine or 
not, or whether they oppose us or not, so much we may 
learn, viz. that we must overcome them, not so much 
by refuting them, as by preaching the truth. As we 
are told to overcome evil with good, so must we over- 
come falsehood with truth; and as in baptism the curse 
of Adam is removed by the in-coming of Divine grace, 
so in like manner the reign of heresy is put to flight, 
not by merely attacking 7/, but by the manifestation of 
the pure Gospel instead. Let us be far more bent on 
preaching our own doctrine than on refuting another’s. 
Let us be far more set upon alluring souls into the 
right way than on forbidding them the wrong. Let us 
be like racers in a course, who do not impede, but try 
to outstrip each other. Let us outstrip others in our 
lives and conversation, “ by pureness, by knowledge, by 
long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love 
unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power of God, 
by the armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report.” Let us conquer by meekness, gentleness, 
forbearance, and perseverance. When the voice of error 
and strife is loud, let us keep silence; let us not be 
unwilling to be triumphed over as blind and prejudiced 
persons, as bigots, or as fanatics, or as zealots, or to be 
called any other hard names by the world. Let us for- 
bid them not. God will avenge us in His own way and 
at His own time. The weak shall be strong, and the 
despised shall become honourable. “He shall make our © 
righteousness as clear as the light, and our just dealing 
as the noon-day. Leave off wrath and let go displeasure; 
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fret not thyself, else shalt thou be moved to do evil. 
Hope thou in the Lord and keep His way, and He shall 
promote thee, that thou shalt possess the land. Keep 
innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right, 
for that shall bring a man peace at the last?.” 


1 Ps, xxxvil. 6. 8. 35. 38. 


SERMON XV. 
RISING WITH CHRIST. 


(ASCENSION.) 


Cou. iii. 1—3. 


“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Ohrist sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your affection» 
on things above, not on things on the earth. For ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” 


N the Communion Service we are exhorted to “ lift 
up our hearts ;” we answer, “ We lift them up unto 
the Lord,’”’—unto the Lord, that is, who is ascended on 
high; to Him who is not here, but has risen, appeared 
to His Apostles, and retired out of sight. To that as- 
cended and unseen Saviour, who has overcome death, and 
opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers, this day 
and all days, but especially at this season, when we com- 
memorate His Resurrection and Ascension, are we bound 
to rise in spirit after His pattern. Far otherwise, alas! 
is it with the many: they are hindered, nay, possessed 
and absorbed by this world, and they cannot rise because 
they have no wings. Prayer and fasting have been 
called the wings of the soul, and they who neither fast 
nor pray, cannot follow Christ. They cannot lift up 
their hearts to Him. They have no treasure above, 
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but their treasure, and their heart, and their faculties 
are all upon the earth; the earth is their portion, and 
not heaven. 

Great, then, is the contrast between the many, and 
those holy and blessed souls (and may we be in their 
company !) who rise with Christ, and set their affection 
on things above, not on things on the earth. The one 
are in light and peace, the others form the crowd who 
are thronging and hurrying along the broad way 
“which leadeth to destruction ;” who are in tumult, 
warfare, anxiety, and bitterness, or, at least, in 
coldness and barrenness of mind; or, at best, in but 
a short-lived merriment, hollow and restless; or 
altogether blind to the future. This is the case of 
the many; they walk without aim or object, they live 
irreligiously, or in lukewarmness, yet have nothing to 
say in their defence. They follow whatever strikes 
them and pleases them; they indulge their natural 
tastes. They do not think of forming their tastes 
and principles, and of rising higher than they are, but 
they sink and debase themselves to their most earthly 
feelings and most sensual inclinations, because these 
happen to be the most powerful. On the contrary, holy 
souls take a separate course; they have risen with Christ, 
and they are like persons who have climbed a mountain 
and are reposing at the top. All is noise and tumult, 
mist and darkness at its foot; but on the mountain’s 
top it is so very still, so very calm and serene, so 
pure, so clear, so bright, so heavenly, that to their sensa- 
tions it is as if the din of earth did not sound below, 
and shadows and gloom were no where to be found. 
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And, indeed, the mountain’s top is a frequent image 
in Scripture, under which the Almighty Spirit speaks 
to us of our calling in Christ. Thus, for instance, it 
was prophesied of the Christian Church, “that the 
mountain of the Lord’s House should be established 
in the top of the mountains . . . and many people 
should go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord.” And, in like manner, the 
Temple built by Solomon was upon a high place; 
doubtless, among other reasons, which at first sight 
seem of an opposite nature, by way of showing us 
that religion consists in retiring from the world, and 
rising towards heaven. “ He chose the tribe of Judah,” 
says the Psalmist, “even the hill of Sion which He 
loved. And there He built His Temple on high*.” 
I do not mean, of course, that a man can be religious 
who neglects his duties of this world; but that there 
is an inner and truer life in religious men, beyond the 
life and conversation which others see, or, in the words 
of the text, their “life is hid with Christ in God.” 
Christ, indeed, Himself worketh hitherto, as His Father 
worketh, and He bids us also “ work while it is day ;” 
yet, for all this, it is true that the Father and the Son 
are invisible, that They have an ineffable union with 
each other, and are not in any dependence upon the 
mortal concerns of this world; and so we, in our 
finite measure, must live after Their Divine pattern, 
holding communion with Them, as if we were at the 
top of the Mount, while we perform our duties towards 
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that sinful and irreligious world which lies at the foot 
of it. 

The history of Moses affords us another instance of 
this lifting up of the heart to God, and that, too, re- 
presented to us under the same image. He went up to 
the Mount for forty days, and there he saw visions. 
And observe, he remained all this time without eating 
bread or drinking water. That miraculous fast was a 
lesson to us, how it is that we Christians are to draw 
near to God. But observe, again, while he was on the 
Mount, what was going on in the plain. There was 
the turbulence, the ungodliness, the sin of the world. 
His servant Joshua said, as they heard the noise of the 
shouting, “There is a noise of war in the camp :” but 
Moses said, “It is not the voice of them that shout 
for mastery, neither is it the voice of them that cry for 
being overcome: but the noise of them that sing do I 
hear’.” 

Our Saviour’s own history gives us another striking 
instance of this Divine communion, and the troublesome 
world in contrast. When He ascended the Mount of 
Transfiguration with His three Apostles, on the summit 
all was still and calm as heaven. He appeared in 
glory ; Moses and Elias with Him; the Father’s voice 
was heard: St. Peter said, “ Master, it is good for us 
to be here.” ‘Then he and his brother Apostles felt that 
their life was hid with Christ in God. But when they 
came down the mountain, how the scene was changed ! 
It was descending from heaven to the world. “When 
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He came to His disciples,” says the Evangelist, “ He 
saw a great multitude about them, and the scribes 
questioning with them. And _ straightway all the 
people, when they beheld Him, were greatly amazed, 
and running to Him, saluted Him.” And He found 
that the Apostles were trying to cast out a devil, and 
could not. And then He spoke the word, conformable 
with Moses’ deed, “ This kind can come forth by nothing, 
but by prayer and fasting *.” 

And again; we may even say that, when our Lord 
was lifted up on the Cross, then, too, He presented 
to us the same example of a soul raised heavenwards 
and hid in God, with the tumultuous world at its 
feet. The unbelieving multitude swarmed about the 
Cross, they that passed by reviled Him, and the 
scribes mocked Him. Meanwhile, He Himself was, 
amid His agony, in Divine contemplations. He said. 
“Father, forgive them ;” “Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” “Tt is finished ;” “Into Thy hands I commend 
My Spirit.” And as He was hid in God, so too, even 
at that awful moment, one was at His side gazing 
on Him, and hid in God with Him. The penitent 
thief said, “Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom ; and Jesus said unto Him, Verily, 
I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
paradise? .” 

And much more on His resurrection was He with- 
drawn from this troublesome world, and at peace, as 
the Psalmist foretold it. “Ihave set My King upon 
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My holy Aid of Sion.” “ Ever since the world began 
hath Thy seat been prepared ; Thou art from everlasting. 
The floods are risen, O Lord, the floods have lift up their 
voice ; the floods lift up their waves. The waves of the 
sea are mighty and rage horribly ; pe yet the Lond, 
who dwelleth on high, is mightier’. 

These passages may be: taken as types, if not as 
instances, of the doctrine and precept which the text 
contains. Christ is risen on high, we must rise with 
Him. He is gone away out of sight, and we must 
follow Him. He is gone to the Father, we, too, 
must take care that our new life is hid with Christ 
in God. This was the gracious promise, which is 
signified in the prayer He offered before His passion 
for all His disciples, even to the end of the world. 
“Holy Father,’ He said, “keep through Thine own 
Name, those whom Thou hast given Me, that they 
may be one, as We are. ... I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil. They are not of 
the world, even as I am not of the world. . . . Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on Me through their word; that they all may 
be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee; 
that they may be one in Us. . . . I in them, and Thou 
in Me, that they may be made perfect in one... 
that the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me, may 
be in them, and I in them’.”’ Agreeably to this 
sacred and awful announcement, St. Paul speaks in 
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the text and following verses; “If ye, then, be risen 
with Christ,” he says, “seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
Set your affection on things above, not on things on 
the earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God. Mortify, therefore, your members which 
are upon the earth.” 

It is then the duty and the privilege of all disciples 
of our glorified Saviour, to be exalted and transfigured 
with Him; to live in heaven in their thoughts, motives, 
aims, desires, likings, prayers, praises, intercessions, 
even while they are in the flesh; to look like other 
men, to be busy like other men, to be passed over 
in the crowd of men, or even to be scorned or op- 
pressed, as other men may be, but the while to have 
a secret channel of communication with the Most High, 
a gift the world knows not of ; to have their life Aid 
with Christ in God. Men of this world live in this 
world, and depend upon it; they place their happiness. 
in this world; they look out for its honours or comforts. 
Their life is not hid. And every one they meet they 
suppose to be like-minded. They think they can be 
as sure that every other man looks out for the things 
which they covet, as they can be sure he has the same 
outward appearance, the same make, a soul and body,. 
eyes and tongue, hands and feet. They look up and 
down the world, and, as far as they see, one man is just 
like another. They know that a great many, nay, far 
the greater part, are like themselves, lovers of this 
world, and they infer, in consequence, that all are such. 
They discredit the possibility of any other motives and. 
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views being paramount in a man but those of this 
world. They admit, indeed, that a man may be iu- 
jiwenced by religious motives, but to be governed by 
them, to dive by them, to own them as turning points, 
and primary and ultimate laws of his conduct, this is 
what they do not eredit. They have devised proverbs 
and sayings to the effect that every man has his price ; 
that all of us have our weak side; that religion is a 
beautiful theory; and that the most religious man is 
only he who hides most skilfully from himself, as well as 
from others, his own love of the world; and that men 
would not be men if they did not love and desire wealth 
and honour. And, in accordance with these views, they 
imputed all base and evil things to our Lord Himself, 
rather than believe Him to be what He said He was. 
They said He was a deceiver ; that He wished to make 
Himself a king; that His miracles were wrought 
through Beelzebub. But He all the while, the Son 
of Man, was but in outward act sojourning here, and 
was in spirit in heaven. Follow Him into the wilderness 
during His forty days’ fast, when He did neither eat 
nor drink ; or after the devil’s temptation, when Angels 
came and ministered unto Him; or go with Him up 
that mountain to pray, where, as I have already said, 
He was transfigured, and talked with Moses and Elias ; 
and you will see where He really was, and with whom, 
while He sojourned upon earth,—with Saints and 
Angels, with His Father, who announced Him as His 
beloved Son, and with the Holy Ghost, who descended 
upon Him. He was “the Son of Man which is in heaven,” 
and “had meat to eat”? which others “ knew not of.” 
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And such in our measure shall we be, both in the 
appearance and in the reality, if we be His. “ Truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son 
Jesus Christ ;” but, as far as this world goes, we shall 
be of little account. “The world knoweth us not, 
because it knew Him not!” Or, more than this, we 
may be perhaps ridiculed for our religion, despised, 
or punished ; “If they have called the Master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more them of His house- 
hold*?” Such is the condition of those who rise with 
Christ. He rose in the night, when no one saw Him; 
and we, too, rise we know not when nor how. Nor 
does any one know any thing of our religious history, 
of our turnings to God, of our growings in grace, of our 
successes, but God Himself, who secretly is the cause of 
them. 

In this way let us enjoy and profit by this holy 
season ; Christ hath “died, yea, rather hath risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.” Wonderful things had taken place, 
while the world seemed to go on as usual. Pontius 
Pilate thought himself like other governors. The Jewish 
rulers went on with the aims and the prejudices which 
had heretofore governed them. Herod went on in his 
career of sin, and having seen and put to death one 
prophet, hoped to see miracles from a second. They 
all viewed all things as of this world; they said, “to- 
morrow shall be as to-day, and much more abundant.” 
They heard the news and saw the sights and provided 
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for the needs of the moment, and forgot the thought 
of God. Thus men went on at the foot of the mount, 
and they cared not for what was on the summit. They 
did not understand that another and marvellous system, 
_ contrary to this world, was proceeding forward under 
the veil of this world. So it was then: so it is now. 
The world witnesses not the secret communion of the 
Saints of God, their prayers, praises, and intercessions. 
But they have the present privileges of saints, not- 
withstanding,—a knowledge, and a joy, and a strength, 
which they cannot compass or describe, and would not 
if they could. “O how plentiful is Thy goodness, 
which Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee; and 
that Thou hast prepared for them that put their trust 
in Thee, even before the sons of men’ Are they in 
anxiety? “Thou shalt hide them privily by Thine own 
presence from the provoking of all men; Thou shalt 
keep them secretly in Thy tabernacle from the strife of 
tongues.” Are they in disappointment? “Thou hast 
put gladness in their heart, since the time that their 
enemies’ corn, and wine, and oil increased.” Are they 
despised by the prosperous? They have children at 
their desire,” says another Psalm, ‘and leave the rest 
of their substance for their babes; but as for me, I will 
behold Thy presence in righteousness, and when I awake 
up after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with it.” Are 
they in despondency ? The Psalmist has provided them 
with a consolation: “ Nevertheless, I am alway by Thee, 
for Thou hast holden me by my right hand; Thou shalt 
guide me with Thy counsel, and after that receive me 
with glory. Whom have I in heayen but Thee? and 
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there is none upon earth that I desire in comparison of 
Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” Are 
they in peril? “ Whoso dwelleth under the defence 
of the Most High, shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty . . . a thousand shall fall beside thee, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not come 
nigh thee.” Thus there is fulness without measure 
for every need, to be found in Him with whom our life 
is lodged; there is what will “satisfy us with the 
plenteousness of His house, who gives us to drink of 
His pleasures, as out of the river. For with Him is the 
well of life, and in His light shall we see light.” So 
that they may fittingly ery out, “ Praise the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me praise His holy 
name ... who forgiveth all thy sin, and healeth all 
thine infirmities ; who saveth thy life from destruction, 
and crowneth thee with mercy and lovingkindness ; who 
satisfieth thy mouth with good things, making thee 
young and lusty as an eagle’.” 

All this, my brethren, I say is our portion, if we 
choose but to accept it. “ Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord, or who shall rise up in His holy place? 
Who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who shall rest 
upon Thy holy hill? Even he that leadeth an un- 
corrupt life, and doeth the thing that is might, and 
speaketh the truth from his heart. He shall reeeive 
the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation. This is the generation of them 
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that seek Him, even of them that seek thy face, O 
Jacob.” Aspire, then, to be “fellow-citizens of the 
Saints and of the household of God.” Follow their 
steps as they have followed Christ. Though the hill 
be steep, yet faint not, for the reward is great; and 
till you have made the trial, you can form no idea how 
great that reward is, or how high its nature. The 
invitation runs, “O taste, and see how gracious the 
‘Lord is” If you have hitherto thought too little of 
these things, if you have thought religion lies merely 
in what it certainly does consist in also, in filling your 
worldly station well, in being amiable, and well- 
behaved, and considerate, and orderly,—but if you have 
thought it was nothing more than this, if you have 
neglected to stir up the great gift of God which is lodged - 
deep within you, the gift of election and regeneration, 
if you have been scanty in your devotions, in inter- 
cession, prayer, and praise, and if, in consequence, you 
have little or nothing of the sweetness, the winning 
grace, the innocence, the freshness, the tenderness, 
the cheerfulness, the composure of the elect of God, 
if you are at present really deficient in praying, and 
other divine exercises, make a new beginning hence- 
forth. Start, now, with this holy season, and rise 
with Christ. See, He offers you His hand; He is 
rising ; rise with Him. Mount up from the grave of 
the old Adam; from grovelling cares, and jealousies, 
and fretfulness, and worldly aims ; from the thraldom 
of habit, from the tumult of passion, from the fasci- 
nations of the flesh, from a cold, worldly, calculating 
spirit, from frivolity, from selfishness, from effeminacy, 
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from self-conceit and highmindedness. . Henceforth set 
about doing what it is so difficult to do, but what 
should not, must not be left undone; watch, and pray, 
and meditate, that is, according to the leisure which 
God has given you. Give freely of your time to your 
Lord and Saviour, if you have it. If you have little, 
show your sense of the privilege by giving that little. 
But any how, show that your heart and your desires, 
show that your life is with your God. Set aside every 
day times for seeking Him. Humble yourself that you 
have been hitherto so languid and uncertain. Live 
more strictly to Him; take His yoke upon your 
shoulder; live by rule. I am not calling on you to 
go out of the world, or to abandon your duties in the 
world, but to redeem the time; not to give hours to 
mere amusement or society, while you give minutes 
to Christ ; not to pray to Him only when you are tired, 
and fit for nothing but sleep; not altogether to omit 
to praise Him, or to intercede for the world and the 
Church; but in good measure to realize honestly the 
words of the text, to “set your affection on things 
above;” and to prove that you are His, in that 
your heart is risen with Him, and your life hid in 
Him. . 


SERMON XVI. 
WARFARE THE CONDITION OF VICTORY. 
(ASCENSION.) 


LUKE xxiv. 52, 53. 


“And they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy: 
and were continually in the Temple, praising and blessing God. 
Amen,” 


| Nees forty days after His resurrection did our Saviour 

Christ endure to remain below, at a distance from 
the glory which He had purchased. The glory was now 
His, He might have entered into it. Had He not had 
enough of earth? what should detain Him here, instead 
of returning to the Father, and taking possession of His 
throne? He delayed in order to comfort and instruct 
those who had forsaken Him in the hour of trial. A 
time had just passed when their faith had all but failed, 
even while they had His pattern before their eyes ; and a 
time, or rather a long period was in prospect, when 
heavier trials far were to come upon them, yet He was 
to be withdrawn. They hitherto understood not that 
suffering is the path to glory, and that none sit down 
upon Christ’s throne, who do not first overcome, as He 
overcame. He stayed to impress upon them this lesson, 
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lest they should still misunderstand the Gospel, and fail 
a second time. “Ought not Christ,” He said, “to suffer 
these things, and to enter into His glory?” And having 
taught them fully, after forty days, at length He rose 
above the troubles of this world. He rose above the 
atmosphere of sin, sorrow, and remorse, which broods 
over it. He entered into the region of peace and joy, 
into the pure light, the dwelling-place of Angels, the 
courts of the Most High, through which resound con- 
tinually the chants of blessed spirits and the praises of 
the Seraphim. There He entered, leaving His brethren 
in due season to come after Him, by the light of His 
example, and the grace of His Spirit. 

Yet, though forty days was a long season for Him to 
stay, it was but a short while for the Apostles to have 
Him amongthem. What feeling must have been theirs, 
when He parted from them? So late found, so early 
lost again. Hardly recognized, and then snatched away. 
The history of the two disciples at Emmaus was a figure 
or picture of the condition of the eleven. Their eyes 
were holden that they should not know Him, while He 
talked with them for three years; then suddenly they 
were opened, and He forthwith vanished away. So had 
it been, I say, with all of them. “ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, 
Philip*?” had already been His expostulation with one 
of them. They had not known Him all through His 
ministry. Peter, indeed, had confessed Him to be the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God; but even he showed 
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inconsistency and change of mind in his comprehension 
of this great truth. They did not understand at that 
time who and what Hewas. But after His resurrection 
it was otherwise: Thomas touched His hands and His 
side, and said, “ My Lord and my God ;” in like manner, 
they all began to know Him; at length they recognized 
Him as the Living Bread which came down from heaven 5 
and was the Life of the world. But hardly had they 
recognized Him, when He withdrew Himself once for all 
from their sight, never to see them again, or to be seen 
by them on earth; never to visit earth again, till He 
comes at the last day to receive all Saints unto Himself, 
and to take them to their rest. “So, then, after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God?!” Late 
found, early lost. This, perhaps, was the Apostles’ first 
feeling on His parting from them. And the like often 
happens here below. We understand our blessings just 
when about to forfeit them ; prospects are most hopeful, 
just when they are to be hopelessly clouded. Years upon 
years we have had great privileges, the hight of truth, the 
presence of holy men, opportunities of religious improve- 
ment, kind and tender parents. Yet we knew not, or 
thought not of our happiness; we valued not our gift; and 
then it is taken away, just when we have begun to value it. 

What a time must that forty days have been, during 
which, while He taught them, all His past teaching 
must have risen in their minds, and their thoughts then 
must have recurred in overpowering contrast to their 
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thoughts now. His manner of life, His ministry, His 
discourses, His parables, His miracles, His meekness, 
gravity, incomprehensible majesty, the mystery of His 
grief and joy; the agony, the scourge, the cross, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, the tomb; their despair, 
their unbelief, their perplexity, their amazement, their 
sudden transport, their triumph,—all this was in their 
minds; and surely not the least at that awful hour, 
when He led His breathless followers out to Bethany, 
on the fortieth day. ‘ He led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and He lifted up His-hands and blessed them. 
And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven '.” Surely 
all His history, all His dealings with them, came before 
them, gathered up in that moment. Then, as they 
gazed upon that dread Divine countenance and that 
heavenly form, every thought and feeling which they ever 
had had about Him came upon them at once. He had 
gone through His work; theirs was to come, their work 
and their sufferings. He was leaving them just at the 
most critical time. When Ehjah went up, Elisha said: 
“My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof.’ With a like feeling, might the 
Apostles now gaze up into heaven, as if with the hope 
of arresting His ascent. Their Lord and their God, the 
light of their eyes, the stay of their hearts, the guide of 
their feet, was taken away. “My beloved had with- 
drawn Himself and was gone. My soul failed when He 
spake ; I sought Him, but I could not find Him; I 
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called Him, but He gave me no answer'.” Well might 
they use the Church’s words as now; “We beseech 
Thee, leave us not comfortless.”” © Thou who wast so 
gentle and familiar with us, who didst converse with us 
by the way, and sit at meat with us, and didst enter the 
vessel with us, and teach us on the Mount, and bear the 
malice of the Pharisees, and feast with Martha, and 
raise Lazarus, art Thou gone, and shall we see Thee no 
more? Yet so it was determined: privileges they were 
to have, but not the same; and their thoughts hence- 
forth were to be of another kind than heretofore. It 
was in vain wishing back what was past and over. 
They were but told, as they gazed, “This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven.” 
Such are some of the feelings which the Apostles may 
have experienced on our Lord’s ascension; but these 
are after all but human and ordinary, and of a kind 
which all of us can enter into; but other than these 
were sovereign with them at that solemn time, for upon 
the glorious Ascension of their Lord, “they worshipped 
Him,” says the text, “and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy, and were continually in the Temple praising 
and blessing God.” Now how was it, that when nature 
would have wept, the Apostles rejoiced? When Mary 
came to the sepulchre and found not our Lord’s body, 
she stood without at the sepulchre weeping, and the 
Angels said unto her, as Christ said after them, “ Woman, 
why weepest thou’?” Yet, on our Saviour’s departure 
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forty days afterwards, when the Angels would reprove 
the Apostles, they did but say, “ Why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven ?” ‘There was no sorrow in the Apostles, 
in spite of their loss, in spite of the prospect before them, 
but “great joy,” and “continual praise and blessing.” 
May we venture to surmise that this rejoicing was the 
high temper of the brave and noble-minded, who have 
faced danger in idea and are prepared for it? Moses 
brought out of Egypt a timid nation, and in the space 
of forty years trained it to be full of valour for the task 
of conquering the promised land; Christ in forty days 
trains His Apostles to be bold and patient instead of 
cowards. “They mourned and wept” at the beginning 
of the season, but at the end they are full of courage for 
the good fight; their spirits mount high with their 
Lord, and when He is received out of their sight, and 
their own trial begins, “they return to Jerusalem with 
great joy, and are continually in the Temple, praising 
and blessing God.” 

For Christ surely had taught them what it was to 
have their treasure in heaven; and they rejoiced, not 
that their Lord was gone, but that their hearts had 
gone with Him. ‘Their hearts were no longer on 
earth, they were risen aloft. When He died on the 
Cross, they knew not whither He was gone. Before 
He was seized, they had said to Him, “Lord, whither 
goest Thou? Lord, we know not whither Thou goest ?” 
They could but follow Him to the grave and there 
mourn, for they knew no better; but now they saw 
Him ascend on high, and in spirit they ascended with 
Him. Mary wept at the grave because she thought 
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enemies had taken Him away, and she knew not where 
they had laid Him. ‘“ Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also '.”” Mary had no heart left to her, 
for her treasure was lost; but the Apostles were con- 
tinually in the Temple, -praising and blessing God, for 
their hearts were in heaven, or, in St. Paul’s words, they 
“were dead, and their life was hid with Christ m God.” 

Strengthened, then, with this knowledge, they were 
able to face those trials which Christ had first under- 
gone Himself, and had foretold .as their portion. 
“Whither I go,” He had said to St. Peter, “thou 
canst not follow Me now, but thou shalt follow Me 
afterwards.” And He told them, “They shall put 
you out of the synagogues, yea, the time cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God 
service’.” That time was now coming, and they were 
able to rejoice in what so troubled them forty days 
before. For they understood the promise, “To him 
that overcometh, will I grant to sit with Me n My 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
My Father in His Throne*.” 

It will be well if we take this lesson to ourselves, and 
learn that great truth which the Apostles shrank from 
at first, but at length rejoiced in. Christ suffered, and 
entered into joy; so did they, in their measure, after 
Him. And in our measure, so do we. It is written, 
that “through much tribulation we must enter into the 
kingdom of God.” God has all things in His own hands. 
He can spare, He can inflict: He often spares (may He 
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spare us still!) but He often tries us,—in one way or 
another He tries every one. At some time or other of 
the life of every one there is pain, and sorrow, and 
trouble. So itis; and the sooner perhaps we can look 
upon it as a law of our Christian condition, the better. 
One generation comes, and then another. They issue 
forth and succeed like leaves in spring; and in all, this 
law is observable. They are tried, and then they 
triumph; they are humbled, and then are exalted ; they 
overcome the world, and then they sit down on Christ’s 
throne. 

Hence St. Peter, who at first was in such amazement 
and trouble at his Lord’s afflictions, bids us not look on 
suffering as a strange thing, “as though some strange 
thing happened to us, but sejoice, inasmuch as we are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that when His glory 
shall be revealed, we may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” Again, St. Paul says, “ We glory in tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience.’ And 
again, “If so be we suffer with Him, that we may be 
also glorified together.” And again, “ If we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him.” And St. John, “The world 
knoweth us not, because it knew Him not.” “Weknow 
that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is’”” What is here said of perse- 
cution will apply of course to all trials, and much more 
to those lesser trials which are the utmost which Chris- 
tians have commonly to endure now. Yet I suppose it 
is along time before any one of us recognizes and un- 
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derstands that his own state on earth is in one shape or 
other a state of trial and sorrow; and that if he has 
intervals of external peace, this is all gain, and more 
than he has a right to expect. Yet how different must 
the state of the Church appear to beings who can con- 
template it as a whole, who have contemplated it for 
ages,—as the Angels! We know what experience does 
for us in this world. Men get to see and understand 
the course of things, and by what rules it proceeds; and 
they can foretell what will happen, and they are not 
surprised at what does happen. They take the history 
of things as a matter of course. They are not startled 
that things happen in one way, not in another ; it is the 
rule. Night comes after day; winter after summer; 
cold, frost, and snow, in their season. Certain illnesses 
have their times of recurrence, or visit at certain ages. 
All things go through a process,—they have a beginning 
and an end. Grown men know this, but it is otherwise 
with children. To them every thing that they see is 
strange and surprising. They by turns feel wonder, ad- 
miration, or fear at every thing that happens; they do 
not know whether it will happen again or not; and they 
know nothing of the regular operation of causes, or the 
connexion of those effects which result from one and the 
same cause. And so tooas regards the state of our souls 
ander the Covenant of mercy; the heavenly hosts, who 
see what is going on upon earth, well understand, even 
from having seen it often, what is the course of a soul 
travelling from hell to heaven. They have seen, again and 
again, in numberless instances, that suffering is the 
path to peace ; that they that sow in tears shall reap in 
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joy ; and that what was true of Christ is fulfilled in a 
measure in His followers. 

Let us try to accustom ourselves to this view of the 
subject. The whole Church, all elect souls, each in 
its turn, is called to this necessary work. Once it was 
the turn of others, and now it is our turn. Once it 
was the Apostles’ turn. It was St. Paul’s turn once. 
He had all cares on him all at once; covered from head 
to foot with cares, as Job with sores. And, as if all 
this were not enough, he had a thorn in the flesh 
added,—some personal discomfort ever with him. Yet 
he did his part well,—he was as a strong and bold 
wrestler in his day, and at the close of it was able 
to say, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith’”” And after him, 
the excellent of the earth, the white-robed army of 
Martyrs, and the cheerful company of Confessors, each 
in his turn, each in his day, have likewise played the 
man. And so down to this very time, when faith has 
well-nigh failed, first one and then another have been. 
called out to exhibit before the Great King. It is as 
though all of us were allowed to stand around His: 
Throne at once, and He called on first this man, and 
then that, to take up the chant by himself, each in: 
his turn having to repeat the melody which his 
brethren have before gone through. Or as if we held 
a solernn dance to His honour in the courts of heaven, 
and each had by himself to perform some one and the. 
same solemn and graceful movement at a signal given. 
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Or as if it were some trial of strength, or of agility, 
and, while the ring of bystanders beheld and applauded, 
we in succession, one by one, were actors in the pageant. 
Such is our state ;—Angels are looking on,—Christ has 
gone before,—Christ has given us an example, that we 
may follow His steps. He went through far more, in- 
finitely more, than we can be called to suffer. Our 
brethren have gone through much more; and they seem 
to encourage us by their success, and to sympathize in 
our essay. Now it is our turn; and all ministering 
spirits keep silence and look on. O let not your foot 
slip, or your eye be false, or your ear dull, or your 
attention flagging! Be not dispirited; be not afraid ; 
keep a good heart; be bold; draw not back ;—you will 
be carried through. Whatever troubles come on you, of 
mind, body, or estate; from within or from without ; 
from chance or from intent ; from friends or foes ;—what-' 
ever your trouble be, though you be lonely, O children 
of a heavenly Father, be not afraid! quit you like men 
in your day ; and when it is over, Christ will receive you 
to Himself, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no 
man taketh from you. 

Christ is already in that place of peace, which is all 
in all. He is on the right hand of God. He is hidden 
in the brightness of the radiance which issues from the 
everlasting Throne. He is in the very abyss of peace, 
where there is no voice of tumult or distress, but a deep 
stillness,—stillness, that greatest and most awful of all 
goods which we can fancy,—that most perfect of joys, 
the utter, profound, ineffable tranquillity of the Divine 
Essence. He has entered into His rest. 
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O how great a good will it be, if, when this trouble- 
some life is over, we in our turn also enter into that 
same rest,—if the time shall one day come, when we 
shall enter into His tabernacle above, and hide ourselves 
under the shadow of His wings; if we shall be in the 
number of those blessed dead who die in the Lord, and 
rest from their labour. Here we are tossing upon the 
sea, and the wind is contrary. All through the day we 
are tried and tempted in various ways. We cannot 
think, speak, or act, but infirmity and sin are at hand. 
But in the unseen world, where Christ has entered, all 
is peace. There is the eternal Throne, and a rainbow 
round about it, like unto an emerald; and in the midst . 
of the throne the Lamb that has been slain, and has 
redeemed many people by His blood: and round about 
the throne four and twenty seats for as many elders, all 
clothed in white raiment, and crowns of gold upon their 
heads. And four living beings full of eyes before and 
behind. And seven Angels standing before God, and 
doing His pleasure unto the ends of the earth. And 
the Seraphim above. And withal, a great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands. ‘ These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb'.” “ They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.” “There 
is no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither any 
more pain; for the former things are passed away ?.” 
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Nor any more sin; nor any more guilt; no more re- 
morse; no more punishment; no more penitence; no 
more trial; no infirmity to depress us; no affection to 
mislead us ; no passion to transport us; no prejudice to 
blind us; no sloth, no pride, no envy, no strife; but the 
light of God’s countenance, and a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the Throne. 
That is our home; here we are but on pilgrimage, 
and Christ is calling us home. He calls us to His 
many mansions, which He has prepared. And the 
Spit and the Bride call us too, and all things will be 
zeady for us by the time of our coming. “ Seeing then 
that we have a great High Priest that has passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession ;” seeing we have “so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight ;” “let us labour 
to enter into our rest ;” “let us come boldly unto the 
Throne of Grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need '.” 
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SERMON XVII. 
WAITING FOR CHRIST. 
(ASCENSION.) 


Rev. xxii. 20. 


“He who testifieth these things, saith, Surely I come quickly. Amen. 
Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 


HEN our Lord was going away, He said He would 
quickly come again; yet knowing that by 
“quickly” He did not mean what would be at first 
sight understood by the word, He added, “suddenly,” 
or “as a thief.” “ Behold I come as a thief; blessed is 
he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments'.” Had 
His coming been soon, in our sense of the word, it could 
not well have been sudden. Servants who are bid to 
wait for their master’s return from an entertainment, 
could not, one should think, be overtaken by that return. 
It was because to us His coming would not seem soon, 
that it was sudden. What you expect to come, you 
wait for; what fails to come, you give up; while, then, 
Christ said that His coming would be soon, yet by 
saying it would be sudden, He said that to us it would 
seem long, 
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Yet though to us He seems to delay, yet He has 
declared that His coming is speedy, He has bid us 
ever look out for His coming; and His first followers, 
as the Epistles show us, were ever looking out for it. 
Surely it is our duty to look out for it, as likely to come 
immediately, though hitherto for near two thousand 
years the Church has been looking out in vain. 

Is it not something significant that, in the last book 
of Scripture, which more than any other implies a long 
continuance to the Christian Church,—that there we 
should have such express and repeated assurances that 
Christ’s coming would be speedy? Even in the last 
chapter we are told it three times. “Behold I come 
quickly ; blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book.” “ Behold I come quickly, and 
My reward is with Me.” And again, in the text, 
“ He that testifieth these things, saith, Surely I come 
quickly.” Such is the announcement; and, in con- 
sequence, we are commanded to be ever looking out for 
the great Day, to “wait for His Son from heaven';” to 
“look and haste unto the coming of the day of God?.” 

It is true, indeed, that in one place St. Paul cautions 
his brethren against expecting the immediate coming 
of Christ; but he does not say more than that Christ 
will send a sign immediately before His coming,— 
a certain dreadful enemy of the truth,—which is to 
be followed by Himself at once, and therefore does not 
stand in our way, or prevent eager eyes from looking 
out for Him. And, in truth, St. Paul seems rather 
to be warning his brethren against being disappointed 
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if Christ did not come, than hindering them from ex- 
pecting Him. 

Now it may be objected that this is a kind of paradox ; 
how is it possible, it may be asked, ever to be expecting 
what has so long been delayed ?) What has been so long 
coming, may be longer still. It was possible, indeed, 
for the early Christians, who had no experience of the 
long period which the Church was to remain on earth, 
to look out for Christ; but we cannot help using 
our reason: there are no more grounds to expect 
Christ now than at those many former times, when, 
as the event showed, He did not come. Christians 
have ever been expecting the last day, and ever 
meeting with disappointment. They have seen what 
they thought symptoms of His coming, and pecu- 
liarities in their own times, which a little more 
knowledge of the world, a more enlarged experience, 
would have shown them to be common to all times. 
They have ever been frightened without good reason, 
fretting in their narrow minds, and building on their 
superstitious fancies. What age of the world has there 
been in which people did not think the Day of Judgment 
coming? Such expectation has but evidenced and 
fostered indolence and superstition ; itis to be considered 
as a mere weakness. 

Now I shall attempt to say something in answer to 
this objection. 

1, And first, considered as an objection to a habit of 
continual waiting (to use the common phrase), it proves 
toomuch. If it is consistently followed up, no age ought 
ever to expect the day of Christ; the age in which He 
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shali come (whenever it is) ought not to expect Him ;— 
which is the very thing He has warned us against. He 
no where warns us against what is contemptuously called 
superstition ; but He expressly warns us against high- 
minded security. If it be true that Christians have 
expected Him when He did not come, it is quite as 
true that when He does come, the world will not expect 
Him. If it be true that Christians have fancied signs 
of His coming, when there were none, it is equally true 
that the world will not see the signs of His coming 
when they are present. His signs are not so plain but 
you have to search for them ; not so plain but you may 
be mistaken cz your search; and your choice lies 
between the risk of thinking you see what is not, and 
of not seeing what is. ‘True it is, that many times, 
many ages, have Christians been mistaken in thinking 
they discerned Christ’s coming ; but better a thousand 
times think Him coming when He is not, than once 
think Him not coming when He is. Such is the 
difference between Scripture and the world; judging 
by Scripture, you would ever be expecting Christ; 
judging by the world, you would never expect Him. 
Now He must come one day, sooner or later. Worldly 
men have their scoff at our failure of discernment 
now; but whose will be the want of discernment, 
whose the triumph then? And what does Christ think 
of their present scoff? He expressly warns us, by His 
Apostle, of scoffers, who shall say, “ Where is the 
promise of His coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation. . . . But, beloved (continues St. 
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Peter), be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day’.” 

It should be recollected, too, that the enemies of 
Christ have ever been expecting the downfall of His 
religion, age after age; and I do not see why the one 
expectation is more unreasonable than the other; in- 
deed they illustrate each other. So it is, undeterred 
by the failure of former anticipations, unbelievers are 
ever expecting that the Church and the religion of 
the Church are coming to an end. They thought so 
in the last century. They think so now. They ever 
think the light of truth is going out, and that their 
hour of victory is come. Now, I repeat, I do not see 
why it is reasonable to expect the overthrow of religion 
still, after so many failures; and yet unreasonable, 
because of previous disappointments, to expect the 
coming of Christ. Nay, Christians at least, over and 
above the aspect of things, can point to an express 
promise of Christ, that He will one day come; whereas 
unbelievers, I suppose, do not profess any grounds at all 
for expecting their own triumph, except the signs of the 
times. They are sanguine, because they seem so strong, 
and the Church of God seems so weak; yet they have 
not enlarged their minds enough by the contemplation of 
past history to know that such apparent strength on the 
one side, and such apparent weakness on the other, has 
ever been the state of the world and the Church; and 
that this has ever been one chief or rather the main 
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reason, why Christians have expected the immediate 
end of all things, because the prospects of religion were 
so gloomy. So that, in fact, Christians and unbelievers 
have taken precisely the same view of the facts of the 
case; only they have drawn distinct conclusions from 
them, according to their creed. The Christian has said, 
“ All looks so full of tumult, that the world is coming to 
an end ;” and the unbeliever has said, “ All is so full of 
tumult, that the Church is coming to an end;” and 
there is nothing, surely, more superstitious in the one 
opinion than in the other. 

Now when Christians and unbelievers thus unite in 
expecting substantially the same thing, though they 
view it differently, according to their respective modes 
of thought, there cannot be any thing very extravagant 
in the expectation itself; there must be something ever 
present in the world which warrants it. And I hold 
this to be the case. Ever since Christianity came into 
the world, it has been, in one sense, going out of it. It 
is so uncongenial to the human mind, it is so spiritual, 
and man is so earthly, it is apparently so defenceless, 
and has so many strong enemies, so many false friends, 
that every age, as it comes, may be called “the last 
time.” It has made great conquests, and done great 
works; but still it has done all, as the Apostle says of 
himself, “in weakness, and in fear, and in much trem- 
bling’.” How it is that it is always failing, yet always 
continuing, God only knows who wills it,—but so it is; 
and it is no paradox to say, on the one hand, that it bas 
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lasted eighteen hundred years, that it may last many 
years more, and yet that it draws to an end, nay, is 
likely to end any day. And God would have us give 
our minds and hearts to the latter side of the alternative, 
to open them to impressions from this side, viz. that the 
end is coming ;—it being a wholesome thing to live as 
if that will come in our day, which may come any day. 
It was different during the ages before Christ came. 
The Saviour was to come. He was to bring perfection, 
and religion was to grow fowards that perfection. There 
was a system of successive revelations going on, first 
one and then another; each prophet in his turn adding 
to the store of Divine truth, and gradually tending 
towards the full Gospel. Time was measured out for 
believing minds before Christ came, by the word of 
prophecy ; so that He never could be expected in any 
age before the “fulness of time” in which He came. 
The chosen people were not bidden to expect Him at 
once; but after a sojourning in Canaan, and a captivity 
in Egypt, and a wandering in the wilderness, and judges, 
and kings, and prophets, at length seventy long weeks 
were determined to introduce Him into the world. Thus 
His delay was, as I may say, recognized then; and, 
during His delay, other doctrines, other rules, were given 
to fill the interval. But when once the Christ had come, — 
as the Son over His own house, and with His perfect 
Gospel, nothing remained but to gather in His saints. 
No higher Priest could come,—no truer doctrine. The 
Light and Life of men had appeared, and had suffered, 
and had risen again; and nothing more was left to do. 
Earth had had its most solemn event, and seen its most 
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august sight ; and therefore it was the last time. And 
hence, though time intervene between Christ’s first and 
second coming, it is not recognized (as I may say) in the 
Gospel scheme, but is, as it were, an accident. For so 
it was, that up to Christ’s coming in the flesh, the course 
of things ran straight towards that end, nearing it by 
every step; but now, under the Gospel, that course has 
(if I may so speak) altered its direction, as regards His 
second coming, and runs, not towards the end, but along 
it, and on the brink of it; and is at all times equally near 
that great event, which, did it run towards, it would at 
once run into. Christ, then, is ever at our doors; as 
near eighteen hundred years ago as now, and not nearer 
now than then; and not nearer when He comes than 
now. When He says that He will come soon, “soon” 
is not a word of time, but of natural’ order. This 
present state of things, “the present distress” as St. 
Paul calls it, is ever close upon the next world, and 
resolves itself into it. As when a man is given over, he 
may die any moment, yet lingers; as an implement of 
war may any moment explode, and must at some time; 
as we listen for a clock to strike, and at length it sur- 
prises us; as a crumbling arch hangs, we know not 
how, and is not safe to pass under; so creeps on this 
feeble weary world, and one day, before we know where 
we are, it will end. 

And here I may observe in passing, on the light thus 
thrown upon the doctrine, that Christ is the sole Priest 
under the Gospel, or that the Apostles ever sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, or that 
Christ is with them always, even unto the end of the 
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world. Do you not see the force of these expressions ? 
The Jewish Covenant, indeed, had “sundry times,” 
which were ordered “ in divers manners ;” it had a long 
array of priests and a various history; one part of the 
series holier than another, and nearer heaven. But 
when Christ had come, suffered, and ascended, He was 
henceforth ever near us, ever at hand, even though He 
was not actually returned, ever scarcely gone, ever all 
but come back. He is the only Ruler and Priest in His 
Church, dispensing gifts, and has appoimted none to 
supersede Him, because He is departed only for a brief 
season. Aaron took the place of Christ, and had a 
priesthood of His own; but Christ’s priests have no 
priesthood but His. They are merely His shadows and 
organs, they are His outward signs ; and what they do, 
He does; when they baptize, He is baptizing; when 
they bless, He is blessing. He is in all acts of His 
Church, and one of its acts is not more truly His act 
than another, for all are His. Thus we are, in all times 
of the Gospel, brought close to His Cross. We stand, 
as it were, under it, and receive its blessings fresh from 
it; only that since, historically speaking, time has gone 
on, and the Holy One is away, certain outward forms 
are necessary, by way of bringing us again under His 
shadow ; and we enjoy those blessings through a mystery, 
or sacramentally, in order to enjoy them really. All 
this witnesses to the duty both of remembering and of 
looking out for Christ, teaching us to neglect the pre- 
sent, to rely on no plans, to form no expectations, for 
the future, but so to live in faith, as if He had not left 
us, so in hope, as if He had returned to us. We must 
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try ‘to live as if the Apostles were living, and we must 
try to muse upon our Lord’s life in the Gospels, not as 
a history, but as if a recollection. 

2. This leads me to remark upon a second aspect 
under which the objection in question may be urged; 
viz. that this waiting for Christ is not only extrava- 
gant in its very idea, but becomes a superstition and 
weakness whenever carried into effect. The mind, 
intent upon the thought of an awful visitation close 
at hand, begins to fancy signs of it in the natural 
and moral world, and mistakes the ordinary events of 
God’s providence for miracles. Thus Christians are 
brought into bondage, and substitute for the Gospel 
a fond religion, in which imagination takes the place 
of faith, and things visible and earthly take the place of 
Scripture. This is the objection; yet the text, on the 
other hand, while it sanctions the expectation, in the 


> surely sanctions the 


words “Surely I come quickly,’ 
temper of waiting also, by adding, “‘ Amen, even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” 

I observe, then, that though Christians might be 
mistaken in what they took to be signs of Christ’s 
coming, yet they were not wrong in their state of mind; 
they were not mistaken in looking out, and that for 
Christ. Whether credulous or not, they only acted 
as one acts towards some person beloved, or revered, 
or admired on earth. Consider the mode in which 
loyal persons look up to a good prince; you will find 
stories current, up and down the country, in his favour ; 
people delight in believing that they have fallen in with 
tokens of his beneficence, nobleness, and paternal kind- 
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ness. Many of these reports are false, yet others: are 
true, and, on the whole, we should not think highly of 
that man who, instead of being touched at this mutual 
sympathy between sovereign and people, occupied him- 
self merely in carping at what he called their credulity, 
and sifting the accuracy of this or that particular story. 
A great thing, truly, after all, to be able to detect a few 
mis-statements, and to expose a few fictions, and to be 
without a heart! And forsooth, on the other hand, a 
sad deficiency in that people, I suppose, merely to be 
right on the whole, not in every particular, and to 
have the heart right! Who would envy such a man’s 
knowledge? who would not rather have that people’s 
ignorance? And, in like manner, I had rather be he, 
who, from love of Christ and want of science, thinks 
some strange sight in the sky, comet or meteor, to be 
the sign of His coming, than the man, who, from more 
knowledge and from lack of love, laughs at the mistake. 

Before now, religious persons have taken appear- 
ances in the heaven for signs of Christ’s coming, 
which do not now frighten us at all. Granted, but 
what then ? let us consider the state of the case. Of old 
time it was not mown generally that certain heavenly 
bodies moved and appeared at fired times and by a 
rule; now it is known; that is, now men are accustomed 
to see them, then they were not accustomed. We 
know as little now as then how they come, or why ; 
but then men were startled when they saw them, 
because they were strange, and now they are not 
strange, and therefore men are not startled. But how 
was it therefore absurd and ridiculous (for so it is that 
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persons now-a-days talk), why was it a foolish fond 
thing in a man to be impressed by what was rare and 
strange? ‘Take a parallel case: travelling is common 
now, it was not common formerly. In consequence, 
we now travel without any serious emotion at parting 
from our friends ; but then, because it was uncommon, 
even when risks were the same and the absence as 
long, persons did not go from home without much 
preparation, many prayers, and much leave-taking. 
I do not see any thing very censurable in being more 
impressed at uncommon things than at common. 

And you will observe, that in the case of which 
I am speaking, persons who are looking out for Christ 
are not only, im that they look out, acting in obedience to 
Him, but. are looking out,—in their very way of looking 
out, through the very signs through which they look 
out,—in obedience to Him. Always since the first, 
Christians have been looking out for Christ 7 the 
signs of the natural and moral world. If they have 
been poor and uneducated, strange sights in the sky, 
or tremblings of the ground, storms, failure of harvest, 
or disease, or any thing monstrous and unnatural, has 
made them think that He was at hand. If they were 
in a way to take a view of the social and political 
world, then the troubles of states—wars, revolutions, 
and the like,—have been additional circumstances 
which served to impress them, and kept their hearts 
awake for Christ. Now all these are nothing else but 
those very things which He Himself has told us to 
dwell upon, and has given us as signs of His coming. 
“There shall be ,signs,” He says, “in the sun, and in 
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the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth distress 
of nations, with perplexity, the sea and the waves roar- 
ing; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking 
after those things which are coming on the earth; for 
the powers of heaven shall be shaken... . . And when 
these things begin to come to pass, then look up and 
lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh *.?? 
One day the lights of heaven wild be signs; one day 
the affairs of nations also wild be signs; why, then, is 
it superstitious to dook towards them? It is not. We 
may be wrong in the particulars we rest upon, and may 
show our ignorance in doing so; but there is nothing 
ridiculous or contemptible in our ignorance, and there 
is much that is religious in our watching. It is better 
to be wrong in our watching, than not to watch 
at all. 

Nor does it follow that Christians were wrong, even in 
their particular anticipations, though Christ did not come, 
whereas they said, they saw His signs. Perhaps they 
were His signs, and He withdrew them again. Is 
there no such thing as countermanding ? Do not skilful 
men in matters of this world sometimes form anticipa- 
tions which turn out. wrong, and yet we say that they 
ought to have been right? The sky threatens and then 
clears again. Or some military leader orders his men 
forward, and then for some reason recalls them; shall 
we say that informants were wrong who brought the 
news that he was moving? ‘Well, in one sense Christ 
is ever moving forward, ever checking, the armies of 
heaven. Signs of the white horses are ever appearing, 
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ever vanishing. “Clouds return after the rain ;” and 
His servants are not wrong in pointing to them, and 
saying that the weather is breaking, though it does not 
break, for it is ever unsettled. 

And another thing should be observed, that though 
Christians have ever been expecting Christ, ever 
pointing to His signs, they have never said that He 
was come. They have but said that He was just coming, 
all but come. And so He was and is. Enthusiasts, 
sectaries, wild presumptuous men, ¢Aey have said that 
He was actually come, or they have pointed out. the 
exact year and day in which He would come. Not so 
His humble followers. They have neither announced 
nor sought Him, either in the desert or in the secret 
chambers, nor have they attempted to determine “the 
times and seasons, which the Father has put in His own 
power.” They have but waited; when He actually 
comes, they will not mistake Him; and before then, 
they pronounce nothing. They do but see His fore- 
runners. 

Surely there can be no great harm, and nothing 
very ridiculous, where men are religious, in thus think- 
ing the events of their day more than ordinary, in 
fancying that the world’s matters are winding up, and 
that events are thickening for a final visitation ; for, let 
it be observed, Scripture sanctions us in interpreting 
all that we see in the world in a religious sense, and 
as if all things were tokens and revelations of Christ, 
His Providence, and will. I mean that if this lower 
world, which seems to go on in its own way, indepen- 
dently of Him, governed by fixed laws or swayed by 
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lawless hearts, will, nevertheless, one day in an awful way, 
herald His coming to judge it, surely it is not impos- 
sible that the same world, both in its physical order and 
its temporal course, speaks of Him also in other manners, 
At first, indeed, one might argue that this world did but 
speak a language contrary to Him; that in Scripture it 
is described as opposed to God, to truth, to faith, to 
heaven ; that it is said to be a deceitful veil, misrepre-~ 
senting things, and keeping the soul from God. How 
then, it may be asked, can this world have upon it 
tokens of His presence, or bring us near to Him? Yet 
certainly so it is, that in spite of the world’s evil, after 
all, He is in it and speaks through it, though not loudly. 
When He came in the flesh “ He was in the world, and 
the world was made by Him, and the world knew Him 
not.” Nor did He strive nor ery, nor lift up His voice 
in the streets. So itis now. He still is here ; He still 
whispers to us, He still makes signs to us. But His 
voice is so low, and the world’s din is so loud, and His 
signs are so covert, and the world is so restless, that it 
is difficult to determine when He addresses us, and what 
He says. Religious men cannot but feel, in various 
ways, that His providence is guiding them and blessing 
them personally, on the whole; yet when they attempt 
to put their finger upon the times and places, the traces 
of His presence disappear. Who is there, for instance, 
but has been favoured with answers to prayer, such that, 
at the time, he has felt he never could again be un- 
believing? Who has not had strange coincidences in 
his course of life which brought before him, in an over- 
powering way, the hand of God? Who has not had 
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thoughts come upon him with a sort of mysterious 
force, for his warning or his direction? And some 
persons, perhaps, experience stranger things - still. 
Wonderful providences. have before now been brought 
about by means of dreams; or in other still more un- 
usual ways Almighty God has at times interposed. 
And then, again, things which come before our eyes, 
in such wise take the form of types and omens of things 
moral or future, that the spirit within us cannot but 
reach forward and presage what it is not told from what 
it sees. And sometimes these presages are remarkably 
fulfilled in the event. And then, again, the fortunes of 
men are so singularly various, as if a law of success and 
prosperity embraced a certain number, and a contrary law 
others. All this being so, and the vastness and mystery 
of the world being borne in upon us, we may well begin 
to think that there is nothing here below, but, for what 
we know, has a connexion with every thing else; the 
most distant events may yet be united, the meanest and 
highest may be parts of one; and God may be teaching 
us and offering us knowledge of His ways, if we will but 
open our eyes, in all the ordinary matters of the day. 
This is what thoughtful persons come to believe, and 
they begin to have a sort of faith in the Divine meaning 
of the accidents (as they are called) of life, and a readi- 
ness to take impressions from them, which may easily 
become excessive, and. which, whether excessive or not, 
is sure to be ridiculed by the world at large as supersti- 
tion. Yet, considering Scripture tells us that the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered by God, that all 
things are ours, and that all things work together for 
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our good, it does certainly encourage us in thus looking 
out for His presence in every thing that happens, how- 
ever trivial, and in holding that to religious ears even 
the bad world prophesies of Him. 

. Yet, I say, this religious waiting upon God through 
the day, which is so like that spirit of watching which 
is under consideration, is just as open to objection and 
scoffing from the world. God does not so speak to us 
through the occurrences of life, that you can persuade 
others that He speaks. He does not act upon such 
explicit laws, that you can speak of them with certainty. 
He gives us sufficient tokens of Himself to raise our 
minds in awe towards Him; but He seems so frequently 
to undo what He has done, and to suffer counterfeits of 
His tokens, that a conviction of His wonder-working 
presence can but exist in the individual himself. It is 
not a truth that can be taught and recognized in the face 
of men ; it is not of a nature to be urged upon the world 
at large, nay, even on religious persons, as a principle. 
God gives us enough to make us inquire and hope; not 
enough to make us insist and argue. 

I have all along been speaking of thoughtful and con- 
scientious persons; those who do their duty, and who 
study Scripture. Itis quite certain that this regard to 
outward occurrences does become superstition, when it is 
found in men of irreligious lives, or of slender knowledge 
of Scripture. The great and chief revelation which God 
has made us of His will is through Christ and His 
Apostles. They have given us a knowledge of the 
truth; they have sent forth heavenly principles and 
doctrines into the world; they have accompanied 
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that revealed truth by Divine sacraments, which convey 
to the heart what otherwise would be a mere outward 
and barren knowledge; and they have told us to prac- 
tise what we know, and obey what we are taught, that 
the Word of Christ may be formed and dwell in us. 
They have been inspired, moreover, to write Holy Serip- 
tures for our learning and comfort ; and in those Serip- 
tures we find the history of this world interpreted for 
us by a heavenly rule. When, then, a man, thus formed 
and fortified within, with these living principles in his 
heart, with this firm hold and sight of things invisible, 
with likings, opinions, views, aims, moulded upon God’s 
revealed law, looks abroad into the world, he does not 
come to the world for a revelation,—he has one already. 
He does not take his religion from the world, nor does 
he set an over-value upon the tokens and presages 
which he sees there. But far different is the case when 
a man is not thus.enlightened and informed by revealed 
truth. Then he is but a prey, he becomes the slave, of 
the occurrences and events, the sights and sounds, the 
omens and prodigies, which meet him in the world, 
natural andmoral. His religion is a bondage to things 
perishable, an idolatry of the creature, and is, in the 
worst sense of the word, superstition. Hence it is a 
common remark, that irreligious men are most open to 
superstition. For they have a misgiving that there is 
something great and Divine somewhere : and since they 
have it not within them, they have no difficulty in 
believing that it is anywhere else, wherever men pretend 
to the possession of it. Thus you find in history men in 
high place practising unlawful arts, consulting professed 
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wizards, or giving heed to astrology. Others have had 
their lucky and unlucky days; others have been the sport 
of dreams, or of other idle, fancies. And you have had 
others bowing themselves down to idols. For they have 
had no principle, no root in themselves. They have been 
ignorant, too, of Scripture, in which God has most 
mercifully removed the veil off a portion of this world’s 
history, in order that we may see how He works. 
Scripture isthe key by which we are given to interpret 
the world; but they who have it not, roam amid the 
shadows of the world, and interpret things at ran- 
dom. 

The same want of inward religious principle is shown 
in the light, senseless way in which so many adopt 
wrong forms of religious profession. He who has the 
light of Christ within him, hears the voice of enthu- 
silastic, mistaken, self-willed, or hypocritical men, calling 
him to follow them, without being moved. But when 
a man is conscious he is a wilful sinner, and not at 
peace with God, when his own heart is against him, and 
he has no principle, no stay within him, then he is the 
prey of the first person who comes to him with strong 
language, and bids him believe in him. Hence you find 
numbers running eagerly after men who profess to work 
miracles, or who denounce the Church as apostate, or 
who maintain that none are saved but those who agree 
with themselves, or any one who, without any warrant 
of his being right, speaks confidently. Hence the mul- 
titude is so open to sudden alarms. You hear of their 
rushing out of a city in numbers at some idle prediction 
that the Day of Judgment is coming. Hence so many, 
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in the private and lower ranks of life, are so full of small 
superstitions, which are too minute to mention; all 
because they have not the light of truth burning in. 
their heart. 

But the true Christian is not of these. To him apply 
St. Paul’s words, “All things are lawful unto me, but 
all things are not expedient; all things are lawful for 
me, but I will not be brought under the power of any +.” 
He knows how to “use this world as not abusing it.” 
He depends on nothing in this world. He trusts not its 
sights against the revealed Word. “Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee.” Such is the promise made to him. 
And if he looks out into the world to seek, it is not to 
seek what he does not know, but what he docs. He 
does not seek a Lord and Saviour. He has “ found the 
Messias” long since; and he is looking out for Him. 
His Lord Himself has 4¢d him look for Him in the signs 
of the world, and therefore he looks out. His Lord 
Himself has shown him, in the Old Testament, how He, 
the Lord of Glory, condescends to humble Himself to 
the things of heaven and earth. He knows that God’s 
Angels are about the earth. He knows that once they 
were even used to come in human shape. He knows 
that the Son of God, ere now, has come on earth. He 
knows that He promised to His Church the presence of 
a miraculous agency, and has never recalled His promise. 
Again, he reads, in the Book of the Revelation, quite 
enough, not to show him what is coming, but to show 
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him that now, as heretofore, a secret supernatural system 
‘is going on wnder this visible scene. And therefore he 
looks out for Christ, for His present providences, and 
for His coming; and, though often deceived in his ex- 
pectation, and faneying wonderful things are coming on 
the earth, when they still delay, he uses, and comforts 
him with the Prophet’s words, “I will stand upon my 
watch, and set me upon the tower, and will watch to see 
what He will say unto me, and what I shall answer 
when I am reproved. And the Lord answered me. .. . 
The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it 
shall speak and not lie; though it tarry, wait for it, be- 
cause it will surely come, it will not tarry. Behold, his 
soul, which is lifted up, is not upright in him; but the 


1 


just shall live by his faith °. 


1 Hab. ii. 1—4. 


SERMON XVIII. 


SUBJECTION OF THE REASON AND FEELINGS TO THE 
REVEALED WORD. 


(ASCENSION.) 


2 Cor. x. 5. 


Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 


ae question may be asked, How is it possible to 

live as if the coming of Christ were not far off, 
when our reason tells us that it probably is distant ? 
It may he objected that there are no grounds for ex- 
pecting it now, more than for the last eighteen hundred 
years ; that if His lone absence is a reason for expecting 
it now, yet His promise of a speedy return was a reason 
for expecting it in earlier times; and if the one reason 
has turned out insufficient, so may the other; that if, 
in spite of His promise to be speedy, He has tarried so 
long, He may tarry longer still; that no signs of His 
coming can be greater than were abroad soon after 
His departure; that, certainly, there are no such signs 
now ; nay, that during the first seven hundred years, 
and again about the year 1000, and later, there were 
many more signs of Christ’s coming than there are 
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now,—more trouble of nations, more distress, more 
sickness, more terror. It may be said, that we cannot 
hope, and fear, and expect, and wait, as we will,—but 
that we must have reasons for so doing; and that if we 
are persuaded, in our deliberate judgment, that Christ’s 
coming is not probable, we cannot make ourselves feel 
as if it were probable. 

Now in considering this objection, which I shall do, 
I may have an opportunity of stating a great principle 
which obtains in Christian duty, the subjection of the 
whole mind to the law of God. 

1. I deny, then, that our feelings and likings are only 
moved according to the dictates of what we commonly 
mean by reason; so far from it, that nothing is more 
common, on the other hand, than to say, that reason goes 
one way, and our wishes go another. There is nothing 
impossible, then, in learning to look out for the day of 
Christ’s coming more earnestly than according to its 
probability in the judgment of reason. As reason may 
be a right guide for our feelings and likings to go by up 
to a certain point, so there may be cases in which it 
is unable to ‘guide us, from its weakness; and as it is 
not impossible for sinful and irreligious men to like what 
their reason tells them they should not like; therefore 
it is not impossible for religious men also to desire, 
expect, and hope, what their reason is unequal to ap- 
prove and accept. What,is more common than to hear 
it said, “ I love a person more than I respect him”? or, 
“J admire him more than I love him”? Or, again, we 
know how easy it is to open the mind to the influence 
of some feeling or emotion, and how difficult it is to 
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avoid such influence ; how difficult it is to get a thought 
out of the mind, which reason says ought to be kept 
out, and which will intrude itself again and again; 
how diflicult to restrain anger, fear, or other passion, 
‘which yet reason tells as should be restrained. It is, 
then, quite possible to have feelings and thoughts 
present with us in a way whieh is disproportionate, 
according to the judgment of reason. Or, take another 
instance. We know how the mind sometimes dwells 
upon the chance of what is barely possible, quite un- 
reasonably, and often wrongly and dangerously. A 
number of things may happen, one perhaps as likely 
as another; and yet, from weakness of health, or ex- 
citement, it often happens that we cannot help thinking 
overmuch of some one of these possible events, and 
getting unduly anxious lest it should happen. Thus, 
if some dreadful occurrence has taken place, a fire, or 
a murder, or some horrible accident, persons become 
frightened, lest the same should happen to them, in 
a measure far exceeding what a mere calculation of 
probabilities warrants. Their imagination magnifies 
the danger; they cannot persuade themselves to look 
at things calmly, and according to their general course. 
They fix their thoughts upon one particular chance, in 
a way quite contrary to what reason suggests. Thus, 
so far from our feelings being moved according to the 
strict probabilities of things, the contrary is rather the 
rule. What Almighty God then requires of us is, to do 
that in one instance for His sake, which we do so com- 
monly” in indulgence of our own waywardness and 
weakness; to hope, fear, expect our Lord’s coming, 
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more than reason warrants, and in a way which His 
word alone warrants; that is, to trust Him above our 
reason. You say, that it is not probable Christ will 
come at this time, and therefore you cannot expect 
it. Now, I say, you can expect it. You must feel 
there is a chance that He will come. Well, then, dwell 
on that chance; open your mind to it; treat that chance 
just as you so often treat the chance of fire, or peril by 
sea, or peril by land, or thieves. Our Lord says, that 
He shall come as a thief in the night. Now you know 
that if there has been some remarkable robbery, people 
are frightened far more than according to the chance of 
their being themselves robbed. They are haunted by the 
idea; it may be that the probability of their own houses 
being attempted is but small, yet the thing itself is an 
object of great apprehension to them, and they think 
more of the grievousness of the event apprehended, 
should it happen, than of the small chance of its 
happening. They are moved by the risk. And an 
like manner, as regards the coming of Christ; I do 
not say we must be excited, or unsettled, or engrossed 
with the thought, but still we must not let the long 
delay persuade us not to watch for it. “Though it 
tarry, wait for it.” If He bids us, as a matter of duty, 
impress the prospect of His coming upon our imagination, 
He asks no hard thing; no hard thing, that is, to the 
willing mind; and what we can do we are bound to do. 

2. This is what first suggests itself, but it opens the . 
way to further thoughts. For only reflect, what is faith 
itself but an acceptance of things unseen, from the love 
of them, deyond the determinations of calculation and 
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experience? Faith outstrips argument. If there is only a 
fair chance that the Bible is true, that heaven is the reward 
of obedience, and hell of wilful sin, it is worth while, it 


is safe, to sacrifice this world to the next. It were worth 


while, though Christ told us to sell all that we have 
and follow Him, and to pass our time here in poverty and 
contempt, it were worth while on that chance to do it. 
This, then, is what is meant by faith going against 
reason, that it cares not for the measure of probabilities ; 
it does not ask whether a thing is more or less likely ; 
but if there is a fair and clear likelihood what God’s will 
is, itacts upon it. If Scripture were not true, we should 
in the next world be left where we were ; we should, in the 
event, be no worse off than before ; but if it be true, then 
we shall be infinitely worse off for not believing it than if 
we had believed it. We all know the retort which the 
aged saint made in the story, when a licentious youth 
reminded him, how he would have wasted life if there 
were xo future state of recompense: “True, my son,” 
he answered, “but how much worse a waste is yours if 
there 7s.” 

- Faith, then, does not regard deyrces of evidence. You 
might lay it down as a rule, speaking in the way of 
reason, that we ought to have faith according to the 
evidence ; that the more evidence there is, the more firm 
it should be; and the less evidence, the weaker will it 
be required of us. But this is not the case as regards 


religious faith,—which accepts the Word of God as 


firmly on the evidence which it is vouchsafed, as if that 

evidence were doubled. This, indeed, we see to be the 

ease as regards things of earth; and surely what we 
s 2 
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do towards.men, we may bear to do towards God. If 
any one whom we trust and revere told us any news, 
which he had perfect means of knowing, we should 
believe him; we should not believe it more thoroughly 
because presently another told it to us also. And in like 
manner, though it is quite certain that Almighty God 
might have given us greater evidence than we possess, 
that He speaks to us in the Bible; yet since He has given 
us enough, faith does not ask for more, but is satisfied, 
and acts upon what 7s enough ; whereas unbelief is ever 
asking for signs, more and greater, before it will yield 
to the Divine Word. 

Returning to my main subject, I observe, in like 
manner, what is true of faith is true of hope. We may 
be commanded, if so be, to hope against hope, or to 
expect Christ’s coming, in a certain sense, against reason. 
It is not inconsistent with God’s general dealings to- 
wards us, that He should bid us feel and act as if that 
were at hand, which yet, if we went by what experience 
tells us, we should say was not likely to be at hand. 
If He bids us to believe in Him with our whole heart, 
whether the evidence of His speaking to us be greater 
or less, why may He not bid us wait for Him per- 
severingly, though the signs of His coming’ disappoint 
us, and reason desponds? We cannot tell in such a 
matter what is more probable and what is not ; we can but 
attempt what we are told to do. And that we can do: 
we can direct and fashion our feelings according to His 
word, and leave the rest to Him. 

3. Here, then, I am led to make a further remark ; 
that as it is our duty to bring some things before our 
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minds, and contemplate them much more vividly than 
reason by itself would bid us, so, again, there are other 
things which it is a duty to put away from us, not to 
dwell upon, and not to realize, though they be brought 
before us. And yet it is evident, too, that persons might 
here also object, and say that it is impossible to help 
being moved and influenced by what we know for cer- 
tain, just as they say that it is impossible to believe and 
expect what we know to be not certain. 

For instance ; we know that it is a duty not to be 
- vain and conceited about any personal advantage we 
may happen to possess. Yet aman might ask, How is 
it possible to help it? He might say, “If persons excel 
in any respect, they must know it; it is quite absurd 
to suppose, as a rule, that they should not; but if they 
know it, how is it possible they should not take plea- 
sure in their own excellence, and admire themselves for 
it? Admiration is the natural consequence of the sight 
of excellence: if persons know they excel, they cannot 
help admiring themselves; and if they excel, generally 
speaking, they cannot but know it; and this, whatever 
it be they excel in, whether in personal appearance, or in 
power of speech, or in gifts of mind, or in character, or 
in any other way.” 

But now, on the other hand, I suppose that it is quite 
certain that Scripture tells us wo¢ to pride ourselves on 
any thing we are, any thing we do ; that is, not to indulge 
those feelings which, it seems, are the natural and legi- 
timate result of our knowing what we do know. Now 
shat is to be said to this ? how are these opposites to be 


reconciled ? 
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One answer would of course be this; that religious 
men know how defective, after all, their best deeds are, 
or their best points of character; or they know how 
much more others do; or they know their own. great 
deficiencies in other respects ; or they know how trifling 
some of those points are on which they may happen to 
be superior to others. But this is not a sufficient answer ; 
because the points in question are excellences, whether 
great excellences or not, or whether or not there be 
others greater, or however wanting the parties may be 
in other respects. And herein lies, I think, the tempta- . 
tion which all persons have to self-esteem, that in a 
certain sense their judgment about themselves is not 
wrong; not that they are not very deficient in many 
things, not as if they did not know this, but that they 
have certain excellences, which really aye excellences, and 
they feed them ; and the question is, how can they help 
feeling them ? 

It may be suggested, perhaps, to account for the 
humility of religious men, that, whatever personal gifts 
they may have, they are wsed to them; and this it is 
which keeps them from thinking much of them. There 
is truth in this remark, of course, but it does not explain 
why they once have not thought much of them, viz. 
when the sight of what they were, was not so familiar 
to them as it is; and if they did, we may be sure that 
the effects of their former self-conceit will remain upon: 
them now, having become habitual. 

Another and far better reason why religious persons 
are not self-conceited is, that they dislike to think 
of whatever is good in them, and turn away from the 
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thought of it, whether their superiority to others be 
in mind or body, in intellectual powers or in moral 
attainments. But there is, I think, another more direct 
reason, and more connected with my present subject. 

It is this: though religious men have gifts, and 
though they know it, yet they do not realize them. it 
is not necessary here to explain exactly what is meant 


?? we all understand the word 


by the word “ realizing ; 
enough for my present purpose, and shall all confess 
that, at least, there is an abundance of matters which 
men do not realize, though they ought to do so. For 
instance ; how loudly men talk of the shortness of this 
life, of its vanity and unprofitableness, and of the claims 
which the world to come has upon us! This is what we 
hear said daily, yet few act upon the truths they utter ; 
and why ? because they do not realize what they are so 
ready to proclaim. They do not see Him who is in- 
visible, and His eternal kingdom. 

Well, then, what men omit to do when the doimg is 
a duty, that they can surely also omit to do in cases 
when omission is a duty. Serious men may know 
indeed, if it so be, what their excellences are, whether 
religious, or moral, or any other, but they do not feel 
them in that vivid way which we call realizing. They 
do not open their hearts to the knowledge, so that it 
becomes fruitful. Barren knowledge is a wretched thing, 
when knowledge ought to bear fruit; but it isa good 
thing, when it would otherwise act merely as a tempta- 
tion. When men realize a truth, it becomes an influen- 
tial principle within them, and leads to a number of 
consequences both in opinion and in conduct. The case 
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is the same as regards realizing our own gifts. But men 
of superior minds know them without realizing. They 
may know that they have certain excellences, if they have — 
them, they may know that they have good points of 
character, or abilities, or attainments; but it is in the 
way of an unproductive knowledge, which leaves the 
mind just as it found it. And this seems to be what 
gives such a remarkable simplicity to the character of 
holy men, and amazes others so much that they think 
it a paradox or inconsistency, or even a mark of insin- 
cerity, that the same persons should profess to know so 
much about themselves, and yet so little,—that they can 
hear so much said about themselves, that they can bear 
so much praise, so much popularity, so much deference, 
and yet without being puffed up, or arrogating ‘aught, 
or despising others; that they can speak about them- 
selves, yet in so unaffected a tone, with so much nature, 
with such childlike innocence, and such graceful frankness. 

Another instance of this great gift of knowing 
without realizing, is afforded us in relation to subjects 
to which I will but allude. Men who indulge their 
passions have a knowledge, different in kind from those 
who have abstained from such indulgence; and when 
they speak on subjects connected with it, realize them in 
a way in which others cannot realize them. The very 
ideas which are full of temptation to the former, the 
words which are painful to them to utter, all that causes 
them shame and confusion of face, can be said and 
thought of by the innocent without any distress at, all. 
Angels can look upon sin with simple abhorrence and 
wonder, without humiliation or secret emotion; and a 
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hike simplicity is the reward of the chaste and holy ; 
and that to the great amazement of the unclean, who 
cannot understand the state of mind of such a one, or 
how he can utter or endure thoughts which to them- 
selves are full of misery and guilt. And hence some- 
times you find men in these days, in which the will of 
the natural man is indulged to the full, taking up the 
writings of holy men who have lived in deserts or in 
cloisters, or with an Angel’s heart have ruled Christ’s 
flock, and broken with holy hands the bread of life, and 
viewing their words in their own murky atmosphere, 
and imputing to them their own grossness ; nay, carping 
at the words of Holy Scripture, which are God’s, and 
at the words of the Church, as if the sacred mystery of 
the Incarnation had not introduced a thousand new and 
heavenly associations into this world of sin. 

And hence, again, you will find self-indulgent men 
unable to comprehend the real existence of sanctity and 
severity of mind in any one. They think that all 
persons must be full of the same wretched thoughts and 
feelings which torment themselves. They think that 
none ean avoid it, from the nature of the case; only 
that certain persons contrive to hide what goes on in 
their hearts, and, in consequence, they call them pre- 
tenders and hypocrites. 

This, too, is what they also say as regards the instance 
which I took first,—a man’s knowledge of his gifts. 
They think that men who appear to think little of them- 
selves are conceited within, and that what is called 
modesty is affectation. 

I might make the same remark also as regards the 
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absence of resentment upon injury or insult, which 
characterizes a really religious man. Often, indeed, 
such a one feels keenly what is done against him, 
though he represses the feeling as a matter of duty ; 
but the higher state of mind is when he does not 
feel, that is, when he does not realize, that any im- 
justice has been done him; so that if he attempts to 
speak of it, it will be in the same sort of strange, 
unreal, and (as I may say) forced and unnatural way 
in which pretenders to religion speak of religious joy 
and spiritual comfort, for he is as little at home with anger 
and revenge as hypocrites are with thoughts of heaven. 

Again ; we may so unduly realize that a life of virtue 
is for our interest, as to act on prudential motives, not 
from a sense of duty. And again ; though it be our duty 
to inquire and search out for ourselves the truth in reli- 
gious matters, yet we may so vaunt in our private judg- 
ment, and make a merit of the exercise of it, that our 
search becomes almost a sin. 

Here then are a number of cases, all in point, to 
illustrate one and the same truth, that the Christian’s 
character is formed by a rule higher than that of 
calculation and reason, consisting in a Divine principle 
or life, which transcends the anticipations and criticisms 
of ordiary men. Judging by mere worldly reason, the 
Christian ought to be self-conceited, for he is gifted ; 
he ought to understand evil, because he sees and speaks 
of it; he ought to feel resentment, because he is con- 
scious of being injured ; he ought to act from self-interest, 
because he knows that what is right is also expedient ; 
he ought to be conscious and fond of the exercises of 
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private judgment, because he engages in them; he 
ought to be doubting and hesitating in his faith, because 
his evidence for it might be greater than it is ; he ought to 
have no expectation of Christ’s coming, because Christ 
has delayed so long ; but not so: his mind and heart are 
formed on a different mould. In these, and ten thousand - 
other ways, he is open to the misapprehensions of the 
world, which neither has his feelings nor can enter 
into them. Nor can he explain and defend them on 
considerations which all men, good and bad, can un- 
derstand. He goes by a law which others know not; 
not his own wisdom or judgment, but by Christ’s 
wisdom and the judgment of the Spirit, which is im- 
parted to him,—by that inward incommunicable per- 
ception of truth and duty, which is the rule of his 
reason, affections, wishes, tastes, and all that is in him, 
and which is the result of persevering obedience. This 
it is which gives so unearthly a character to his 
whole life and conversation, which is “hid with Christ 
in God;” he has ascended with Christ on high, and 


? and he 


there “in heart and mind continually dwells ;’ 
is obliged, in consequence, to put a veil upon his face, 
and is mysterious in the world’s judgment, and “be- 
comes as it were a monster unto many,” though he be 
“ wiser than the aged,’ and have “ more understanding 
than his teachers, because he keeps God’s command- 
ments.” Thus “he that is spiritual judgeth all things, 


? and with him “ it 


yet he himself is judged of no man ;’ 
is a very small thing to be judged of man’s judgment,” 
for “ He that judgeth him is the Lord’.” 


11 Cor. ii. 15; iv. 3, 4. 
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One additional remark is necessary in conclusion, 
with reference to the subject with which I began, the 
duty of waiting for our Lord’s coming. It must not 
be supposed, then, that this implies a neglect of our 
duties in this world. As it is possible to watch for 
Christ in spite of earthly reasonings to the contrary, 
so is it possible to engage in earthly duties, in spite 
of our watching. Christ has told us, that when He 
comes two men shall be in the field, two women at 
the mill, “the one shall be taken, and the other left.” 
You see that good and bad are engaged in the same 
way; nor need it hinder any one from having his 
heart firmly fixed on God, that he is engaged in worldly 
business with those whose hearts are upon the world. 
Nay, we may form large plans, we may busy our- 
selves in new undertakings, we may begin great 
works which we cannot do more than begin; we may 
make provision for the future, and anticipate in our 
acts the certainty of centuries to come, yet be looking 
out for Christ. Thus indeed we are bound to pro- 
ceed, and to leave “times and seasons in His Father’s 
power.” Whenever He comes, He will cut things 
short ; and, for what we know, our efforts and begin- 
nings, though they be nothing more, are just as 
necessary in the course of His Providence, as could 
be the most successful accomplishment. Surely, He 
will end the world abruptly, whenever He comes; 
He will break off the designs and labours of His 
elect, whatever they are, and give them what their 
dutiful anxiety aims at, though not through it. And, 
as He will end, so did He begin the world abruptly ; 
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He began the world which we sce, not from its first 
seeds and elements, but He created at once the herb 
and the fruit-tree perfect “whose seed is in itself,’ not 
a gradual formation, but a complete work. And with 
even a greater abruptness did He display His miracles 
when He came and new made all things, creating’ 
bread, not corn, for the supply of the five thousand, 
and changing water, not into any simpler, though pre- 
cious liquid, but into wine. And as He began with- 
out beginning, so will He end without an ending; 
or rather, all that we do,—whatever we are doing,— 
whether we have time for more or time for less, —yet 
our work, finished or unfinished, will be acceptable, if 
done for Him. There is no inconsistency, then, in 
watching yet working, for we may work without setting 
our hearts on our work. Our sin will be if we idolize 
the work of our hands; if we love it so well as not to 
bear to part with it. The test of our faith lies in our 
being able to fail without disappointment. 

Let us pray God to rule our hearts in this respect as 
well as in others; that “ when He shall appear, we may 
have confidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His 
coming.” 


SERMON XIX. 
THE GOSPEL PALACES. 
(WHITSUNTIDE.) 


Psatm Ixxviii. 69. 


“He built His sanctuary like high palaces, like the earth which He 
hath established for ever.” 


VHERE was one oceasion when our Saviour said, 
“The hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father, 
The hour cometh, when the true worshippers — shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth?’ Did we 
take these words by themselves, we might consider they 
implied, that, under the Gospel, there would be no 
outward tokens of religion, no rites and ordinances at 
all, no public services, no assemblings of ourselves 
together, and, especially, no sacred buildings. Such 
an inference, however, would be a great error, if it were 
only for this reason, that it has never been received, 
never acted on in any age of the Church ; so far from 
it, that I suppose there are few indeed but would shrink 
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from the very mention of it, and none at all who could 
be found to testify that they had adopted it in their 
own case, yet had not suffered from it in point of inward 
devotion to God’s service. That cannot be the true 
sense of Scripture, which never has been fulfilled, which 
ever has been contradicted and disobeyed; for God’s 
word shall not return unto Him void, but shall ac- 
complish His pleasure and prosper in His purpose. 
Our Saviour did noé say to the Samaritan woman that 
there should be no places and buildings for worship 
under the Gospel, Jecause He has not brought it to 
pass, decause such ever have been, at all times and in 
all countries, and amid all differences of faith. And 
the same reasons which lead us to believe that religious 
edifices are a Christian ordinance, though so very little 
is said about them in Scripture, will also show that it 
is right and pious to make them enduring, and stately, 
and magnificent, and ornamental ; so that our Saviour’s 
declaration, when He foretold the destruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, was not that there should never 
be any other house built to His honour, but rather that 
there should be many houses; that they should be 
built, not merely at Jerusalem, or at Gerizim, but every 
where; what was under the Law a local ordinance, 
being henceforth a Catholic privilege, allowed not here 
and there, but wherever was the Spirit and the Truth. 
The glory of the Gospel is not the abolition of rites, but 
their dissemination; not their absence, but their living and 
efficacious presence through the grace of Christ. Accord- 
ingly, such passages as the text, though spoken in 
the times of the Law, are fulfilled even at this day, 
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and, as we trust, among ourselves. The Jewish Temple, 
indeed, of which the Psalmist spoke in the first 
instance, has come to nought; but he has a meaning 
still, and a noble one, as signifying the Christian insti- 
tution of Churches. 

“He built His sanctuary like high palaces, like the 
earth which He hath established for ever.’ How much 
more strikingly and fully is this accomplished in our 
times than in those of the Law! Rich and “ exceeding 
magnifical” as was Solomon’s Temple, and built at the 
immediate command of God, it is not presumptuous 
surely to say that Christian Temples have as far sur- 
passed it in size, beauty, and costliness, as in divine gifts 
and privileges, as in spirit and in truth. “ He built 
His sanctuary like high palaces ;” look through this 
very country,—compare its palaces with its Cathedrals 
and Churches, even in their present state of disadvantage, 
and say whether these words are not more than accom- 
plished ; so that the palaces of England should rather, by 
way of honour, be compared to the Cathedrals, than the 
Cathedrals to the palaces. And rightly so; for our first 
duty is towards our Lord and His Church, and our 
second towards our earthly Sovereign. And still more 
strikingly has the promise of permanence been fulfilled 
to us. For what were the years of Solomon’s Temple ? 
Four hundred. What of the second Temple? Six 
hundred. These were long periods, certainly ; yet is it 
plain that the Church of Christ can more than equal 
them, and that in a great number of cases. Nay, there 
are Christian Temples in some parts of the world, which 
have lasted as much as fourteen hundred years. Surely, 
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then, when Christ multiplied His sacred palaces, He 
also gave them an extended age, bringing back under 
the Gospel the days of the Antediluvian patriarchs. 
The times are reversed, and a more vigorous life has 
been infused among us than at the first. and the reign 
of Christ and His saints has begun long since, and the 
Apostles fill their thrones in His Temples. ‘ He hath 
built His sanctuary like high palaces, like the earth which 
He hath established for ever.” 

Stability and permanence are, perhaps, the especial 
ideas which a Church brings before the mind. It repre- 
sents, indeed, the beauty, the loftiness, the calmness, 
the mystery, and the sanctity of religion also, and that 
in many ways; still, I will say, more than all these, it 
represents to us its eternity. It is the witness of Him 
who is the beginning and the ending, the first: and 
the last; it is the token and emblem of “ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ;” itis the pledge 
of One, who has said, “ I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee,” but “even to your old age I am He, and 
even to hoar hairs I will carry you.” All ye who take 
part in the building of a Church, know that you have 
been admitted to the truest symbol of God’s eternity. 
You have built what may be destined to have no end but 
in Christ’s coming. Cast your thoughts back on the 
¢ime when our ancient buildings were first reared. Con- 
sider the Churches all around us ; how many generations 
have past since stone was put upon stone till the whole 
edifice was finished! The first movers and instruments 
of its erection, the minds that planned it, and the limbs 
that wrought at it, the pious hands that contributed to 
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it, and the holy lips that consecrated it, have long, long 
ago, been taken away; yet we benefit by their good deed. 
Does it not seem a very strange thing that we should be 
fed, and lodged, and clothed in spiritual things, by per- 
sons we never saw or heard of, and who never saw us, or 
could think of us, hundreds of years ago? Does it not 
seem strange that men should be able, not merely by 
acting on others, not by a continued influence carried 
on through many minds in a long succession, but by 
one simple and direct act, to come into contact with 
us, and as if with their own hand to benefit us, who 
live centuries later? What a visible, palpable specimen 
this, of the communion of saints! What a privilege 
thus to be immediately interested in the deeds of our 
forefathers! and what a call on us, in like manner, to 
reach out our own hands towards our posterity! Freely 
we have received; let us freely give. Let us not be 
slack to do what our fathers have done; to do a work, 
the fruits of which we cannot see, because they are too 
vast to be seen. If it were told us, that a word of ours, 
uttered by the mouth, should take, as it were, consist- 
ence, and float and continue in the air, and impart advice 
or comfort to men who were to live five hundred years 
to come, it would be an inspiring thought; and what 
but this is our very privilege, in the leave granted us to 
multiply the One Temple of God all over the earth, unto 
alltime? It is to make our deeds live; it is to hold 
fellowship with the future. 

See what a noble principle faith is. Faith alone 
lengthens a man’s existence, and makes him, in his own 
feelings, live in the future and in the past. Men of 
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this world are full of plans of the day. Even in religion 
they are ever coveting immediate results, and will do 
nothing at all, unless they can do every thing,—can 
have their own way, choose their methods, and see the 
‘end. But the Christian.throws himself fearlessly upon 
the future, because he believes in Him which is, and 
which was, and which is to come. He can endure to be 
one of an everlasting company while in this world, as 
well as in the next. He is content to begin, and break 
off; to do his part, and no more; to set about what 
others must accomplish ; to sow where others must reap. 
None has finished his work, and cut it short in right- 
eousness but He who is One. We, His members, who 
have but a portion of His fulness, execute but a part of 
His purpose. One lays the foundation, and another 
builds thereupon; one levels the mountain, and another 
“brings forth the headstone with shoutings.” Thus 
were our Churches raised. One age would build a 
Chancel, and another a Nave, and a third would add a 
Chapel, and a fourth a Shrine, and a fifth a Spire. By 
little and little the work of grace went forward; and 
they could afford to take time about it, and be at pains 
to do it best, who had a promise that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against it. Powers of the earth rise 
and fall; revolutions come in course; great families 
appear, and are swept away; wise men are in high 
places, and walk amid the sparks which they have 
kindled. They feed that they are short-lived, and they 
determine to make the most of their time. They grasp 
and push forwards, they are busy and feverish, not only 
from the feebleness and waywardness of their nature, 
Tt 2 
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but from the conviction of their reason, that they have 
but a short time. “ Our time is short,” say they; “let 
us buy and sell, and plant and build, and marry wives, 
and give in marriage, and eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” Poor worms of the earth, it is too true of 
them! ‘Their aims and desires, their instruments, their 
goods, their bodies, their souls, are all perishable. In 
the words of the wise man, “as soon as they are born, 
they Jegin to draw to an end’,” they begin to die. 
Their growth and progress, their successes, are but the 
first stages of corruption and dissolution. Poor children 
of time, what are they ? They triumph over religion in . 
their day ; they insult its ordinances and its ministers ; 
they tyrannize in its Temples, showing themselves that 
they are gods. They carry away its massive stones to 
their own houses, and trick themselves out with its 
jewels. They build up their families by rapine and 
sacrilege ; they are wanton when they are not covetous ; 
and, when satiated with pillage, they mutilate and 
defile what they do not destroy. But, after all, how 
speaks the Psalmist? “TI have said, Ye are gods, and 
ye are all the children of the Most Highest. But ye 
shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes.” 
“The proud have robbed, they have slept their sleep, 
and all the men whose hands were mighty have found 
nothing.” “ Fret not thyself because of the ungodly ; 
neither be thou envious against the evil-doers ; for they 
shall soon be cut down like the grass, and be withered 
even as the green herb. I myself have seen the ungodly 
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in great power, and flourishing like a green bay tree ; 
I went by, and lo, he was gone; I sought him, but his 
place could no where be found’.” We rise in the 
morning, and, behold, they are all dead corpses, The 
storm has passed, the morning has broken, the Egyptians 
are cast on the sea-shore, God’s Tabernacle is still stand- 
ing. As though no violence had been in the night, no — 
assaults of Satan and Antichrist, no arm of force, no 
envious or covetous eye, they remain, those holy places, 
where they were; for the Church abides for evermore, 
and her Temples, in their deep foundations, and their 
arching heights, are her image and manifestation. 

I have said that the sacred edifices which we see 
around us, and in which we worship, remind us of their 
builders, though they lived so long ago; but in truth 
they remind us of a time far earlier even than theirs, 
Do we suppose that the very builders of these shrines 
were all in all in their building ? Could any men what- 
ever, did they but will it, at any time, build what they 
have built? is a Cathedral the offspring of a random 
thought, a thing to will and to accomplish at our plea- 
sure? or rather, were not those builders merely the suc- 
cessors and the children of others long before them, who 
made them what they. were, and enabled them, under 
God, to do works, which it was not given to every one 
to do, but only to the sons of such fathers ? Surely the 
Churches which we inherit are not the purchase of 
wealth nor the creation of genius, they are the fruits of 
martyrdom, They come of high deeds and sufferings, 
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as long before their very building as we are after it. 
Their foundations are laid very deep, even in the preaching 
of Apostles, and the confession of Saints, and the first 
victories of the Gospel in our land. All that is so noble 
in their architecture, all that captivates the eye and 
makes its way to the heart, is not a human imagination, 
but a divine gift, a moral result, a spiritual work. The 
Cross is ever planted in hazard and suffering, and is 
watered with tears and blood. No where does it take 
root and bear fruit, except its preaching be with self- 
denial. It is easy, indeed, for the ruling powers to make 
a decree, and set religion on high, and extend its range, 
and herald its name; but they cannot plant it, they can 
but impose it. The Church alone can plant the Church. 
The Church alone can found her sees, and inclose herself 
within walls. None but saintly men, mortified men, 
preachers of righteousness, and confessors for the truth, 
can create a home for the truth in any land. Thus the 
Temples of God are withal the monuments of His 
Saints, and we call them by their names while we con- 
secrate them to His glory. Their simplicity, grandeur, 
solidity, elevation, grace, and exuberance of ornament, 
do but bring to remembrance the patience and purity, 
the courage, meekness, and great charity, the heavenly 
affections, the activity in well-doing, the faith and re- 
signation, of men who themselves did but worship in 
mountains, and in deserts, and in caves and dens of the 
earth. They laboured, but not in vain, for other men 
entered into their labours; and, as if by natural conse- 
quence, at length their word prospered after them, and 
made itself a home, even these sacred palaces in which 
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it has so long dwelt, and which are still vouchsafed to 
us, in token, as we trust, that they too are still with us 
‘ who spoke that word, and, with them, His Presence, 
who gave them grace to speak it. 

O happy they, who, in a sorrowful time, avail them- 
selves of this bond of communion with the Saints of old 
and with the Universal Church! O wise and dutiful, 
who, when the world has robbed them of so much, 
set the more account upon what remains! We have 
not lost all, while we have the dwelling-places of our 
forefathers; while we can repair those which are 
broken down, and build upon the old foundations, 
and propagate them upon new sites! Happy they, who 
when they enter within their holy limits, enter in 
heart into the court of heaven! And most unhappy, 
who, while they have eyes to admire, admire them 
only for their beauty’s sake, and the skill they exhibit ; 
who regard them as works of art, not fruits of grace ; 
bow down before their material forms, instead of 
worshipping “in spirit and in truth ;” count their 
stones, and measure their spaces, but discern in them no 
tokens of the invisible, no canons of truth, no lessons of 
wisdom, to guide them forward in the way heavenward! 

In heaven is the substance, of which here below we 
are vouchsafed the image; and thither, if we be worthy, 
we shall at length attain. There is the holy Jerusalem, 
whose light is like unto a stone most precious, even lke 
a jasper stone, clear as crystal ; and whose wall is great 
and high, with twelve gates, and an Angel at each ;-— 
whose glory is the Lord God Almighty, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof. 


SERMON XX. 
THE VISIBLE TEMPLE, 
(WHITSUNTIDE.) 


Marr, xxin. 17%; 


“Whether is greater, the gold, or the Temple that sanctifieth the 
gold ?” 


TEMPLE there has been upon earth, a spiritual 
Temple, made up of living stones, a Temple, as 

I may say, composed of souls; a Temple with God for 
its Light, and Christ for the High Priest, with wings 
of Angels for its arches, with Saints and Teachers for 
its pillars, and with worshippers for its pavement; such 
a Temple has been on earth ever since the Gospel was 
first preached. This unseen, secret, mysterious, spi- 
ritual Temple exists every where, throughout the king- 
dom of Christ, in all places, as perfect in one place as if 
it were not in another. Wherever there is faith and 
love, this Temple is; faith and love, with the Name of 
Christ, are as heavenly charms and spells, to make pre- 
sent to us this Divine Temple, in every part of Christ’s 
kingdom. This Temple is invisible, but it is perfect 
and real because it is invisible, and gains nothing in 
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perfection by possessing visible tokens, There needs no 
outward building to meet the eye, in order to make it 
more of a Temple than it already is in itself. God, and 
Christ, and Angels, and souls, are not these a heavenly 
court, all perfect, to which this world can add nothing ? 
Though faithful Christians worship without splendour, 
without show, in a homely and rude way, still their 
worship is as acceptable to God, as excellent, as holy, as 
though they worshipped in the public view of men, and 
with all the glory and riches of the world. 

Such was the Church in its beginnings; “ built 
upon the foundation of Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone,” “ builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
In the Apostles’ lifetime it was poor and persecuted, 
and the holy Temple was all but invisible. There 
were no edifying rites, no various ceremonies, no rich 
music, no high Cathedrals, no mystic vestments, no 
‘solemn altars, no stone, or marble, or metals, or jewels, 
or woods of cost, or fine linen, to signify outwardly, and 
to honour duly, the heavenly Temple in which we stand 
and serve. The place where our Lord and Saviour first 
celebrated the holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, was the 
upper room of a house, hired too or used for the occa- 
sion’; that in which the Apostles and the holy women 
waited for the promised coming of the Comforter, was 
also “an upper room’;” and that also in which St. 
Paul preached at Troas, was an “ upper chamber, where 
they were gathered together®.” What other places of 
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worship do we hear of? The water side, out in the open 
air; as at Philippi, where, we are told, “on the Sab- 
bath,” St. Paul and his companions “ went out of the 
city by a river side, where prayer was wont to be made!” 
And the sea shore; “ They all brought us on our way, 
with wives and children, till we were out of the city ; 
and we kneeled down on the shore and prayed?.” And 
St. Peter was in prayer on the house-top; and St. Paul 
and St. Silas sang their hymns and psalms in prison, 
with their feet in the stocks; and St. Philip baptized 
the Ethiopian eunuch in the desert. Yet, wherever 
they were, whether in prison, or on the house-top, or ih 
the wilderness, or by the river side, or on the sea shore, 
or in a private room, God and Christ were with them. 
The Spirit of Grace was there, the Temple of God was 
around them. They were come unto the mystical Sion, 
and to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of Angels, and to the spirits of the Just. 
There needed not gold, nor jewels, nor costly array 
for those, who had, what according to the text was 
greater, who had the Temple. It might be right and 
fitting, if possible, to have these precious things also, 
but it was not necessary; for which was the greater ? 
Such things did not make the Temple more holy, but 
became themselves holy by being used for the Temple ; 
the gold did not sanctify the Temple, but the Temple 
was greater, and sanctified the gold. Gold is a thing of 
nought without Christ’s presence; and with His Pre- 
sence, as in the days of His earthly ministry, it might 
be dispensed with. 
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The case is the same as regards the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, who were in still more forlorn 
circumstances, as regards worship, than the Apostles 
themselves. The Christians who came after them, were 
obliged to worship in graves and tombs to save their 
lives from the persecutor. In the eastern and southern 
parts, where the Apostles and the first converts lived, 
before the glad sound of the Gospel had reached these 
northern and distant countries, they were accustomed to 
bury in caves dug out of the rock. Long galleries there 
are still remaining, in some places for miles underground, 
on each side of which the dead were placed. There the 
poor persecuted Christians met for worship, and that by 
night. Or the great people of the time built for them- 
selves high and stately tombs above ground, as large as 
houses for the living; here too, in the darkness and 
solitude of night, did the Saints worship. Or in the 
depth of some wood, perhaps, where no one was likely to 
discover them. Such were the places in which the In- 
visible Temple manifested itself in times of heathenism ; 
and who shall say that it wanted aught of outward show 
to make it perfect ? 

This is true and ever to be borne in mind; and yet 
no one can deny, on the other hand, that a great object 
of Christ’s coming was to subdue this world, to claim it 
as His own, to assert His rights as its Master, to destroy 
the usurped dominion of the enemy, to show Himself to 
all men, and to take possession. He is that Mustard- 
tree which was destined silently to spread and over- 
shadow all lands; He is that Leaven which was secretly 
to make its way through the mass of human opinions 
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and institutions till the whole was leavened. Heaven 
and earth had hitherto been separate. His gracious 
purpose was to make them one, and that by making 
earth like heaven. He was in the world from the 
beginning, and man worshipped other gods; he came 
into the world in the flesh,,and the world knew Him 
-not; He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not. But He came in order to make them receive 
Him, know Him, worship Him. He came to absorb 
this world into Himself; that, as He was light, so it 
might be light also. When He came, He had not a 
place to lay His head; but He came to make Himself 
a place, to make Himself a home, to make Himself 
houses, to fashion for Himself a glorious dwelling out 
of this whole world, which the powers of evil had taken 
captive. He came in the dark, in the dark night was 
He born, in a cave underground; in a cave where cattle 
were stabled, there was He housed; in a rude manger 
was He laid. There first He laid His head; but He 
meant not, blessed be His Name! He meant not there 
to remain for ever. He did not resign Himself to that 
obscurity ; He came into that cave to leave it. The 
King of the Jews was born to claim the kingdom ;— 
yea, rather, the Hope of all nations and the King of the 
whole earth, the King of kings and Lord of lords; and 
He gave not “sleep to His eyes or slumber to His eye- 
lds,” till He had changed His manger for a royal throne, 
and His grot for high palaces. Lift up your eyes, 
my brethren, and look around, for it is fulfilled at 
this day ; yea, long ago, for many ages, and in many 
countries, “Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath 
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hewn out her seven pillars.’ Where is the grot? 
where the stall for cattle? where the manger? where 
the grass and straw? where the unseemly furniture of 
that despised place? Is it possible that the Eternal 
Son should have been born in a hole of the earth? was 
the great miracle there wrought, whereby a pure and 
spotless Virgin brought forth God? Strange con- 
descension undergone to secure a strange triumph! 
He purposed to change the earth, and He began “in 
the lowest pit, in a place of darkness, and in the deep.” 
All was to be by Him renewed, and He availed Himself 
of nothing that was, that out of nothing He might 
make all things. He was not born in the Temple of 
Jerusalem ; He abhorred the palace of David; He laid 
Himself on the damp earth in the cold night, a light 
shining in a dark place, till by the virtue that went out 
of Him, He should create a Temple worthy of His 
Name. 

And lo, in omen of the future, even in His cradle, 
the rich and wise of the earth seek Him with gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh, as an offering. And 
He puts aside the swaddling clothes, and takes instead 
“a coat without seam, woven from the top throughout.” 
And He changes water into wine; and Levi feasts 
Him; and Zaccheus receives Him; and Mary anoints 
His head. Pass a few generations, and the whole face 
of things is changed; the earth is covered with His 
Temples; as it has been for ages. Go where you will, 
you find the eternal mountains hewn and fashioned 
into shrines where He may dwell, who was an outcast in 
the days of His flesh. Rivers and mines pay tribute 
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of their richest jewels; forests are searched for their 
choicest woods; the skill of man is put to task to use 
what nature furnishes. Go through the countries 
where His name is known, and you will find all that 
is rarest and most wonderful in nature or art has been 
consecrated to Him. King’s palaces are poor, whether 
in architecture or in decoration, compared with the 
shrines which have been reared to Him. The Invisible 
Temple has become visible. As on a misty day, the 
gloom gradually melts and the sun brightens, so have 
the glories of the spiritual world lit up this world below. 
The dull and cold earth is penetrated by the rays. All 
around we see glimpses or reflections of those heavenly 
things, which the elect of God shall one day see face to 
face. The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ; “the Temple 
has sanctified the gold,” and the prophecies made to the 
Church have been fulfilled to the letter. “The glory of 
Lebanon” has been “given unto it, the excellency of 
Carmel and Sharon.” “The glory of Lebanon, the fir- 
tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to beautify the 
place of His sanctuary, and to make the place of His 
feet glorious. The multitude of camels have covered it, 
the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they from 
Sheba have come; they have brought gold and incense, 
and shown forth the praises of the Lord.” “'The labour 
of Egypt, and merchandize of Ethiopia, and of the 
Sabeans, men of stature, have come over to it, in chains 
have they come over; they have fallen down, they have 
made supplication’.” 
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And He has made Him a Temple, not only out of in- 
animate things, but of men also as parts of it. Not gold 
and silver, jewels and fine linen, and skill of man to use 
them, make the House of God, but worshippers, the 
souls and bodies of men, whom He has redeemed. Not 
souls alone, He takes possession of the whole man, body 
as well as soul; for St. Paul says, “I beseech you, 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your Godies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service!’ And He 
claims us as His own, not one by one, but altogether, as 
one great company; for St. Peter says, that we “as 
living stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ.” All of us, and every one, and 
every part of every one, must goto make up His mystical 
body; for the Psalmist says, “O God, my heart is 
ready ; I willsing and give praise with the best member 
that Ihave. Awake thou, lute and harp, I myself will 
awake right early. I will give thanks unto Thee, O 
Lord, among the people; I will sing praises unto Thee 
among the nations*.” Our tongues must preach Him, 
and our voices sing of Him, and our knees adore Him, 
and our hands supplicate Him, and our heads bow 
before Him, and our countenances beam of Him, and 
our gait herald Him. And hence arise joint worship, 
forms of prayer, ceremonies of devotion, the course of 
services, orders of ministers, holy vestments, solemn 
music, and other things of a like nature; all which are, 
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as it were, the incoming into this world of the Invisible 
Kingdom of Christ, the fruit of its influence, the sample 
of its power, the earnest of its victories, the means of 
its manifestation. 

Things temporal have their visible establishment. 
Kings’ courts and palaces, councils and armies, have 
dazzled the multitude, and blinded them, till they wor- 
shipped them as idols. Such is our nature, we must 
have something to look up to. We cannot help ad- 
miring something; and if there is nothing good to admire, 
we admire what is bad. When then men see proud 
Babel set up on high with all her show and pomp, 
when they see or hear of great cities, with their stately 
mansions, the streets swarming with chariots and horses 
innumerable, and the shops filled with splendid wares, 
and great men and women richly dressed, with many 
attendants, and men crying, Bow the knee, and soldiers 
in bright array, with the sound of the trumpet, and 
other military music, and other things which one could 
mention, were it reverent to be particular,—simple men 
are tempted to look up to all this as the summit of per- 
fection and blessedness, nay, as I have said, to worship 
what seems to them, though they do not so express it, 
the presence of the Unseen. Hence come in servility, 
coveting, jealousy, ambition; men wish to be great in 
this world, and try to be great; they aim at riches, or 
they lie in wait for promotion. Christ, then, in order 
to counteract this evil, has mercifully set, up His own 
court and His own polity, that men might have some- 
thing to fix their eyes upon of a more Divine and holy 
character than the world can supply; that poverty might 
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at least divide men’s admiration with riches; that 
meekness might be set up on high as well as pride, and 
sanctity become our ambition as well as luxury. Saintly 
bishops with their clergy, officials of all kinds, religious 
bodies, austere Nazarites, prayer and praise without 
ceasing, —all this hath Christ mercifully set up, to 
outshine the fascinations of the world. So ran the 
promise: ‘I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O 
Jerusalem, which shall never hold their peace day nor 
night.” “Sing unto the Lord a new song, and His 
praise from the end of the earth; ye that go down to 
the sea, and all that is therein.... Let the wilderness 
and the cities thereof lift up their voice, the villages 
that Kedar doth inhabit; let the inhabitants of the rock 
sing; let them shout from the top of the mountains.” 
Let them give glory unto the Lord, and declare His 
praise in the islands '.” And these words began to have 
their fulfilment even from the time that Christ came ; 
for, as I said when I began, St. Paul and St. Silas sang 
in the prison ; and when he and his party left Tyre, the 
men, women, and children, who accompanied them out, 
kneeled down on the shore with them, and prayed. Such 
were the forms of worship in the beginning’; till, as 
time went on, the Church, like some fair tree, put out 
her branches and foliage, and stood complete in all 
manner of holy symbols and spiritual ordinances, an 
outward sign of that unseen Temple in which Christ 
had dwelt from the first. 

And now, in conclusion, let me observe, that such a 
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view as has been taken of the connexion of the ritual 
of religion with its spiritual and invisible power, will 
enable us to form a right estimate of things external, 
and keep us both from a curious and superstitious use, 
and an arrogant neglect of them. The Temple is 
greater than the gold; therefore care not though the 
gold be away :—it sanctifies it; therefore cherish the 
gold while it is present. Christ is with us, though 
there be no outward show; suppose all the comely ap- 
pendages of our worship stripped off, yet where two or 
three are gathered together in His Name, He is in the 
midst of them. Be it a cottage, or the open fields, or 
even a prison or a dungeon, Christ can be there, and 
will be there, if His servants are there. You will ask 
whether this does not countenance persons who hold 
meetings apart from the Church, or who preach in the 
streets? No, it does not; because, in such cases, men 
do not meet together “in the Name of Christ.” He 
says, “ Where two or three are gathered together in My 
Name.” Now, it does not follow that men are met in 
His Name because they say or think they are; for He 
warns us, “ Many shall come in My Name, saying, I 
am Christ, and shall deceive many.” Many a man 
thinks he is speaking in Christ’s Name, when he ig 
preaching his own doctrine. Christ did not send such 
men, yet they have run; and He owns them not, though 
they even worship in Church. In Church, or in the 
fields, would be the same in this matter. Stone walls 
do not make a Church. Though they were in the vast- 
est, noblest, richest building on earth, still Christ would 
not be with those who preach another gospel than that 
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which He delivered once for all. This is the very point 
Lam insisting on. It is the Temple which sanctifieth 
the gold; it is nothing but the invisible and heavenly 
Presence which sanctifieth any place or any thing, 

Magnificent or mean, costly or common, it alone saneti- 
fies either worshippers or building. As it avails not to 
have sumptuous Churches without the Spirit of Christ, 
so it is but a mockery to have large congregations, elo- 
quent preachers, and much excitement, if that eracious 
Spirit is away. But where He really places His Name, 
there, be the spot a palace or a cottage, it is sacred and 
glorious. He who once lay in a manger, will still con- 
descend to manifest Himself any where, as He did in 
primitive times. No indignities can be done to Him 
who inhabiteth eternity. ‘Heaven is His throne, and 
earth His footstool ;” “the very heaven of heavens can- 
not contain Him ;”? much less any house which we can 
build. High or low is alike to Him. 

This is an obvious and very comfortable reflection, 
when we think of the great irreverences and profana- 
tions which sometimes take place in Church. Men 
come in lightly and thoughtlessly ; they care not to 
uncover their heads; they talk, and laugh, and even 
sing, as if they were in a common building ; or, when 
there is any needful work to be done in it, and tools 
and other implements are brought in, they seem to 
think as if, all of a sudden, it were turned into an un- 
* consecrated place, because it is necessary to exercise a 
trade in it. Or, perhaps, if it so happen, they turn 
aside into it at other times, and think that God is not 
there, because man is not there to see them. And so 
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again, when we go into certain Churches, and see the 
neglected state in which they are left, the font cast aside, 
or, if not, used as a place to keep any sort of litter in ; 
and the Holy Table mean and unsightly, with a miser- 
able covering, and the pavement defiled and broken, and 
the whole building in a state of neglect, of which any 
neat person would be ashamed even in his own cottage 
(to say nothing what wealthy people would feel, if their 
rooms were left in such a condition) ; I say, when these 
and such like sights meet us, perhaps, for an instant, 
we are tempted to say, Can Christ be here? Can the 
Holy Spirit deign to sanctify water for the washing 
away of sins, brought in, as it is, with such irreverence 
of manner, and in so mean a vessel? Or, ean the life- 
giving Presence 2nd the sacrificial power of Christ be 
upon that Altar? nay, can it de an Altar, which is so 
wretched to look upon? But, I ask, or rather, any one 
will ask himself, on second thoughts, Could Christ be in 
a manger? Doubtless then He, whom the Angels of 
God worshipped as the Only-begotten, when brought 
into the world in a place for cattle, can be manifested, 
ean be worshipped, in the most neglected Church. No; 
our distress must not be at all for Him; such would be 
superstitious and carnal; our distress must be for the 
insult offered Him, and so far as there is insult. If the 
state of neglect Iam speaking of is no one’s fault, then 
distress there must be none. But if there be blame, 
then we may and must feel distress, that our Lord should 
be insulted by His own servants ; and yet more on their 
account, that they should insult Him. They who 
profane His Presence, who treat its resting-place as a 
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common house, and make free with it, these men do not 
hurt Christ, but they hurt themselves. The Temple 
is greater than the gold. 

And, while He is displeased with the profane, He 
accepts such offerings as are made in faith, whether 
they be greater or less. He accepts our gold and our 
silver, not to honour Himself thereby, but in mercy to 
us. When Mary poured the ointment upon His head, it 
was her advantage, not His; He praised her, and said, 
“She hath done what she could.” Every one must do 
his best ; he must pray his best, he must sing’ his best, 
he must attend his best. If we did all, it would be 
little, not worthy of Him; if we do little, it may suffice 
to show our faith, and He in His mercy will accept what- 
ever we can offer. He will accept, what we prefer giving 
to Him to giving to ourselves. When, instead of spend- 
ing money on our own homes, we spend it on His house, 
when we prefer that He should have the gold and silver 
to our having it, we do not make our worship more 
spiritual, but we bring Christ nearer to us; we show 
that we are in earnest, we evidence our faith. It re- 
quires very little of true faith and love, to feel an un- 
willingness to spend money on one’s self. Fine dresses, 
fine houses, fine furniture, fine establishments, are painful 
_ to a true Christian ; they ereate misgivings in his mind 
whether his portion is with the Saints or with the world. 
Rather he will feel it suitable to lay out his money in 
God’s service, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to educate the young, to spread the knowledge of the 
truth ; and, among other pious objects, to build and to 
decorate the visible House of God. 
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“Remember me, O my God, concerning this, and 
wipe not out my good deeds that I have done for the 
house of my God, and for the offices thereof!.” Such 
was Nehemiah’s prayer, when he had been stirred up to 
cleanse the sanctuary. May God remember us also, if 
“in any measure His grace has moved us to similar acts 
of zeal for His glory! And, O may He in His merey 
grant that our outward show does not outstrip our 
inward progress; that whatever gift, rare or beautiful, 
we introduce here, may be but a figure of inward beauty 
and unseen sanctity ornamenting our hearts! Hearts 
are the true shrine wherein Christ must dwell. “The 


? and when we 


Kine’s daughter is all-glorious within ;’ 
are repenting of past sin, and cleansing ourselves from 
all defilement of flesh and spirit, and perfecting holiness 
in the fear of the Lord, then, and then only, may we 
safely employ ourselves in brightening, embellishing, 
and making glorious the dwelling-place of His invisible 
Presence, doing it with that severity, gravity, and awe, 
which a chastened heart and sober thoughts will teach 
us. 


1 Neh. xiii. 14. 


SERMON XxXI, 
OFFERINGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
(WHITSUNTIDE.) 


Isataw lx. 13. 


“ The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, 
and the box together, to beautify the place of My Sanctuary; and I 
will make the place of My feet glorious.’ 


1 ieee attentive reader of Scripture must be aware 

what stress is there laid upon the duty of costliness 
and magnificence in the public service of God. Even 
in the first rudiments of the Church, Jacob, an outcast 
and wanderer, after the vision of the Ladder of Angels, 
thought it not enough to bow down before the Unseen 
Presence, but parted with, or, as the world would say, 
wasted a portion of the provisions he had with him for 
the way, in an act of worship. Like David, he did not 
“offer unto the Lord of that which cost him nothing ;” 
but like that religious woman at the opening of a more 
gracious Covenant, though he had not “an alabaster 
box of ointment of spikenard very precious,” yet he did 
“what he could ;” making a sacrifice less than hers in 
its costliness, greater in his own destitute condition, for 
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he “took the stone that he had put for his pillows, and 
set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of 
tine” 

What Jacob did as a solitary pilgrim, David as a 
wealthy king, Mary as a private woman, is pressed 
upon us both in sacred history and in prophecy, as ful- 
filled under the Law, as foretold of the Gospel. The 
Book of Exodus shows what cost was lavished upon the 
Tabernacle even in the wilderness; the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles set before us the devotion of heart, the 
sedulous zeal, the carelessness of expense or toil, with 
which the first Temple was reared upon Mount Sion, 
in the commencement of the monarchy of Israel. “ Now 
have I prepared,” says David, “ with all my might for the 
house of my God, the gold . . and the silver . . and 
the brass . . the iron . . and wood . . onyx stones, 
and stones to be set, glistering stones, and of divers 
colours, and all manner of precious stones, and marble 
stones in abundance. Moreover, because I have set my 
affection to the house of my God, I have of my own 
proper good, of gold and silver, which I have given to 
the house of my God, over and above all that I have 
prepared for the Holy House.” And he “ rejoiced with 
great Joy,” and “blessed the Lord,” because the people 
also “offered willingly, hecause with perfect heart they 
offered willingly to the Lord.” And Solomon, when he 
came to use these costly offerings, sent to another 
country for “a cunning man,” “skilful to work in 


gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in 
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timber, in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in 
crimson ; also to grave any manner of graving, and to 
find out every device which should be put to him, with 
the cunning men in Judah and in Jerusalem?.” Such 
was the outward splendour of the Jewish Sanctuary ; nor 
were the glories of the Christian to be less outward and 
visible, though they were to be more spiritual also. The 
words of the Prophet in the text are but one instance out 
of several, of the promise of temporal magnificence made 
to that Covenant which was to be eternal. “ The glory 
of Lebanon,” says Isaiah, addressing the Gospel Church, 
“shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the place of My Sanctuary ; 
and I will make the place of My feet glorious.” Again ; 
“ For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring 
silver, and for wood brass, and for stones iron; thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy gates Praise.” 
And again; “ O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and 
not comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with fair 
colours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. And 
I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of 
carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones *.” 
Now if it be said that some of these expressions are 
figurative, this may be true; but still the very fact that 
such figures are used in the prophecy, would seem to 
show that the materials literally denoted may be suitably 
used in its fulfilment, unless, indeed, such use is actually 
forbidden. They do not cease to be figures lbecause they 
are actually present as well as spoken of, Real gold is 
1 1 Chron. xxix. 2, 3.9, 10. 2 Chron. ii. 7. 14. 
ulsasiiveal 7 LO sulive In, we 
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as much a figure in the Church, as the mention of it is 
such in Scripture; and it is surely in itself dutiful 
and pleasant thus to make much of the words of in- 
spired truth; and, moreover, the mere circumstance 
that, when the Gospel came, Christians did thus pro- 
ceed, and sanctified the precious things of this world 
to religious uses, looks like the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy, and is of the nature of an authoritative command. 

However, it may be objected that every attentive 
reader of Scripture will be familiar with this cireum- 
stance also, that such outward splendour in the worship 
of God is spoken of in terms of censure or jealousy by 
our Lord and Saviour. Thus He says, when enume- 
rating the offences of the Pharisees, “ Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean.the * 
outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess.” And again, “ Ye are 
like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and of 
all uncleanness.” And when His disciples pointed out 
to our Lord the great size of the stones of which the 
Temple was built,—a Temple, let it be noted, thus orna- 
mented by the impious Herod,—He answered abruptly, 
“There shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down '.” 

These passages certainly should be taken into account ; 
but what do they mean ? did our Saviour say that mag- 
nificence in worshipping God, magnificence in His house, 
in its furniture, and in its decorations, is wrong, wrong 
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since He has come into the world? Does He discourage 
us from building handsome Churches, or beautifying the 
ceremonial of religion? Did He exhort us to niggard- 
ness? did He put a slight on architectural skill? did 
He imply we should please Him the more, the less study 
and trouble we gave to the externals of worship? In 
rejecting the offering of Herod, did He forbid the de- 
votion of Christians ? 

This is what many persons think. I do not exag- 
gerate when I say, that they think the more homely 
and familiar their worship is, the more spiritual it 
becomes. And they argue, that to aim at external 
beauty in the service of the Sanctuary, is to be like the 
Pharisees, to be fair without and hollow within ; that 
whereas the Pharisees pretended a sanctity and religious- 
ness outside which they had not inside, therefore, every 
one who aims at outward religion sacrifices to it inward. 

This is a consideration worth dwelling on; not indeed 
for its own weight, but because it weighs with so many 
people. The objection is this; because the hollow Pha- 
risees were outwardly holy, therefore every one who 
shows any outward holiness is, or is in danger of 
becoming, a Pharisee. 

Now, to take a parallel instance, most of us perhaps 
have heard a proverb, that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness ;”” which means, that the habit spoken of is of a 
moral nature, at least accidentally, and is a moral excel- 
lence, and that those who are deficient in it are com- 
monly deficient also in other and more religious excel- 
lences also. Who among us will not admit that nothing 


is more unwelcome, nay, under circumstances, nothing 
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raises more serious and anxious thoughts, than the ab- 
sence of neatness and what is called tidiness, in appear- 
ance and dress? We can often tell at once how young 
persons are conducting themselves by the first glance at 
them. Alas! we read what is painful in their history ; 
we read of a change in their religious state in the dis- 
order of their look and the negligence of their gait. 
Or enter a village school: are we not at once pleased 
with a neat and bright-faced child? and do we not at 
once take a dislike to such as are not so? 

But, now, suppose any one were to come to us and 
say, “This is all outside ; what God requires is a clean 


> would this seem a perti- 


heart, not a neat appearance :’ 
nent objection? We should answer surely, that what 
our duty requires of us is cleanness of heart and decency 
of attire also; that the one point of duty does not in- 
terfere with the other; nay, on the contrary, that 
inward exactness and sanctity are likely to show 
themselves in this very way,—in propriety of appear- 
ance; and that if persons who are exact in their 
lives are, notwithstanding, negligent in their persons, 
this ought not to be so, and we wish it were otherwise. 
But supposing the objector went on to say that those 
who were neat and respectable in their persons and 
homes had often very bad tempers, were ever making a 
point of being neat, and what is called “ particular,” 
and quarrelled with every one who interfered with their 
own habits and ways. We should answer, that if so, it 
was to be lamented ; but still, in spite of this, it was a 
right thing to be neat, and a wrong thing to be slovenly ; 
that exactness within best showed itself in exactness 
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without, and that cleanliness was the natural and most 
appropriate attendant on godliness. 

And again; supposing the objector in question said 
that propriety in dress became love of finery ; that those 
who attended to their persons became vain; that it was 
impossible to be neat and respectable without going on 
to dress gaily, and making a show to attract the atten- 
tion of others. We should answer that all this ought 
not to be, and was very wrong ; that vanity was a great 
sin; that those who studied their dress disobeyed our 
Lord’s command not to think about raiment, and were 
exposing themselves to temptations, and were going 
forth they knew not whither, going the way of death, 
going the way to become reckless, as about greater 
matters, so about dress itself. This we should say; but 
we should add, that such considerations did not prove 
that neatness and decency were not praiseworthy, but 
that love of finery was perilous, and vanity sinful. 

But supposing the objector supported what he said by 
Scripture: supposing he said, for instance, that our 
Lord blamed persons who washed their hands before 
eating bread, and that this proves that washing the 
hands before a meal is wrong. I am taking no fictitious 
case; such objections really have been made before 
now: yet the answer surely is easy, namely, that our 
Saviour objected, not to the mere washing of the hands, 
but to the making too much of such an observance; to 
our thinking it religion, thinking that it would stand in 
the stead of inward religion, and would make up for sins 
of the heart. This is what He condemned, the show of 
great attention to outward things, whi/e inward things, 
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which were more important, were neglected. This, He 
says Himself, in His denunciation of the Pharisees, 
“These ought ye to have done,’ He says, “and not 
to leave the other,” the inward, “undone.” He says 
expressly they ought to do the outward, but they ought 
to do more. They did the one and not the other; they 
ought to have done both the one and the other. 

Now, apply this to the case of beautifying Churches : 
—as is neatness and decency in an individual, such is 
decoration in a Church; and as we should be offended 
at slovenliness in an individual, so ought we to be 
offended at disorder and neglect in our Churches. It is 
quite true, men are so perverse (as the Pharisees were) 
that they sometimes attend only to the outward forms, 
and neglect the inward spirit; they may offer to Him 
costly furniture and goodly stones, while they are cruel 
or bigoted ;—just as persons may be neat in their own 
persons and houses, and yet be ill-tempered and quarrel- 
some. Or, again, they may carry their attention to the 
outward forms of religion too far, and become supersti- 
tious ; just as persons may carry on a love of neatness 
into love of finery. And, moreover, Scripture speaks 
against the hypocrisy of those who are religious 
outwardly, while they live in sin,—just as it speaks 
against those who wash their hands, while their heart 
is defiled. But still, in spite of all this, propriety in 
appearance and dress is a virtue,;—is next to godliness; 
and, in like manner, decency and reverence are to be 
observed in the worship of God, and are next to devotion, 
in spite of its being true that not all are holy who are 
grave and severe, not all devout who are munificent,. 
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What Scripture reproves is the imconsistency, or what 
it more solemnly called the hypocrisy of being fair with- 
out and foul within; of being religious in appearance, 
not in truth. It was one offence not to be religious, it 
was a second offence to pretend to be religious. “Ye 
fools,” says our Lord, “did not He that made that 
which is without, make that which is within also?” 
Such as a man is outwardly, such should he be in- 
wardly. “ How can ye, being evil, speak good things ? 
for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth. A good man, out of the good treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things; and an evil man, out 
of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things’.” The 
light of Divine truth, when in the heart, ought to beam 
forth outwardly ; and when a man is dark within, well 
were it that he should show himself outwardly what he 
is. Such as a man is inside, such should be his out- 
side. Well; but do you not see that such a view of 
doctrine condemns not only those who affect outward 
religion without inward, but those also who affect in- 
ward without outward ? For, if it is an inconsistency 
to pretend to religion outwardly, while we neglect it 
inwardly, it is also an inconsistency, surely, to neglect 
it outwardly while we pretend to it inwardly. It is 
wrong, surely, to believe and not to profess ; wrong to 
put our light under a bushel. St. Paul says expressly, 
“Tf thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved 2,” Belief’ is 
not enough; we must confess. Nor must we confess 
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with our mouth only; but by word and by deed, by 
speech and by silence, by doing and by not doing, by 
walk and conversation, when in company and when 
alone, in time and in place, when we labour and when 
we rest, when we lie down and when we rise up, 1m 
youth and in age, in life and in death,—and, in like 
manner, in the world and in Church. Now, to adorn 
the worship of God our Saviour, to make the beauty of 
holiness visible, to bring offerings to the Sanctuary, to 
be curious in architecture, and reverent in ceremonies,— 
all this external religion is a sort of profession and con- 
fession; it is nothing but what is natural, nothing but 
what is consistent, in those who are cultivating the life 
of religion within. It is most unbecoming, most offen- 
sive, in those who are not religious ; but most becoming, 
most necessary, in those who are so. 

Persons who put aside gravity and comeliness in the 
worship of God, that they may pray more spiritually, 
forget that God is a Maker of a// things, visible as well 
as invisible; that He is the Lord of our bodies as 
well as of our souls; that He is to be worshipped 
in public as well as in secret. The Creator of this 
world is none other than the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; there are not two Gods, one of matter, one of 
spirit; one of the Law, and one of the Gospel. There is 
one God, and He is Lord of all we are, and all we have ; 
and, therefore, all we do must be stamped with His seal 
and signature. We must begin, indeed, with the heart ; 
for out of the heart proceed all good and evil; but while 
we begin with the heart, we must not end with the 
heart. We must not give up this visible world, as if it 
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came of the evil one. Itis our duty to change it into 
the kingdom of heaven. We must manifest the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth. The light of Divine truth 
must proceed fom our hearts, and shine out wpow every 
thing we are, and every thing we do. It must bring 
the whole man, soul and body, into captivity to Christ, 
They who are holy in spirit, are holy in body. They 
who submit their wills to Christ, bow their bodies ; 
they who offer the heart, bow the knee ; they who have 
faith in His Name, bow the head; they who honour 
His cross inwardly, are not ashamed of it before men. 
They who rejoice with their brethren in their common 
salvation, and desire to worship together, dwld a 
place to worship in, and they build it as the ew- 
pression of their feelings, of their mutual love, of their 
common reverence. They build a. building which will, 
as it were, speak ; which will profess and confess Christ 
their Saviour; which will herald forth His death and 
passion at first sight ; which will remind all who enter 
that we are saved by His cross, and must bear our cross 
after Him. They will build what may tell out their 
deepest and most sacred thoughts, which they dare not 
utter in word: not a misshapen building, not a 
sordid building, but a noble dwelling, a palace all- 
glorious within ; unfit, indeed, for God’s high Majesty, 
whom even the heaven of heavens cannot contain, but 
fit to express the feelings of the builders,—a monument 
which may stand and (as it were) preach to all the 
world while the world lasts; which may show how they 
desire to praise, bless, and glorify their eternal Bene- 
factor ; how they desire to get others to praise Him 
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also; a Temple which may cry out to all passers by, 
“Oh, magnify the Lord our God, and fall down before His 
footstool, for He is Holy! Oh, magnify the Lord our 
God, and worship Him upon His holy hill, for the Lord 
our God is Holy *!” 

This, then, is the real state of the case ; and when our 
Lord blamed the Pharisees as hypocrites, it was not for 
attending to the outside of the cup, but for not attend- 
ing to the inside also. 

Now, in answer to the parallel I have been drawing 
out, it may be objected, that “if the decoration of God’s 
public service be like the personal duty of propriety in 
dress and demeanour, then decoration is wrong when it 
is intentional and studied. Those who are anxious how 
they look, and what others think of them, are in the 
way to be vain, if they are not so already; decorum 
should be the spontaneous result of inward exactness ; 
grace in manner and apparel should be the mere outward 
image of harmony and purity of soul. Therefore, holy 
persons attire themselves with simplicity, speak with 
modesty, behave with gravity. Their ease, and their 
amiableness, and their gentleness, and their composure, 
and their majesty, are as little known to themselves as 
the features of their countenance. If, then, the parallel 
holds, external religion becomes excessive as soon as it 
is made an object; and this, of course, becomes prac- 
tically an argument against all consecration of wealth 
and of art to the worship of God.” One single remark, 
however, is sufficient to invalidate this objection ; for, 
let it be observed, in making much of our own appear- 
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ance, we are contemplating ourselves; but in making 
much of the ceremonial of religion, we are contem- 
plating another, and Him our Maker and Redeemer. 
This is so obvious and decisive a distinction, that I 
should not care to notice the objection to which it is 
an answer, except that it will open upon us a further 
consideration connected with our subject. For it so 
happens that, at present, far from acknowledging its 
force, it is the way of the world to be most sensitively 
jealous of over-embellishment in the worship of God, 
while it has no scruples or misgivings whatever at 
an excess of splendour and magnificence in its own 
apparel, houses, furniture, equipages, and establish- 
ments. 

I say it is the way with us Englishmen, who are the 
richest people upon earth, to lay out our wealth upon 
ourselves; and when the thought crosses our minds, if it 
ever does, that such an application of God’s bounties is 
unworthy those who are named after Him who was born 
in a stable, and died upon the Cross, we quiet them by 
asking, “ What is the use of all the precious things 
which God has given us, if we may not enjoy them? 
The earth overflows with beauty and richness, and man 
is gifted with skill to improve and perfect what he 
finds in it. What delicate and costly things do the 
streets of any rich town present to our eyes! what 
bales of merchandize! what fine linen! what silks from 
afar ! what precious metals! what jewels ! what choice 
marbles! and what exquisite workmanship, making 
what is in itself excellent, of double worth! What,” it 
is inquired, “can be done with all this bounty of Provi- 
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dence? has He not poured it all lavishly into our 
hands? was it given, except to be used? And what is 
true of the more precious things, is true of the less 
precious ; it is true of such things as come in the way of 
ordinary persons; the luxuries of opulence are, in their 
degree, offered to all of us, as if we were opulent, for we 
partake in the common opulence of our country ; why, 
then, may we not enjoy the gifts of nature and art, 
which God has given ?”’ | 

I have already suggested the true answer to this 
difficulty. The earth is full of God’s wonderful works, 
do you say, and what are we to do with them ? what to 
do with marbles and precious stones, gold and silver, and 
fine linen? Give them to God. Render them to Him 
from whom, and through whom, and to whom are all 
things. This istheir proper destination. Is it a better 
thing to dress up our sinful bodies in silk and jewels, 
or to ornament therewith God’s House and God’s 
ritual? Does any one doubt what all these excellent 
things are meant for? or, at least, can he doubt what 
they are xo¢ meant for? not meant, surely, for sinners 
to make themselves fine withal. What presumption 
would that be, what senselessness! Does not the whole 
world speak in praise of God? Does not every star in 
the sky, every tree and flower upon earth, all that grows, 
all that endures, the leafy woods, the everlasting moun- 
tains, speak of God? Do not the pearls in the sea, and 
the jewels in the rocks, and the metals in the mine, and 
the marbles in the quarry,—do not all rich and beautiful 
substances every where witness of Him who made them? 
Are they not His work, His token, His glory? Are they 
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not a portion of a vast natural Temple, the heavens, 
earth, and sea,—a vast Cathedral for the Bishop of our 
souls, the All-sufficient Priest, who first created all 
things, and then again, became, by purchase, their 
Possessor? Does it not strike you, then, as extreme 
presumption, and a sort of sacrilege, to consecrate them 
to any one’s glory but God’s ? If we saw things aright, 
could there be a more frightful spectacle, an instance of 
more complete self-worship, a more detestable idolatry, 
than men and women making themselves fine that 
others might admire them? keeping all these things 
for self, denying them to the rightful Owner ? viewing 
them as if mere works of “nature,” as they are some- 
times called, and incapable of any religious purpose ? 
Recollect Herod; he was smitten by the Angel and 
eaten of worms, because he gave not God the glory ; 
and how did he withhold it? By arraying himself in 
royal apparel, making an oration, and being patient of 
the cry, “It is the voice of a god and not of a man.” 
The royal apparel was imputed to him as a sin, because 
he used it, not to remind himself that he was God’s 
minister, but to impress upon the people that he was a 
god. And every one, high and low, who is in the prac- 
tice of dressing ostentatiously, whether in silk or in cot- 
ton, that is, every one who dresses to be looked at and 
admired, is using God’s gifts for an idol’s service, and 
offering them up to self. 

No; let us master this ereat and simple truth, that 
all rich materials and productions of this world, being 
God’s property, are intended for God’s service ; and sin 
orly, nothing but sin, turns them to a different purpose. 
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All things are His ; He in His bounty has allowed us to 
take freely of all that is in the world, for food, clothing, 
and lodging ; He allows us a large range, He afflicts us 
not by harsh restrictions; He gives us a discretionary 
use, for which we are answerable to Him alone. Still, 
after all permission, on the whole we must not take what 
we do not need. We may take for life, for comfort, for 
enjoyment ; not for luxury, not for pride. Let us give - 
Him of His own, as David speaks ; let us honour Him, 
and not ourselves. Let the house of God be richly 
adorned, for it is His dwelling-place; priests, for they 
represent Him; kings, magistrates, judges, heads. of 
families, for they are His ministers. These are called 
gods in Seripture, and “all that is called God or that is 
worshipped,” may receive of His gifts whose Name they 
bear. Nothing, however rich, is sinful, which has a 
religious meaning ; which reminds us of God,—or of the 
absent, whom we revere or love,—or of relations or 
friends departed ; or which is a gift, and not a purchase. 
In proportion as we disengage it from the thought of 
self, and associate it with piety towards others, do we 
succeed in sanctifying it. 

Hence it is that while Abraham sent jewels to Re- 
bekah, and Jacob made Joseph a coat of many colours, 
St. Paul gives his judgment “that women adorn them- 
selves with shamefacedness and sobriety, ot with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array ;” and 
St. Peter, that their “adorning ” should not be “that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing 
of gold, or of putting on of apparel, but the hidden man 
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of the heart?” Or again; compare the Book of Ezekiel 
with the Apocalypse, and you will see the right and the 
wrong use of earthly magnificence instanced in the city 
of Antichrist and Holy Jerusalem. God’s judgments 
are denounced upon ‘Tyre by the Prophet, for being 
proud of her wealth and spending it on herself. “Thou 
hast been in Eden, the garden of God; every precious 
stone was thy covering; the sardius, topaz, and the 
diamond, the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the 
sapphire, the carbuncle, and gold.” And what followed 
or was involved in this? ‘Thine heart was lifted up 
because of thy beauty ; thou hast corrupted thy wisdom 
by reason of thy brightness ; I will cast thee to the 
ground.” On the other hand, of new Jerusalem we 
read also, that the foundations of her wall ‘‘were gar- 
nished with all manner of precious stones. The first 
foundation was jasper, the second sapphire, the third a 
chalcedony, the fourth an emerald, the fifth sardonyx, 
the sixth sardius, the seventh chrysolite, the eighth 
beryl, the ninth a topaz, the tenth a chrysoprasus, the 
eleventh a jacinth, the twelfth an amethyst. And the 
twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several gate was 
of one pearl, and the street of the city was pure gold as 
it were transparent glass.” And all this suitably; for 
it was God’s city; “and the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb was the light thereof *.” 

Let us then, from what has been said, on the whole, 
learn this lesson :—to be at least as exact and as decent 
in the service of God, as we are in our own persons and 
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our own homes ; and if we are in possession of precious 
things besides, let us rather devote them to God than 
keep them for ourselves. And let us never forget that 
all we can give, though of His creation, is worthless in 
comparison of the more precious gifts which He bestows 
on us in the Gospel. Though our Font and Altar were 
of costly marbles,.though our communion vessels were 
of gold and jewels, though our walls were covered with 
rich tapestries, what is all this compared to Christ, the 
Son of God and Son of man, present here, but unseen ! 
Let us use visible things not to hide, but to remind us 
of things invisible; and let us pray Him, that while we 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter, He 
will give us the Living Bread from heaven, and the 
Wine, which is His Blood. 


SERMON XXII. 
THE WEAPONS OF SAINTS. 
(WHITSUNTIDE.) 


Matt. xix. 30. 


“ Many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first.” 


HESE words are fulfilled under the Gospel in many 
ways. Our Saviour in one place applies them to 

the rejection of the Jews and the calling of the Gentiles; 
but in the context, in which they stand as I have cited 
them, they seem to have a further meaning, and to 
embody a great principle, which we all indeed acknow- 
ledge, but are deficient in mastermg. Under the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit all things were to become new 
and to be reversed. Strength, numbers, wealth, philo- 
sophy, eloquence, craft, experience of life, knowledge 
of human nature, these are the means by which worldly 
men have ever gained the world. But in that kingdom 
which Christ has set up, all is contrariwise. “The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.” 
What was before in honour, has been dishonoured ; what 
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before was in dishonour, has come to honour ; what before 
was successful, fails; what before failed, succeeds. 
What before was great, has become little ; what before 
was little, has become great. Weakness has conquered 
strength, for the hidden strength of God “is made 


perfect in weakness.” 


Death has conquered life, for 
in that death is a more glorious resurrection. Spirit 
has conquered flesh; for that spirit is an inspiration 
from above. A new kingdom has been established, not 
merely different from all kingdoms before it, but con- 
trary to them; a paradox in the eyes of man,—the 
visible rule of the invisible Saviour. 

This great change in the history of the world is 
foretold or described in very many passages of Serip- 
ture. ‘Take, for instance, St. Mary’s Hymn, which 
we read every evening; she was no woman of high 
estate, the nursling of palaces and the pride of a 
people, yet she’ was chosen to an illustrious place in 
the Kingdom of heaven. What God began in her 
was a sort of type of His dealings with His Church. 
So she spoke of His “scattering the proud,” “ putting 
down the mighty,” “exalting the humble and meek,” 
“filling the hungry with good things,” and “sending 
the rich empty away.” This was a shadow or outline 
of that Kingdom of the Spirit, which was then coming 
on the earth. 

Again; when our Lord, in the beginning of His 
ministry, would declare the great principles and laws 
of His Kingdom, after what manner did He express 
Himself? Turn to the Sermon on the Mount. “He 
opened His mouth and said, Blessed are the poor in 
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spirit, blessed are they that mourn, blessed are the meek, 
blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake’.” Poverty was to bring into the Church the. 
riches of the Gentiles; meekness was to conquer the 
earth ; suffering was “to bind their kings in chains, and 
their nobles with links of iron.” 

On another occasion He added the counterpart; “Woe 
unto you that are rich! for ye have received your 
consolation ; woe unto you that are full! for ye shall 
hunger; woe unto you that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep; woe unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you! for so did their fathers to the false 
prophets’.” 

St. Paul addresses the Corinthians in the same tone: 
“Ve see your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called: but God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in His 
presence®.”” 

Once more; consider the Book of Psalms, which, 
if any part of the Old Testament, belongs immediately 
to Gospel times, and is the voice of the Christian 
Church; what is the one idea in that sacred book of 
devotion from beginning to end? This: that the weak, 
the oppressed, the defenceless shall be raised to rule 
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the world in spite of its array of might, its threats, 
and its terrors; that “the first shall be last, and the 
last first.” 

Such is the kingdom of the sons of God; and while 
it endures, there is ever a supernatural work going on 
by which all that man thinks great is overcome, and 
what he despises prevails. 

Yes, so it is; since Christ sent down gifts from on 
high, the Saints are ever taking possession of the 
kingdom, and with the weapons of Saints. The in- 
visible powers of the heavens, truth, meekness, and 
righteousness, are ever coming in upon the earth, ever 
pouring in, gathering, thronging, warring, triumphing, 
under the guidance of Him who “is alive and was 
dead, and is alive for evermore.” The beloved dis- 
ciple saw Him mounted on a white horse, and going 
forth “ conquering and to conquer.” ‘“ And the armies 
which were in heaven followed Him upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean. And out of 
His mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it He should 
smite the nations, and. He shall rule them with a rod of 
iron’.” 

Now let us apply this great truth to ourselves; for 
be it ever recollected, we are the sons of God, we are 
the soldiers of Christ. The kingdom is within us, and 
among us, and around us. We are apt to speak of 
it as a matter of history; we speak of it as at a dis- 
tance ; but really we are a part of it, or ought to be; 
and, as we wish to be a living portion of it, which is 
our only hope of salvation, we must learn what its 
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characters are in order to imitate them. It is the 
characteristic of Christ’s Church, that the first should 
be last, and the last first ; are we.realizing in ourselves 
and taking part in this wonderful appointment of 
God ? 

Let me explain what I mean :—We have most of us 
by nature longings more or less, and aspirations, after 
something greater than this world can give. Youth, 
especially, has a natural love of what is noble and heroic. 
We like to hear marvellous tales, which throw us out 
of things as they are, and introduce us to things that 
are not. We so love the idea of the invisible, that we 
even build fabrics in the air for ourselves, if heavenly 
truth be not vouchsafed us. We love to fancy ourselves 
involved in circumstances of danger or trial, and ac- 
quitting ourselves well under them. Or we imagine 
some perfection, such as earth has not, which we follow, 
and render it our homage and -our heart. Such is the 
state more or less of young persons before the world 
alters them, before the world comes upon them, as it 
often does very soon, with its polluting, withering, de- 
basing, deadening influence, before it breathes on them, 
and blights and parches, and strips off their green foliage, 
and leaves them, as dry and wintry trees without sap or 
sweetness. But in early youth we stand with our leavesand 
blossoms on which promise fruit; we stand by the side 
of the still waters, with our hearts beating high, with 
longings after our unknown good, and with a sort of con- 
tempt for the fashions of the world; with a contempt for 
the world, even though we engage init. Even though 
we allow ourselves in our degree to listen to it, and 
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to take part in its mere gaieties and amusements, yet 
we feel the while that our happiness is not there; 
and we have not yet come to think, though we are 
in the way to think, that all that is beyond this 
world is after all an idle dream. We are on our way 
to think it, for no one stands where he was; his 
desires after what he has not, his earnest thoughts 
after things unseen, if not fixed on their true objects, 
catch at something which he does see, something earthly 
and perishable, and seduce him from God. But I am 
speaking of men Jefore that time, before they have 
given their hearts to the world, which promises them 
true good, then cheats them, and then makes them 
believe that there is no truth any where, and that they 
were fools for thinking it. But before that time, they 
have desires after things above this world, which they 
embody in some form of this world, because they 
have no other way at all of realizing them. If 
they are in humble life, they dream of becoming their 
own masters, rising in the world, and securing an in- 
dependence ; if in a higher rank, they have ambitious 
thoughts of gaining a name and exercising power. 
While their hearts are thus unsettled, Christ comes. 
to them, if they will receive Him, and promises to 
satisfy their great need, this hunger and thirst which 
wearies them. He does not wait till they have learned 
to ridicule high feelings as mere romantic dreams: 
He comes to the young; He has them baptized be- 
times, and then promises them, and in a higher way, 
those unknown blessings which they yearn after. He 
seems to say, in the words of the Apostle, “What ye 
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ignorantly worship, that declare I unto you.’ You 
are seeking. what you see ‘not; I. give it you; you 
desire to be great, I will make you so; but observe 
how,—just in the reverse way to what you expect ; the 
way to real glory is to become unknown and despised. 
He says, for instance, to the aspiring, as to His two 
Apostles, “ Whoseover will be great among you, let him 
be your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant; even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’.’” Here 
is our rule. The way to mount up is to go down. 
Every step we take downward, makes us higher in the 
kingdom of heaven. Do you desire to be great? make 
yourselves little. There is a mysterious connexion be- 
tween real advancement and self-abasement. If you 
minister to the humble and despised, if you feed the 
hungry, tend the sick, succour the distressed; if you 
bear with the froward, submit to insult, endure ingrati- 
tude, render good for: evil, you are, as by a divine 
charm, getting power over the world and rising among 
the creatures. God has established this law. Thus He 
does His wonderful works. His instruments are poor 
and despised ; the world hardly knows their names, or 
not at all. They are. busied about what the world 
thinks petty actions, and no one minds them. They 
are apparently set on no great works; nothing is seen 
to come of what they do: they seem to fail. Nay, even 
as regards religious objects which they themselves pro- 
fess to desire, there is no natural and visible connexion 
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between their doings and sufferings and these desirable 
ends; but there is an unseen connexion in the kingdom 
of God. They rise by falling. Plainly so, for no con- 
descension can be so great as that of our Lord Himse/f. 
Now the more they abase themselves the more dike they 
are to Him; and the more like they are to Him, the 
greater must be their power with Him. 

When we once recognize this law of God’s providence 
we shall understand better, and be more desirous to 
imitate, our Lord’s precepts, such as the follow- 
ing :— | 

“Ye call Me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for 
so lam. IfI then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet; ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. For 
I have given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
servant is not greater than his lord; neither he that is 
sent greater than he that sent him.” And then our 
Lord adds, “If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them'.” As if He should say to us of this day, 
You know well that the Gospel was at the first preached 
and propagated by the poor and lowly against the world’s 
power ; you know that fishermen and publicans overcame 
the world. You know it; you are fond of bringing it 
forward as an evidence of the truth of the Gospel, and 
of enlarging on it as something striking, and a topic for 
many words; happy are ye if ye yourselves fulfil it; 
happy are ye if ye carry on the work of those fishermen ; 
if ye in your generation follow them as they followed 
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Me, and triumph over the world and ascend above it by 
a like self-abasement. 

Again, “When thou art bidden of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the highest room; .. . but 
when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest 
room, that when he that bade thee cometh, he may say’ 
unto thee, Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with 
thee ; for whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Here 
is a rule which extends to whatever we do. It is 
plain that the spirit of this command leads us, as a con- 
dition of being exalted hereafter, to cultivate here all 
kinds of little humiliations; instead of loving display, 
putting ourselves forward, seeking to be noticed, being 
loud or eager in speech, and bent on having our own 
way, to be content, nay, to rejoice in being made little 
of, to perform what to the flesh are servile offices, to 
think it enough to be barely suffered among men, to be 
patient under calumny; not to argue, not to judge, not 
to pronounce censures, unless a plain duty comes in; 
and all this because our Lord has said that such con- 
duct is the very way to be exalted in His presence. 

Again, “I say unto you, That ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also’.”” What a precept is this? why is this 
voluntary degradation? what good can come to it? is it 
not an extravagance? Not to resist evil is going far; 
but to court it, to turn the left cheek to the aggressor 
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and to offer to be insulted! what a wonderful command ! 
What? must we take pleasure in indignities? Surely we 
must; however difficult it be to understand it, however 
arduous and trying to practise it. Hear St. Paul’s 
words, which are a.comment on Christ’s: “ Therefore I 
take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake ;” he adds 
the reason; “for when I am weak, then am I strong 1 a 
As health and exercise and regular diet are necessary to 
strength of the body, so an enfeebling and afflicting of 
the natural man, a chastising and afflicting of soul and 
body, are necessary to the exaltation of the soul. 

Again, St. Paul says, “ Avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath: for it is written, Ven- 
geance is Mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. There- 
fore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head?.” As if he said, Yds is a Christian’s 
revenge; this is how a Christian heaps punishment and 
suffering on the head of his enemy ; viz. by returning 
good for evil. Is there pleasure in seeing an injurer and 
oppressor at your feet? has a man wronged you, slan- 
dered you, tyrannized over you, abused your confidence, 
been ungrateful to you? or to take what is more com- 
mon, has a man been insolent to you, shown contempt 
of you, thwarted you, outwitted you, been cruel to you, 
and you feel resentment,—and your feeling is this, “ f 
wish him no ill, but I should like him just to be brought 
down for this, and to make amends to me;” rather say, 
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hard though it be, “I will overcome him with love; 
except severity be a duty, I will say nothing, do nothing ; 
I will keep quiet, I will seek to do him a service ; Iowe 
him a service, not a grudge; and I will be kind, and 
sweet, and gentle, and composed; and while I cannot 
disguise from him that I know well where the stands, 
and where I, still this shall be with all peaceableness 
and purity of affection.” O hard duty, but most blessed ! 
for even to take into account the pleasure of revenge, 
such as it is, is there not greater gratification in thus 
melting the proud and injurious heart, than in triumphing 
over it outwardly, without subduing it within? Is there 
not more of true enjoyment, in looking up to God, and 
calling Him (so to speak), as a witness of what is done, 
and having His Angels as conscious spectators of your 
triumph, though not a soul on earth knows any thing 
of it, than to have your mere carnal retaliation of evil 
for evil known and talked of, in the presence of all, 
and more than all, who saw the insult or heard of the 
wrong ? 

The case is the same as regards poverty, which it is 
the fashion of the world to regard not only as the 
greatest of evils, but as the greatest disgrace. Men 
count it a disgrace, because it certainly does often arise 
from carelessness, sloth, imprudence, and other faults. 
But, in many cases, it is nothing else but the very state 
of life in which God has placed a man; but still, even 
then, it is equally despised by the world. Now if there 
is one thing clearly set forth in the Bible it is this, that 
“Blessed are the poor.” Our Saviour was the great 
example of poverty; He.was a poor man St. Paul 
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says, “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though He was rich, yet for your sakes He became 
poor, that ye through His poverty might be rich: Or 
consider St. Paul’s very solemn language about the 
danger of wealth: “The love of money is the root of all 
evil, which while some coveted after, they have erred. 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through with 
- many sorrows®.” Can we doubt that poverty is under 
the Gospel dedter than riches? I say wnder the Gospel, 
and in the regenerate, and im the true servants of God. 
Of course out of the Gospel, among the unregenerate, 
among the lovers of this world, it matters not whether 
one is rich or poor; a man is any how unjustified, and 
there is no better or worse in his outward circumstances. 
But, I say, ix Christ the poor is in a more blessed lot 
than the wealthy. Ever since the Eternal Son of God 
was born in a stable, and had not a place to lay His 
head, and died an outcast.and as a malefactor, heaven 
has been won by poverty, by.disgrace, and by suffering. 
Not by these things in themselves, but by faith working 
in and through them. — 

These are a few out of many things which might be 
said on this most deep and serious subject. It is strange 
to say, but it is a truth which our own observation and 
experience will confirm, that when a man discerns in 
himself most sin and humbles himself most, when his 
comeliness seems to him to vanish away and all his 
graces to wither, when he feels disgust at himself, and 
revolts at the thought of himself,—seems to himself all 
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dust and ashes, all foulness and odiousness, then it is 
that he is really rising in the kingdom of God: as it is 
said of Daniel, “ From the first day that thou didst set 
thine heart to understand and to chasten thyself before 
thy God, thy words were heard, and I am come for thy 
words 1.” 

Let us then, my brethren, understand our place, as 
the redeemed children of God. Some must be great in 
this world, but woe to those who make themselves 
great ; woe to any who take one step out of their way 
with this object before them. Of course no one is safe 
. from the intrusion of corrupt motives; but I speak of 
persons allowing themselves in such a motive, and acting 
mainly from such a motive. Let this be the settled 
view of all who would promote Christ’s cause upon 
earth. If we are true to ourselves, nothing can really 
thwart us. Our warfare is not with carnal weapons, 
but with heavenly. The world does not understand 
what our real power is, and where it les. And until 
we put ourselves into its hands of our own act, it can_ 
do nothing against us. ‘Till we leave off patience, 
meekness, purity, resignation, and peace, it can do 
nothing against that Truth which is our birthright, 
that Cause which is ours, as it has been the cause of all 
saints before us. But let all who would labour for God 
in a dark time beware of any thing which ruffles, ex- 
cites, and in any way withdraws them from the love of 
God and Christ, and simple obedience to Him. 

This be our duty in the dark night, while we wait 
for the day ; while we wait for Him who is our Day, 
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while we wait for His coming, who is gone, who will 
return, and before whom all the tribes of the earth 
will mourn, but the sons of God will rejoice. “It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him; for 
we shall see Him as He is. And every man that hath 
this hope in Him purifieth himself, even as He is pure’.” 
It is our blessedness to be made like the all-holy, all- 
gracious, long-suffering, and merciful God; who made 
and who redeemed us; in whose presence is perfect rest, 
and perfect peace ; whom the Seraphim are harmoniously 
praising, and the Cherubim tranquilly contemplating, 
and Angels silently serving, and the Church thankfully 
worshipping. All is order, repose, love, and holiness in 
heaven. There is no anxiety, no ambition, no resent- 
ment, no discontent, no bitterness, no remorse, no 
tumult. “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee: because He trusteth in Thee. 
Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting strength*.” 
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SERMON XXIIL. 
FAITH WITHOUT DEMONSTRATION, 
(TRINITY SUNDAY.) 


Joun iv. 48. 


“Bacept ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 


W* are now celebrating the last great Festival in 

the course of Holy services which began in Ad- 
vent; the Feast of the Ever-blessed ‘Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, whose mercy has planned, accom- 
plished, and wrought in us “life and immortality.” 
And the present Festival has this peculiarity in it,—that 
it is the commemoration of a mystery. Other Festivals 
celebrate mysteries also, but not because they are 
mysteries. The Annunciation, the birth of Christ, His 
death on the Cross, His Resurrection, the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, are all mysteries ; but we celebrate them, 
not on this account, but for the blessings which we gain 
from them. But to-day we celebrate, not an act of God’s 
mercy towards us, but, forgetting ourselves, and looking 
only upon Him, we reverently and awfully, yet joyfully, 
extol the wonders, not of His works, but of His own 
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Nature. We lift up heart and eyes towards Him, and 
speak of what He is in Himself. We dare to speak of 
His everlasting and infinite Essence; we directly con- 
template a mystery, the deep unfathomable mystery of 
the Trinity in Unity. 

Doubtless, from that deep mystery proceeds all that 
is to benefit and bless us. Without an Almighty Son 
we are not redeemed,—without an Ever-present Spirit 
we are not justified and sanctified. Yet, on this day, we 
celebrate the mystery for its own sake, not for our sake. 

On this day, then, we should forget ourselves, and fix 
our thoughts upon God. Yet men are not willing 
to forget themselves; they do not like to become, as it 
were, nothing, and to have no work but faith. They 
like argument and proof better; they like to be con- 
vinced of a truth to their own satisfaction before they 
receive it, when, perhaps, such satisfaction is impossible. 
This happens in the sacred subject before us. The solemn 
mystery of the Trinity in Unity is contained in Scrip- 
ture. We all know this; there is no doubt about it. 
Yet, though it be in Scripture, it does not follow that 
every one of us should be a fit judge whether and 
where it zs in Scripture. It may be contained there 
fully, and yet we may be unable to see it fully, for various 
reasons. Now this is the great mistake which some 
persons fall into; they think, because the doctrine is 
maintained as being in Scripture by those who maintain 
it as true, that therefore they have a right to say that 
they will not believe it till it is proved to them from 
Scripture. It is nothing to them that the great multi- 
tude of good and holy men in all ages have held it. 
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They act like Thomas, who would not believe his brother 
Apostles that our Lord was risen, till he had as much 
proof as they, and who said, “Except I see and touch 
for myself, I will not believe.” And they are like the 
Jews whom our Lord reproves in the text, saying, 
“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.” 
They call it an enlightened, rational belief, to demand 
for themselves proof from Scripture before they believe ; 
and they think that any other admission of the doctrine 
is blind and superstitious, and unacceptable to Almighty 
God. 

And when, perhaps, we have gone so far as to indulge 
them, and to profess that we are willing to prove the 
doctrine from Scripture to their satisfaction, and that, 
as a previous step to their believing and worshipping, 
then they meet us with such shallow and light-minded 
questions as the following :—“ Where in Scripture do 
you find the word Trinity?” “ Why do you insist upon 
it, if it is not in Scripture?” Again, “Where is the 
Holy Ghost expressly and plainly called God, in Scrip- 
ture?’ Again, “ Where does Scripture speak of One 
Substance, Three Persons, as the Athanasian Creed 
speaks? Where does Scripture say that the Son and 
the Holy Ghost are uncreate ? where, that ‘ the Godhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all 
one, the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal?’?””? And so 
they go through the whole of our Divine faith, carping, 
objecting, and traducing, even though they do not 
mean it; and all for this—because they will be judges 
themselves what is in Scripture and what is not; what 
necessary to salvation, and what not; what words are 
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important, and what not; what sources of instruction 
God has given besides Scripture, and what not. 

Now, on such conduct, I observe as follows :—that 
they who think it unreasonable to believe without proof, 
are surely unreasonable themselves in so thinking. 
What warrant in reason, what right have they, to say 
that they will not believe the Creed unless it is proved 
to them to be in Scripture? They profess to act by 
reason. Well, then, I ask them, Is it according to 
reason to say, that they will not believe the Creed with- 
out reasons drawn out to their satisfaction from Serip- 
ture? I think not; I think I can prove that it is not. 
I think a very few words will make it evident, that they 
are unreasonable and inconsistent in refusing to believe 
before they see the Scripture proof. 

1. I would ask, in the first place, whether we reason 
and prove before we act, in the affairs of this hfe? For 
instance, we are bound to obey the laws ; we know that 
we shall get into great trouble if we do not; that if we 
break them, loss of property or imprisonment will be 
the consequence; so that it is of great importance that 
we should obey them; and we know that these laws are 
not always obvious to common sense; so that at times, 
a person may break them with the best intentions possi- 
ble, if he act upon his own private notions of right and 
wrong. Accordingly, every now and then you find 
persons, under particular circumstances, alarmed lest 
they should be unawares breaking the law; and what 
do they then do? they consult some one skilled in the 
law, who has made the law his study and profession. It 
never occurs to a man so circumstanced to buy law books, 
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and to make out the truth of any important matter for 
himself, though it is really contained in law books. No; 
neither in ordinary nor in extraordinary matters does he 
trust his own judgment how the law stands. In ordi- 
nary matters he thinks it safe to go by the opinion 
of men in general; in extraordinary, he consults men 
learned in the law ;—feeling too vividly how much is at 
stake to trust Aimse/f. It is not that he doubts, for an 
instant, that the laws of the land are put into writing, 
and are to be found in law books, and might be drawn 
out of them; but he distrusts Aimse/f. He distrusts, 
not the law books, but his own ability. There is too 
great a risk,—too much at stake,—his property, his 
character, his person, are at stake. He cannot afford, in 
such a case, to indulge his love of argument, disputation, 
and criticism. No; this love of argument can only be 
indulged in a case in which we have no fears. It is 
reserved for religious subjects. Such subjects differ 
from all other practical subjects, as being those on 
which the world feels free to speculate, because it does 
not fear. It has no fears about religious doctrine, no 
‘keen sensibilities; it does not feel, though it may con- 
fess, that its eternal intérests are at stake. It suspends 
its judgment; for what matters it to the world whether 
it makes up its mind on a point of religion, or no? It 
ean afford to say, “I will not believe till I see proof in 
Scripture for believing,” though it does not say, “I will 

not believe lawyers till I understand the law,” because — 
it sees clearly and feels deeply that the law of the land is 
a real power, and that to come into collision with it is 
a real disaster; but it does not see and feel that “the 
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Word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” Men well understand that they will be sure to 
suffer from human law, for all they cannot judge of it 
by themselves, on the ground that they can, if they 
choose, get other competent men to judge for them ; but 
they cannot be made to feel that they will hereafter have 
to answer for having been told the truth, however, or 
from whatever quarter they were told it,—at Church, or 
from teachers, or from religious books. They act as if 
it were no matter what they knew, unless they came to 
know it in one particular way, through Scripture. 

Now, surely, this parallel holds most exactly, unless 
one or other of two things could be shown,—unless we 
have reason for thinking, first, that it matters not what 
we believe; or, secondly, that no faith is acceptable in 
the case of individuals which does not arise from their 
own personal inferences from Scripture. Let, then, 
grounds be produced for either of these two positions,— 
that correct faith is unimportant, or that personal faith 
must be built upon argument and proof. ‘Till then, 
surely the general opinion of all men around us, and that 
from the first,—the belief of our teachers, friends, and 
superiors, and of all Christians in all times and places,— 
that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity must be held in 
order to salvation, is as good a reason for our believing 
it ourselves, even without being able to prove it in all 
its parts from Scripture; I say, this general reception 
of it by others, is as good a reason for accepting it 
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without hesitation, considering the fearful conseq uences 
which may follow from not accepting it, as the general 
belief how the law stands and the opinion of skilful law- 
yers about the law is a reason for following their view of the 
law, though we cannot verify that view from law books. 

2. But it may here be said, that the cases are dif- 
ferent in this respect,—that the commonly-received 
notions about what the land of the land is, do not im- 
pose upon our belief any thing improbable or difficult 
to accept, but that the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity 
is mysterious and unlikely ; and, therefore, though it 
is reasonable to go by what others say in legal matters, 
it is not reasonable to go by others in respect to this 
doctrine. 

Now, on the contrary, I consider that this myste- 
rioushess is, as far as it proves any thing, a recommen- 
dation of the doctrine. I do not say that it is true, 
because it is mysterious; but that if it Je true, it cannot, 
help being mysterious. It would be strange, indeed, 
as has often been urged in argument, if any doctrine 
concerning God’s infinite and eternal Nature were not 
mysterious. It would even be an objection to any pro- 
fessed doctrine concerning His Nature, if it were not 
mysterious. That the sacred doctrine, then, of the 
Trinity in Unity is mysterious, is no objection to it, 
but rather the contrary; the only objection that can 
plausibly be urged is, why, if so, should it be revealed ? 
Why should we be told any thing about God’s Adorable 
Nature, if incomprehensible He is, and mysterious the 
doctrine about Him must be? This, it is true, we may 
ask ; though can we ask it piously and reverently ? how 
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can we be judges what He will do on such a point ? how 
can we, worms of the earth, and creatures of a day, 
pretend to determine what is most suitable to Him 
to tell, what is best for us to know, when He conde- 
scends to reveal Himself to us? Is it not enough for 
us that He speaks to us at all? and cannot we consent 
to leave Him (if I may so express myself) to speak to 
us in His own way? Whether, then, He will reveal 
to us any thing about His own Nature or no, our reason 
cannot determine; but this it can determine, that 7 
He does, it will be mysterious. It is no odjection, then, 
I repeat, to the doctrine, that it is mysterious ;. and it 
is no reason, therefore, against receiving it on the 
general belief of others, that it is mysterious. It is not 
more improbable that that doctrine should be what it is, 
than that the law of the land should be what it is; and 
as we believe the testimony of others about the law, 
without having studied the law, so we may well receive 
the doctrine of the Trinity on the testimony of our 
friends and superiors, our Church, all good men, learned 
men, and men in general, though we have not learning, 
attainments, or leisure sufficient to draw it for ourselves 
from Scripture. It is not stranger that the testimony 
of others should be our guide as to the next world, than 
that it is our guide in this. 

This is the first answer that I should make to this 
objection ; but now I will give another, which will open 
the state of the case more fully. 

I suppose, then, there is no one who has not heard of, 
and no one but would be shocked at seeing, what is 
called an Atheist, that is, a person who denies that there 
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is any God at all. We should be shocked, not from any 
unchristian feeling towards the unhappy man who 
blasphemed his Maker and Saviour, but, without think- 
ing of im, we should feel that Satan alone could be 
the author of such an impiety, and we should be sure 
that we had close beside us a very special manifestation 
of Satan. We should be shocked to think how very 
low human nature could fall, when it so yielded to the 
temptations of Satan. Such would be our feelings, 
and surely very right ones; yet, perhaps, the unhappy 
man in question, quite unconscious himself of his great 
misery, as unconscious as persons who deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity are of theirs (for this is the property of 
Satan’s delusions, that the men seized by them do not 
suspect that they are delusions), I say, this man, alto- 
gether unconscious what a mournful object he was to 
all believers, might begin to argue and dispute in his de- 
fence, and his argument might be such as the following : 

“ You tell me that I must believe in a God, but 
I want this doctrine proved to my satisfaction. before I 
believe it. It is very unreasonable in you to deal with 
me in any other way. Nay, you have gone against 
reason in your own case, in that you believe. For which 
of you has ever set about proving that God exists ? which 
of you has not believed it before proving it? You 
believe it because you have been taught it. But prove 
to me the truth of this doctrine from the world which 
we see and touch, from the course of nature and of 
human affairs, and then I will believe it.’ . 

Now is it not a very happy thing that men are 
not accustomed to speak in this way? Why, if so, 
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all our life would be spent in proving things; our 
whole being would be one continued disputation ; we 
should have no time for action; we should never get 
so far as action. Some things, nay, the greatest things, 
must be taken for granted, unless we make up our’ 
minds to fritter away life, doing nothing. But to 
return to the particular case before us;—should we 
think ourselves weak and dull in not seeking proof 
that God exists before believing in God, or the man in 
question miserable in needing it? Yet, if he persisted, 
and was of an acute and subtle mind, is it not plain, 
that abundant as-is the evidence of God’s existence, 
providence, power, wisdom, and love, on the face of 
nature and in human. affairs, yet it would not at all be 
easy to prove it to Aim, not merely to his satisfaction, 
but to our satisfaction either. Clearly as we should 
feel the evidence, we should not be able to bring out 
the proof so as to come up to our own notions what a 
proof ought to be, and we should be disappointed with 
our own attempt. 

For, let us see how this man would argue,—(after all, 
I scarcely like to say what he would urge, lest I should 
speak in a way unsuitable to this sacred place; and yet 
it may be useful to hint at one or two things, by way of 
showing how much we should be bound in consistency to 
admit, if we grant a man need believe nothing for which 
he cannot be given a clear and convenient proof,)—he 
will say then thus: 

“ You. tell me that there is but one God; and you 
tell me to look abroad into the world, and I shall see 
proofs of it. I do look abroad, and I see good and evil. 
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I see the proof, then, of two gods, a good God, and 
another, evil. I see two principles struggling with each 
other.” This shocking doctrine has before now been 
held by those who were determined to prove to them- 
selves every thing before they believed; and when it is 
a question of argument and disputation, blasphemous as 
it is, much that is plausible can be said for it. For evil 
certainly has a kingdom of its own in the world; it 
seems to have a place here, and to act on system. Even 
Scripture calls Satan the god of this world ; not meaning 
that he is really god of it (God forbid!), but that he 
has usurped the power of it, and seems to be god of it. 
If, then, every one is bound to prove his faith for him- 
self before believing, then he is bound, not only to prove 
for himself the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity from 
Scripture, but he must first prove from the face of the 
world the doctrine of the Unity; and, as in the first 
case, he will, unless properly qualified, be in great risk 
of perplexing himself and denying that God is Three, 
so will he, in the latter, run great risk of denying that 
God is One. And it is to be feared that it is only 
because men have the doctrine of the Holy Trinity to 
speak against, that they do not speak against the doc- 
trine of the Unity; they w7// doubt and cavil about 
something or other; and were revealed religion not 
before them, then they would speak against natural reli- 
gion, as in other times and places they have already done. 

Again; the deluded’man I am supposing will con- 
tinue his bad arguments as follows: ‘ You tell me that 
Godisalmighty ; now you may prove Him to be mighty, 
but how do you prove Him to be almighty? You can- 
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not prove more than you see, and you must be a@/-seeing 
to judge of what is almighty.” Again, “ You say that 
God is infinite; but all you can know on the subject is, 
that the Intelligence that created the world surpasses 
your comprehension; but by how much, whether infi- 
nitely, you cannot know, you cannot prove.” Again, 
“You tell me to believe that God had no beginning ; 
this is incomprehensible; I do not know what you 
mean; I cannot take in the sense of your words. It is 
as easy to believe the doctrine of the Trinity mm Unity, 
as that God had no beginning. And there is less proof 
for it than for the doctrine of the Trinity; for, at least, 
there is proof in Scripture for that doctrine, but what 
possible proof can you pretend to bring from the face of 
the world that God was from everlasting ?” 

Now I do not see how such an objector can be 
answered satisfactorily, if he is pertinacious. You 
meet, indeed, with books written to prove to us (as 
they profess) the being of an Almighty, Infinite, Ever- 
lasting God, from what is seen in the natural world, 
but they do wot strictly prove it; they do but recom- 
mend, evidence, and confirm the doctrine to those who 
believe it already. They do not make an approach to a 
complete argumentative proof of it. They are obliged 
to pass over, or take for granted, many of the most 
important points in the doctrine. They are, doubtless, 
useful to Christians, as far as they tend to enliven their 
devotion, to strengthen their faith, to excite their grati- 
tude, and to enlarge their minds ; but they are little or 
no evidence to unbelievers. And, in saying all this, I 
must not be understood to say, that the course of the 
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world does not justly impress upon us the doctrine of 
One True, Infinite, and Almighty God ;—it. does s0,— 
but that the proof is too deep, subtle, complex, indirect, 
delicate, and spiritual to be analyzed and brought out 
into formal argument, level to the comprehension of 
the multitude of men. And I say the same of the proof 
of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in Scripture. A 
humble, teachable, simple, believing mind, will imbibe 
the doctrme from Scripture, how it knows not, as we 
drink in the air without seeing it ; but when a man wants 
formal grounds for his belief laid before him in a definite 
shape, and has little time for reflection and study, and 
little learning or cultivation of mind, then, I say, he can 
do little better than to fall back upon his impressions 
instead of proof, on the belief of all around him, and on 
the testimony of all ages. 

Let us, then, learn from this Festival to walk dy 
faith; that is, not to ask jealously and coldly for 
strict arguments, but to follow generously what has 
fair evidence for it, even though it might have fuller 
or more systematic evidence. It is in this way that 
we all believe that there is a God. <A subtle infidel 
might soon perplex any one of us. Of course he might. 
Our very state and warfare is one of faith. Let us aim 
at, let us reach after and (as it were) catch at the things 
of the next world. There is a voice within us, which 
assures us that there is something higher than earth. 
We cannot analyze, define, contemplate what it is that 
thus whispers to us. It has no shape or material form. 
There is that in our hearts which prompts us to 
religion, and which condemns and chastises sin. And 
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this yearning of our nature is met and sustained, 
it finds an object to rest upon, when it hears of the 
existence of an All-powerful, All-gracious Creator. 
It incites us to a noble faith in what we cannot see. 

Let us exercise a similar faith, as regards the Mys- 
teries of Revelation also. Here is the true use of 
Scripture in leading us to the truth. If we read it 
humbly and inquire teachably, we shall find; we. shall 
have a deep impression on our minds that the doctrines 
of the Creed are there, though we may not be able to 
put our hands upon particular texts, and say how much 
of it is contained here and how much there. But, on 
the other hand, if we read in order to prove those doc- 
trines, in a critical, argumentative way, then all traces 
of them will disappear from Scripture as if they were 
not there. They will fade away insensibly like hues 
at sunset, and we shall be left in darkness. We shall 
come to the conclusion that they are not in Scripture, 
and shall, perhaps, boldly call them unscriptural. Re- 
ligious convictions cannot be forced; nor is Divine truth 
ours to summon at will. If we determine that we will 
find it out, we shall find nothing. Faith and humility 
are the only spells which conjure up the image of 
heavenly things into the letter of inspiration ; and faith 
and humility consist, not in going about to prove, but 
in the outset confiding on the testimony of others. 
Thus afterwards on looking back, we shall find we 
have proved what we did not set out to prove. We 
cannot control our reasoning’ powers, nor exert them 
at our will or at any moment. It is so with other 
faculties of the mind also. Who can command his 
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memory? The more you try to recall what you have 
forgotten, the less is your chance of success. Leave 
thinking about it, and perhaps memory returns. And 
in like manner, the more you set yourself to argue and 
prove, in order to discover truth, the less likely you 
are to reason correctly and to infer profitably. You 
will be caught by sophisms, and think them splendid 
discoveries. Be sure, the highest reason is not to reason 
_ on system, or by rules of argument, but in a natural 
way ; not with formal intent to draw out proofs, bux 
trusting to God’s blessing that you may gain a right 
impression from what you read. If your reasoning 
powers are weak, using argumentative forms will not 
make them stronger. They will enable you to dispute 
acutely and to hit objections, but not to discover truth. 
There is nothing creative, nothing progressive in ex- 
hibitions of argument. The utmost they do is to enable 
us to state well what we have already discovered by the 
tranquil exercise of our reason. Faith and obedience 
are the main things; believe and do, and pray to 
God for light, and you will reason well without knowing 
it. 

Let us not then seek for signs and wonders; for clear, 
or strong, or compact, or original arguments; but let 
us believe ; evidence will come after faith-as its reward, 
better than before it as its groundwork. Faith soars 
aloft; it listens for the notes of heaven, the faint 
voices or echoes which scarcely reach the earth, and 
it thinks them worth all the louder sounds of cities or 
of schools of men. It is foolishness in the eyes of the 
world; but it is a foolishness of God wiser than the 
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world’s wisdom. Let us embrace the sacred Mystery 
of the Trinity in Unity, which, as the Creed tells us, 
is the ground of the Catholic religion. Let.us think 
it enough, let us think it far too great a privilege, for 
sinners such as’ we are, for a fallen people in a de- 
generate age, to inherit the faith once delivered to the 
Saints; let us accept it thankfully; let us guard it 
watchfully; let us transmit it faithfully to those who 
come after us. 


SERMON XXIV. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 
(TRINITY SUNDAY.) 


Marr, xxviii. 19. 


“ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations ; baptizing them in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


HAT in some real sense the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are They whom we are bound 

to serve and worship, from whom comes the Gospel of 
grace, and in whom the profession of Christianity cen- 
tres, surely is shown, most satisfactorily and indisputably, 
by the words of this text. When Christ was departing, 
He gave commission to His Apostles, and taught them 
what to teach and preach; and first of all they were to 
introduce their converts into His profession, or into His 
Church, and that by a sclemn rite, which, as He had 
told Nicodemus at an earlier time, was to convey a high 
spiritual grace. This solemn and supernatural ordinance 
of discipleship was to be administered in the Name— 
of whom? in the Name (can we doubt it?) of Him 
whose disciples the converts forthwith became; of that 
God whom, from that day forward, they confessed and. 
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adored; whom they promised to obey; in whose word 
they trusted; by whose bounty they were to be re- 
warded. Yet when Christ would name the Name of 
God, He does but say, “in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” I consider, then, 
that on the very face of His sacred words there is a diffi- 
culty, 7/2 the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is made 
known tous. What can be meant by saying, in the 
Name, not of God, but of Three? It is an unexpected 
manner of speech. 

Now even if it were merely said, “of the Father and 
the Son,” there would surely be a difficulty in the terms 
of His command. We might indeed suppose that He 
meant thereby to denote the Supreme Lord of all, and 
the instrument and mediator of His mercies in the Dis- 
pensation then commencing (as we read of the Israelites 
“believing God and His servant Moses,’ and “ wor- 
shipping the Lord and the king,” David) ; but surely 
even then it would be strange and inexplicable that 
Christ should say, “the Father and Son,’ and not 
“ God and the Son,” or “ God and Christ,” or the like; 
whereas the Name of God does not occur at all, and the 
two words used instead are what are called correlatives, 
one implies the other, they look from the one to the other, ° 
There is no mention of a Fount of mercies and a channel, 
and that, towards man the recipient; but it is like the 
statement of some sacred doctrine which has its mean- 
ing in itself, independently of man or of any economy of 
mercy towards him. And the force of this remark is 
increased by our Lord’s making mention, in addition, of 
the Holy Ghost, which much confirms this impression 
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that the Three Sacred Names introduced have a mean- 
ing relatively to each other, and not to any temporal 
dispensation. Did the text run, “in the Name of God, 
Jesus Christ, and the Comforter,” I do not say that this 
would have overcome the difficulty, or that it would be 
satisfactory to interpret it of an Author of grace and 
His. instruments; but at all events there is far more 
difficulty, or rather an insuperable difficulty in such an 
interpretation of the text, taken as Christ actually spoke 
it. And then, considering that if there was one boon 
above another which a convert might naturally claim of 
an Apostle, it was to know whom he was to worship, 
whose servant he was to become, who was to be his God, 
now that he had abandoned idols—(as, for instance, 
Moses said, “ When I come unto the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers hath 
sent me unto you, and they shall say to me, What is 
His Name? what shall I say unto them?” and Almighty 
God acknowledged that the request was right by grant- 
ing it; and as Jacob said, “Tell me, I pray thee, Thy 
Name?” and as Manoah said, “ What is Thy Name ?” 
and as, in accordance with these instances, St. Paul said 
to the Athenians, “Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you”).;—I say, with these considera- 
tions before us, we might have expected that there 
would have been in the Baptismal form a clear and 
simple announcement of the Christian’s God, such as 
this, “In the Name of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” that is, waless the Catholic doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity be true. If indeed so it be, as the 
Church has ever taught, that the Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghost are the One God into whose service Christians are 
enrolled, then good reason that They should be named 
upon the convert on his initiation. In that case there 
is no difficulty; the sacred form of words precisely 
answers to the worshipper’s question, “What is Thy 
Name?” to the Apostle’s promise, “ Him declare I unto 
you:” but on the supposition, which impugners of the 
doctrine maintain, that by “Son” is meant a man, and 
that the Holy Spirit is not God and not an intelligent: 
person at all, certainly a great and unexpected, and (I 
may say, humanly speaking) unnecessary obscurity 
hangs over the first act of the Gospel teaching. 

Nor let it be objected to Catholic believers, that there 
can be no greater obscurity than a mystery; and that 
the Sacred Truth which they confess is a greater per- 
plexity to the convert than any which can arise from 
considerations such as I have been insisting on. For 
the point I have been urging, is the improbability that 
our Lord should introduce an obscurity of mere words, 
with none existing in fact, which is the case in the 
heretical interpretation ; and that He should prefer to 
speak so darkly when He might have spoken simply 
and intelligibly ; whereas, if there be an eternal mystery 
in the Godhead, such as we aver, then, from the nature 
of the case, there could not but be a difficulty in the 
words in which He revealed it. Christ, in that case, 
makes no mystery for the occasion ; He uses the plainest 
and most exact form of speech which human language 
admits of. And this deserves notice; for it may be 
extended to the details of this great Catholic doctrine, of 
which I propose presently to give some brief account. I 
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mean that, much as is idly and profanely said against 
the Creed of St. Athanasius as being unintelligible, yet 
the real objection which misbelievers feel, if they spoke 
correctly, is, that it is too plain. No sentences can be 
more simple, nor statements more precise, than those 
of which it consists. The difficulty is not in any one 
singly; but in their combination. And herein lies a 
remarkable difference between the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, and some modern dogmatic statements on other 
points, some true and some not true, which have been at 
times put forward as necessary to salvation. Much con- 
troversy, for instance, has taken place in late centuries 
about the doctrine of justification, and about faith; but 
here endless perplexities and hopeless disputes arise, as 
we all know, as to what is meant by “faith,” and what 
by “justification ;” whereas most of the words used in 
the Creed to which I have referred are only common 
words used in their common sense, as “ Lord” and 
“God,” “eternal” and “almighty,” “one” and 
“three ;” nor again are the statements difficult. There 
is no difficulty, except such as is in the nature of 
things, in the Adorable Mystery spoken of, which no 
wording can remove or explain. 

And now I propose to. state the doctrine, as far as it 
can be done, in few words, in the mode in which it 
is disclosed to us in the text of Scripture; in doing 
which, if I shall be led on to mention one or two 
points of detail, it must not be supposed, as some persons 
strangely mistake, as if such additional statements were 
intended for explanation; whereas they leave the great 
Mystery just as it was before, and are only useful as 
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impressing on our mind what it is that the Catholic 
Church means to assert, and as making it a matter of real 
faith and apprehension, and not a mere assemblage of 
words. 

And first, I need scarcely say, considering how often 
it is told us in Scripture, that God is One. “ Hear, O 
Israel,” says Moses, “the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
“To us there is but one God, the Father,” says St. 
Paul. Again, “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all’ Again, “One God, and one 
Mediator between God and men’.” Now, it may be 
asked, in what sense “one”? for we speak of things 
being one which really are many; as Scripture speaks 
of all Christians being made oxe body; of God being 
made at ove with sinners; of God and man being one 
Christ ; and of oxe Baptism, though administered to 
multitudes. I answer, that God is one in the simplest 
and strictest sense, as all Scripture shows; this is true, 
whatever else is true’: not in any nominal or secondary 
sense; but one, as being individual ; as truly one as any 
individual soul or spirit is one; nay, infinitely more 
truly so, because all creatures are imperfect, and He has 
all perfection. In Him there are no parts or passions, 
nothing inchoate or incomplete, nothing by communica- 
tion, nothing of quality, nothing which admits of 
increase, nothing common to others. He is separate 
from all things, and whole, and perfect, and simple, and 
like Himself and none else; and one, not in name, or by 
figure, or by accommodation, or by abstraction, but one 
in Himself, or, as the Creed speaks, one in substance 
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or essence. All that He is, is Himself, and nothing 
short of Himself; His attributes are He. Has He 
wisdom ? this does but mean that He is wisdom. Has 
He love? that is, “God is love,” as St. John speaks. 
Has He omnipresence? that is, He is omnipresent. Has 
He omniscience? | He is all-knowing. Has He power ? 
He is almighty. He is holy, and just, and true, and 
good, not in the way of qualities of His essence, but 
holiness, justice, truth, and goodness, are all one and the 
self-same He, according as He is contemplated by His 
creatures in various aspects and relations. We men are 
incapable of conceiving of Him as He is; we cannot 
attain to more than glimpses, accidental or partial views, 
of His Infinite Majesty, and these we call by different 
names, as if He had attributes, and were of a compound 
nature; and thus He deigns in mercy to us to speak of 
Himself, using even human, sensible, and material terms; 
as if He could be angry, who is not touched by evil; or 
could repent, in whom is no variableness ; or had eyes, 
or arms, or breath, who is a Spirit; whereas He is at 
once ana absolutely all perfection, and whatever is He, is 
all He is, and He is Himself always and altogether. 
Thus we must ever commence in all our teaching con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity ; we must not begin by saying 
that there are Three, and then afterwards go on to say 
that there is One, lest we give false notions of the nature 
of that One; but we must begin by laying down the 
great Truth that there is One God in a simple and strict 
sense, and then go on to speak of Three, which is the 
way in which the mystery was progressively revealed in 
Scripture. In the Old Testament we read of the Unity; 
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in the New, we are enlightened in the knowledge of the 
Trinity. . roe 

» And here, let it be observed, that we have a sort of 
figure or intimation of the sacred Mystery of the Trinity 
in Unity even in what has been now said. concerning 
the Divine Attributes. For as the Attributes. of God 
are many in one mode of speaking, yet all One in God; 
so, too, there are Three Divine Persons, yet these Three 
are One. Let it not be for an instant supposed that I 
am paralleling the two cases, which is the Sabellian 
heresy; but I use the one in <dustration of the other ; 
and, in way of illustration, I observe as follows: When 
we speak of God as Wisdom, or as Love, we mean to 
say that He is Wisdom, and that He is Love; that He 
is each separately and wholly, yet. not. that Wisdom 
is the same as Love, though He is both at once. Wisdom 
and Love stand for ideas quite distinct. from each other, 
and not to be confused, though they are united in Him. 
In all He is and all He does, He is Wisdom and He is 
Love; yet it is both true that He is but One, and with- 
out qualities, and withal true again that Love is not 
Wisdom. Again, as God is Wisdom or Love, so is Wis- 
dom or Love in and with God, and whatever God is. Is 
God eternal? so is His wisdom. Is He unchangeable? 
so is His wisdom. Is He uncreate, infinite, almighty, 
all-holy? His wisdom has these characteristics also. 
Since God has no parts or passions, whatever is really of 
or from God, is all that He is. If there is confusion of 
language here, and an apparent play upon words, this 
arises from our incapacity in comprehension and expres- 
sion. We see that all these separate statements must be 
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true, and if they result. in an apparent contrariety with 
each other, this we cannot avoid; nor) need we be per- 
plexed about them, nor shrink from declaring any one of » 
them. That simple accuracy of statement which would 
harmonize all of them. is beyond us, because the power 
of contemplating the Eternal, as He is, is beyond us. 
We must be content with what we can see, and use it for 
our practical guidance, without caring for the apparent 
contradiction of terms involved in our profession of it. 
A second illustration may be taken from the material 
images which Scripture condescends. to employ. We 
read of the eye of God, and the arm of God. Now we 
know that man has an eye and-an arm as really parts 
of him, and not as figures; but let us suppose for a 
moment that his body were made spiritual, what would 
be the consequence? What really would follow we 
cannot say, for it is beyond us; but, since a spirit 
has no parts, we may conceive that all those separate 
organs of man’s body which at present exist, instead 
of having a local disposition in it any longer, and 
of springing out of it by extension, would be all one, 
though all distinct still. A spiritual body might 
possibly be all eye, all ear, all arm, all heart; yet not 
as if all these were confused together, and names only ; 
not as if henceforth there were no seeing, no hearing, 
no working, and no feeling, but because a spirit has no 
parts in extension, and is what it is all at once. And I 
notice this, because it shows us that things may really 
exist in a subject which we are contemplating, though 
they look like ideas only or notions created by our own 
minds. As a body need not be supposed to lose eye 
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and. hand by becoming spiritual, but its organs might 
exist in it as truly as before, because it was a body, 
but in a new manner, because it was spiritual, so as 
to seem like mere abstractions or unreal qualities; 
so may we suppose that though God is a Spirit and 
One, yet He may be also a Trinity: not as if that 
Trinity were a name only, or stood for three manifes- 
tations, or qualities, or attributes, or relations,—such 
mere ideas or conceptions as we may come to form when 
contemplating God ;—but that, as in that body which 
had become spiritual, eye and hand would not be ab- 
stractions after the change, since they were not so before 
it, nor would eye necessarily be the same as the hand, 
though the body was alleyeand all hand; so (if we may 
dare to use human illustrations on this most sacred 
subject), the Eternal Three (I do not say am the same 
way, for I am not attempting to explain sow the 
mystery is, but to bring out distinctly what we mean by 
it), in like manner I say,the Eternal Three are worshipped 
by the Catholic Church as distinct, yet One ;—the Most 
High God being wholly the Father, and wholly the Son, 
and wholly the Holy Ghost ; yet the Three Persons being 
distinct from each other, not merely in name, or by 
human abstraction, but in very truth, as truly as a 
fountain is distinct from the stream which flows from it, 
or the root of a tree from its branches. 

Now should any one be tempted to say that this 
is dark language, and difficult speculation to set before 
a Christian people, I answer that it is not more dark 
and difficult than the sacred mystery which is our great 
subject to-day ; that it is in fact but the eaposition of 
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the sacred mystery as the Church has received it; 
that Iam not engaged in defending the Creed of St. 
Athanasius, but. am stating its meaning; and, My 
Brethren, that you may well bear once in the year to be 
reminded that Christianity gives exercise to the whole 
mind of man, to our highest and most subtle reason, as 
well as to our feelings, affections, imagination, and con- 
science. If we find it tries us, and is too severe, whether 
for our reason, or our imagination, or our feelings, let 
us bow down in silent adoration, and submit to it each 
of our faculties by turn, not complain of its sublimity 
or its range. And now to proceed :— 

We hear much in the Old Testament of those 
attributes of God of which I have already spoken. 
His omnipotence: “I am the Almighty God; walk 
before Me, and be thou perfect.” Self-existence: “ And 
God said unto Moses, I Am that I Am: thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I Am 
hath sent me unto you.” Holiness: ‘ Who is like 
Thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders!” His mercy, and justice, and faithfulness : 
“The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and 
transgression, and sin, and that will by no means clecr 
the guilty.” Awful majesty: “That thou mayest fear 
this glorious and fearful Name, the Lord thy God.” 
Truth: “His truth endureth from generation to gene- | 
ration.” Omnipresence: “If I climb up into heaven, 
Thou art there; if I go down to hell, Thou art there 
also.” Omuniscience: “The eyes of the Lord are in 
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every place, beholding the evil and the good.” Know- 
ledge of the heart: ‘‘ Thou only knowest the hearts 
of the children of men.” . Mysteriousness: “ Verily 
Thou art a God that hidest Thyself, O God of Israel 
the Saviour.” Eternity: “Thus saith the High and 
Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose Name is 
Holy’? These are some out of numberless announce- 
ments in the Old Testament of the Divine Attributes ; 
and. though every thing concerning the Supreme Being 
is mysterious, yet we do not commonly feel any mystery 
here, because we see a sort of parallel to these attributes 
in what we call the qualities, properties, powers, and 
habits of our own minds. We are endowed by nature 
and through grace with a portion of certain excellences 
which belong in perfection to the Most High,—as 
benevolence, wisdom, justice, truth, and holiness; and 
though we do not know how these attributes exist in 
God, nay how they exist in ourselves, yet since we are 
ourselves used to them, and cannot deny their existence, 
we are not startled’ when we are told they exist in God. 
But there are certain other disclosures made to us con- 
cerning the Divine Nature, even from the first page of 
Scripture, and growing in definiteness as Revelation 
proceeds, of which we have no image or parallel in 
ourselves, and which in consequence we feel to be 
strange and startling, and call unintelligible because 
we are not used to them, and mysterious because we 
cannot account for them. Thus in the history of the 
creation we read: “The Spirit of God moved upon 
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the face of the waters;” who shall say how this 
awful intimation is to be interpreted? who but will 
“desire to look into” such deep things, yet be silent 
from conscious weakness, till he hears the Catholi¢ 
doctrine of the Trinity, which explains to him the 
inspired text by revealing the mystery? Again we 
read, that, when Jacob had wrestled with the Angel, 
“he called the name of the place Peniel,” for he had 
seen God’s Face or Countenance, “and,” he adds, “my 
life is preserved.” And Almighty God promised Moses, 
“ My Presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest.” And again Moses asks, “I beseech Thee, shew 
me Thy Glory. And He said, I will make all My 
Goodness pass before thee . . . thou canst not see My 
face, for there shall no man see Me and live.” And 
we are told that “the Lord revealed Himself to Samuel 
in Shiloh by the Word of the Lord.” And the Psalmist 
says, “By the Word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the hosts of them by the Breath of His 
mouth.” And Wisdom says in the Proverbs, “ The 
Lord possessed Me in the beginning of His way ; be- 
fore His works of old. I was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was. . . . I was 
by Him, as one brought up with Him; and I was 
daily His delight, rejoicing always before Him.” And 
in the prophet Isaiah we read, “ Awake, awake, put on 
strength, O Arm of the Lord;” and again, “TI have 
covered thee in the shadow of My Hand’.” Now any 
one such expression once or twice used might not have 
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excited attention; but this mention of the Word, and 
Wisdom, and Presence, and Glory, and Spirit, and 
Breath, and Countenance, and Arm, and Hand of the 
Almighty is too frequent, and with too much of per- 
sonal characteristic, to be dutifully passed over by the 
careful reader of Scripture; and in matter of fact it 
did, before Christ came, attract the attention of Jewish 
believers, as is proved to us most clearly by some re- 
markable passages in the books of Wisdom and Eccle- 
siasticus, to which I need not do more than allude’. 

It would appear, then, from the revelations of the 
Old Testament, that while God is in His essence most 
simply and absolutely one, yet there is a real sense 
in which He is not one, though created natures do not, 
cannot, furnish such representations of Him as to en- 
able us easily to acquiesce in the conclusions to which the 
Scripture announcements inevitably lead. We under- 
stand things unknown, by the pattern of things seen 
and experienced; we are able to contemplate Almighty 
God so far as earthly things are partial reflexions of 
Him ; when they fail us, we are lost. And as of course 
nothing earthly or created is His exact and perfect 
image, we have at best but dim glimpses of His infinite 
glory ; and if Scripture reveal to us aught concerning 
Him, we must be content to take it on faith, without 
comprehending how it is, or having any clear under- 
standing of our own words. When it declares to us 
that God is wise and good, we form some idea of what 
is meant from the properties and habits which attach to 
the human soul; when we read of His arm or eye, we 
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have some faint, though unworthy shadow of the truth 
in the members and organs of the human body; but 
when we read of His Spirit, or Word, or Presence, as 
at once very distinct from Him, yet most intimately 
one with Him,—more intimately one than our pro- 
perties are one with our souls, more real and distinct 
than the members and organs of our bodies,—we feel 
the weight of that Mystery, which exists also when 
mention is made of the Divine Wisdom, or the Divine 
Arm, though we feel it not. 

And this Mystery, which the Old Testament ob- 
scurely signifies, is in the New clearly declared; and 
it is this,—that the God of all, who is revealed in the 
Old Testament, is the Father of a Son from ever- 
lasting, called also His Word and Image, of His sub- 
stance and partaker of all His perfections, and equal 
to Himself, yet without being separate from Him, 
but one with Him; and that from the Father and 
the Son proceeds eternally the Holy Spirit, who also 
is of one substance, Divinity, and majesty with Father 
and Son. Moreover we learn that the Son or Word 
is a Person,—that is, is to be spoken of as “ He,” not 
“it,” and can be addressed ; and that the Holy Ghost 
also isa Person. Thus God subsists in Three Persons, 
from everlasting to everlasting ; first, God is the Father, 
next God is the Son, next God is the Holy Ghost ; and 
the Father is not the Son, nor the Son the Holy Ghost, 
nor the Holy Ghost the Father. And God is Each of 
these Three, and nothing else; that is, He is either the 
Father, or the Son, or the Holy Ghost. Moreover, 
God is as wholly and entirely God in the Person of the 
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Father, as though there were no Son and Spirit; as 
entirely in that of the Son, as though there were no 
Spirit and Father; as entirely in that of the Spirit, as 
though there were no Father and Son. And the Father 
is God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God, while 
there is but one God; and that without any inequality, 
because there is but One God, and He is without parts 
or degrees; though how it is that that same Adorable 
Essence, indivisible, and numerically One, should sub- 
sist perfectly and wholly in Each of Three Persons, no 
words of man can explain, nor earthly illustration 
typify. 

Now the passages in the New Testament in which 
this Sacred Mystery is intimated to us, are such as 
these. First, we read, as I have said already, that 
God is One; next, that He has an Only-begotten 
Son; further, that this Only-begotten Son is “in 
the bosom of the Father;” and that “He and the 
Father are One.’ Further, that He is also the Word .: 
that “the Word is God, and is with God 3 moreover, 
that the Son isin Himself a distinct Person, in a real 
sense, for He has taken on Him our nature, and become 
man, though the Father has not. What is all this but 
the doctrine, that that God who is in the strictest sense 
One, is both entirely the Father, and is entirely the 
Son? or that the Father is God, and the Son God, yet 
but One God? Moreover the Son is the express 
“Image” of God, and He is “in the form of God,” and 
“equal with God ;” and “he that hath seen Him, hath 
seen the Father,” and “He is in the Father and the 
Father in Him.” Moreover the Son has all the attri- 
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butes of the Father: He is “ Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the ending, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty ;” “by Him were 
all things created, visible and invisible ;’? “by Him 
do all things consist;” none but He “knoweth the 
Father,’ and none but the Father “knoweth the Son.” 
He “knoweth all things ;’ He “ searcheth the hearts 
and the reins;” He is “the Truth and the Life;”’ and 
He is the Judge of all men. 

And again, what is true of the Son is true of the 
Holy Ghost ; for He is “the Spirit of God ;” He “pro- 
ceedeth from the Father ;” He is in God as “ the spirit 
ofa man that is in him;” He “ searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God;” He is “the Spirit of 
Truth;” the “Holy Spirit;” at the creation, He 
“moved upon the face of the waters ;” “Whither shall 
I go,” says the Psalmist, “from Thy Spirit?” He is 
the Giver of all gifts, “dividing to every man severally 
as He will;” we are born again “of the Spirit.” To 
resist Divine grace is to grieve, to tempt, to resist, to 
quench, to do despite to the Spirit. He is the Com- 
forter, Ruler, and Guide of the Church; He reveals 
things to come; and blasphemy against Him has never 
forgiveness. In all such passages, it is surely implied 
both that the Holy Ghost has a Personality of His own, 
and that He is God. 

And thus, on the whole, the words of the Creed hold 
good, that “there is one Person of the Father, another 
of the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost; but the 
Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost is all one,—the glory equal, the majesty co- 
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eternal. Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and 
such is the Holy Ghost. And in this Trinity, none is 
afore or after other, none is greater or less than another ; 
but the whole Three Persons are co-eternal together and 
co-equal; so that in all things, as is aforesaid, the 
Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, is to be 
worshipped.” 

Lastly, it is added, “‘ He therefore that will be saved, 
must thus think of the Trinity :” on which I make two 
remarks, and so conclude. First, what is very obvious, 
that such a declaration supposes that a person has the 
opportunity of believing. We are not speaking of 
heathens, but of Christians; of those who are taught 
the truth, who have the offer of it, and who reject it. 
Accordingly, we do not contemplate in this Creed cases 
of imperfect or erroneous teaching ;—or of what may be 
called misinformation of the reason; or any case of in- 
vincible ignorance; but of a man’s wilful rejection of | 
what has been fairly set before him. Secondly, when 
the Creed says that we “ must think ¢hus of the Trinity,” 
it would seem to imply, that it had been drawing out a 
certain clear, substantive, consistent, and distinctive 
view of the doctrine, which is the Catholic view; and 
that, in opposition to other views of it, whether Sabel- 
lian, or Arian, or Tritheistic, or others that might be 
mentioned ; all of which, without denying in words the 
Holy Three, do deny Him in fact and in the event, and 
involve their wilful maintainers in the anathema which 
is here proclaimed, not in harshness, but as a faithful 
warning, and a solemn protest. 


May we never speak on subjects like this without 
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awe; may we never dispute without charity; may 
we never inquire without a careful endeavour, with 
God’s aid, to sanctify our knowledge, and to impress it 


on our hearts, as well as to store it in our under- 
standings ! 


SERMON XXyV. 
PEACE IN BELIEVING. 
(TRINITY SUNDAY.) 


ISAIAH vi. 3. 


“And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the 
Lord of Hosts.” 


aes Lord’s day is a day of rest, but this, perhaps, 

more than any. It commemorates, not an act of 
God, however gracious and glorious, but His own un- 
speakable perfections and adorable mysteriousness. It 
is a day especially sacred to peace. Our Lord left His 
peace with us when He went away; “Peace I leave 
with you; My peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you';” and He said 
He would send them a Comforter, who should give 
them peace. Last week we commemorated that Com- 
forter’s coming; and to-day, we commemorate in an 
especial way the gift He brought with Him, in that 
great doctrine which is its emblem and its means. 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye 
might have peace: in the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation.” Christ here says, that instead of this world’s 

1 John xiy. 27. 2 John xvi. 33. 
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troubles, He gives His disciples peace; and, accordingly, 
in to-day’s Collect, we pray that we may be kept in the 
faith of the Eternal Trinity in Unity, avd be “ defended 
from all adversities,’ for in keeping that faith we are 
kept from trouble. 

‘Hence, too, in the blessing which Moses told the 
priests to pronounce over the children of Israel, God’s 
Name is put upon them, and that three times, in order 
to bless and keep them, to make His face shine on them, 
and to give them peace. And hence again, in our own 
solemn form of blessing, with which we end our public 
service, we impart to the people “the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding,” and “ the blessing of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

God is the God of peace, and in giving us peace He 
does but give Himself, He does but manifest Himself to 
us; for His presence is peace. Hence our Lord, in the 
same discourse in which He promised His disciples 
peace, promised also, that “ He would come and manifest 
Himself unto them,” that “He and His Father would 
come to them, and make Their abode with them’.” 
Peace is His everlasting state; in this world of space 
and time He has wrought and acted; but from ever- 
lasting it was not so. For six days He wrought, and 
then He rested according to that rest which was His 
eternal state; yet not so rested, as not in one sense to 
“work hitherto,” in mercy and in judgment, towards 
that world which He had created. And more especially, 
when He sent His Only-begotten Son into the world, 
and that most Gracious and All-pitiful Son, our Lord, 

1 John xiv. 21. 23. 
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condescended to come to us, both He and His Father 
wrought with a mighty hand; and They vouchsafed 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, and He also wrought 
wonderfully, and works hitherto. Certainly the whole 
economy of redemption is a series of great and continued 
works ; but still they all tend to rest and peace, as at 
the first. They began out of rest, and they end in rest. 
They end in that eternal state out of which they began. 
The Son was from eternity in the bosom of the Father, 
as His dearly-beloved and Only-begotten. He loved 
Him before the foundation of the world. He had glory 
with Him before the world was. He was in the Father, 
and the Father in Him. None knew the Son but the 
Father, nor the Father but the Son. “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” He was “the Brightness of God’s 
glory and the express Image of His Person ;” and in 
this unspeakable Unity of Father and Son, was the 
Spirit also, as being the Spirit of the Father, and the 
Spirit of the Son; the Spirit of Both at once, not 
separate from them, yet distinct, so that they were Three 
Persons, One God, from everlasting. 

Thus was it, we are told, from everlasting ;—before the 
heavens and the earth were made, before man fell or 
Angels rebelled, before the sons of God were formed in 
the morning of creation, yea, before there were Seraphim 
to veil their faces before Him and cry “ Holy,” He 
existed without ministers, without attendants, without 
court and kingdom, without manifested glory, without 
any thing but Himself; He His own Temple, His own 
infinite rest, His own supreme bliss, from eternity. O 
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wonderful mystery! O the depth of His majesty! O 
deep things which the Spirit only knoweth! Wonderful 
and strange to creatures who grovel on this earth, as 
we, that He, the All-powerful, the All-wise, the All-good, 
the All-glorious, should for an eternity, for years with- 
out end, or rather, apart from time, which is but one of 
His creatures, that He should have dwelt without those 
through whom He might be powerful, in whom He 
might be wise, towards whom He might be good, 
by whom He might be glorified. O wonderful, that all 
His deep and infinite attributes should have been with- 
out manifestation! O wonderful thought! and withal, 
O thought comfortable to us worms of the earth, as often 
as we feel in ourselves and see in others gifts which have 
no exercise, and powers which are quiescent! He, the 
All-powerful God, rested from eternity, and did not 
work ; and yet, why zo¢ rest, wonderful though it be, 
seeing He was so blessed in Himself? why should He 
seek external objects to know, to love, and to commune 
with, who was all-sufficient in Himself? How could He 
need fellows, as though He were a man, when He was 
not solitary, but had ever with Him His Only-begotten 
Word in whom He delighted, whom He loved ineffably, 
and the Eternal Spirit, the very bond of love and peace, 
dwelling in and dwelt in by Father and Son? Rather 
how was it that He ever began to create, who had a Son 
without beginning and without imperfection, whom He 
could love with a perfect love? What exceeding exube- 
rance of goodness was it that He should deign at 
length to surround Himself with creation, who had need 
of nothing, and to change His everlasting silence for 
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the course of Providence and the conflict of good and 
evil! I say nothing of the apostasies against Him, the 
rebellions and blasphemies which’ men and devils have 
committed. I say nothing of that unutterable region of 
woe, the prison of the impenitent, which is to last for 
eternity, coeval with Himself henceforth, as if in rivalry 
of His blissful heaven. I say nothing of this, for God 
cannot be touched with evil; and all the sins of those 
reprobate souls cannot impair His everlasting felicity. 
But, I ask, how was it that He who needed nothing, who 
was all in all, who had infinite Equals in the Son and 
the Spirit, who were One with Him, how was it that He 
created His Saints, but from simple love of them from 
eternity ? Why should He make man in the Image of 
God, whose Image already was the Son, All-perfect, All- 
exact, without variableness, without defect, by a natural 
propriety and unity of substance? And when man fell, 
why did He not abandon or annihilate the whole race, 
and create others? why did He go so far as to begin a 
fresh and more wonderful dispensation towards us, and, as 
He had wrought marvellously in Providence, work mar- 
vellously also in grace, even sending His Eternal Son to 
take on Him our fallen nature, and to purify and renew 
it by His union with it, but that, infinite as was His own 
blessedness, and the Son’s perfection, and man’s'unprofit- 
ableness, yet, in His loving-kindness, He determined 
that unprofitable man should be a partaker of the Son’s 
perfection and His own blessedness ? 

And thus it was that, as He had made man in the 
beginning, so also He redeemed him; and the history 
of this redemption we have been tracing for the last six 
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months in our sacred Services. We have gone through 
in our memory the whole course of that: Dispensation 
of active providences, which God, in order to our redemp- 
tion, has superinduced upon His eternal and. infinite re- 
pose. First, we commemorated the approach of Christ, 
in the weeks of Advent; then His birth, of the Blessed 
Mary, after a miraculous conception, at Christmas ; then 
His circumcision; His manifestation to the wise men; 
His baptism and beginning of miracles; His presenta- 
tion in the Temple; His fasting and temptation in the 
wilderness, in Lent; His agony in the garden; His 
betrayal; His mocking and scourging; His cross and 
passion; His burial; His resurrection; His forty days, 
converse with His disciples after it; then His Ascen- 
sion; and, lastly, the coming of the Holy Ghost in His 
stead to remain with the Church unto the end,—unto 
the end of the world; for so long is the Almighty Com- 
forter to remain with us. And thus, in commemorating 
the Spirit’s gracious office during the past week, we 
were brought, in our series of representations, to the 
end of all things; and now what is left but to com- 
memorate what will follow after the end ?—the return of 
the everlasting reign of God, the infinite peace and bliss- 
ful perfection of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, differing indeed from what it once was by the 
fruits of creation and redemption, but not differing in 
the supreme blessedness, the ineffable mutual love, the 
abyss of holiness in which the Three Persons of the 
Eternal Trinity dwell. He, then, is the subject of this 
day’s celebration,—the God of love, of holiness, of 
blessedness; in whose presence is fulness of joy and 
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pleasures for evermore; who is what He ever was, and has 
brought us sinners to that which He ever was. He did 
not bring into being peace and love as part of His crea- 
tion, but He was Himself peace and love from eternity, 
and He blesses us by making us partakers of Himself, 
through the Son, by the Spirit, and He so works in His 
temporal dispensations that He may bring us to that 
which is eternal. 

And hence, in Scripture, the promises of eternity and 
security go together; for where time is not, there vicissi- 
tude also is away. “The Eternal God is thy refuge,” 
says Moses, before his death, “and underneath are the 
everlasting arms: and He shall thrust out the enemy 
from before thee, and shall say, Destroy them; Israel 
then shall dwell in safety alone.” And again, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
Thee, because he trusteth in Thee. Trust ye in the 
Lord for ever; for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.” And again, “Thus saith the High and 
Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity. ... I dwell in 
the high and holy place, with him also that is of a con- 
trite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 
.... 1 create the fruit of the lips; peace, peace to 
him that is afar off, and to him that is near.’ And, in 
like manner, our Lord and Saviour is prophesied of as 
being “the Hverlasting Father, the Prince of peace.” And 
again, speaking more especially of what He has done for 
us, “The work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever?” 


1 Deut. xxxiii, 27, 28. Isa. xxvi. 3, 4; lvii. 15.19; ix.6; xxxii. 17. 
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As then we have for many weeks commemorated the 
economy by which righteousness was restored to us, 
which took place in time, so from this day forth do we 
bring before our minds the infinite perfections of 
Almighty God, and our hope hereafter of seeing and 
enjoying them. Hitherto we have celebrated His great 
works; henceforth we magnify Himself. Now, for 
twenty-five weeks we represent in figure what is to be 
hereafter. We enter into our rest, by entering in with 
Him who, having wrought and suffered, has opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers. For half a year we 
stand still, as if occupied solely in adoring Him, and, 
with the Seraphim in the text, crying, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” continually. All God’s providences, all God’s 
dealings with us, all His judgments, mercies, warnings, 
deliverances, tend to peace and repose as their ultimate 
issue. All our troubles and pleasures here, all our 
anxieties, fears, doubts, difficulties, hopes, encourage- 
ments, afflictions, losses, attainments, tend this one way. 
After Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, comes Trinity 
Sunday, and the weeks that follow ; and in like manner, 
after our soul’s anxious travail; after the birth of the 
Spit; after trial and temptation; after sorrow and 
pain; after daily dyings to the world; after daily risings 
unto holiness; at length comes that “est which re- 
maineth unto the people of God.” After the fever of 
life; after wearinesses and sicknesses; fightings and de- 
spondings; languor and fretfulness; struggling and 
failing, struggling and succeeding ; after all the changes 
and chances of this troubled unhealthy state, at length 
comes death, at length the White Throne of God, at 
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length the Beatific Vision. After restlessness comes 
rest, peace, Joy ;—our eternal portion, if we be worthy ; 
—the sight of the Blessed Three, the Holy One; the 
Three that bear witness in heaven ; in light unapproach- 
able; in glory without spot or blemish; in power with- 
out “ variableness, or shadow of turning.” The Father 
God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; the Father 
Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord; the 
Father uncreate, the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost 
uncreate; the Father incomprehensible, the Son incom- 
prehensible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. For 
there is one Person of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghost; and such as the Father 
is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost; and yet 
there are not three Gods, nor three Lords, nor three in- 
comprehensibles, nor three uncreated; but one God, one 
Lord, one uncreated, and one incomprehensible. 

Let us, then, use with thankfulness the subject of this 
day’s Festival, and the Creed of St. Athanasius, as a 
means of peace, till it is given us, if we attain thereto, 
to see the face of God in heaven. What the Beatific 
Vision will then impart, the contemplation of revealed 
mysteries gives us as ina figure. The doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity has been made the subject of especial 
contention among the professed followers of Christ. It 
has brought a sword upon earth, but it was intended to 
bring peace. And it does bring peace to those who 
humbly receive it in faith. Let us beg of God to bless 
it to us to its right uses, that it may not be an occasion 
of strife, but of worship ; not of division, but of unity ; 
not of jealousy, but of love. Let us devoutly approach 
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Him of whom it speaks, with the confession of our lips 
and of our hearts. Let us look forward to the time 
when this world will have passed away and all its 
delusions; and when we, when every one born of 
woman, must either be in heaven or in hell. Let us 
desire to hide ourselves under the shadow of His wings. 
Let us beg Him to give us an understanding heart, 
_ and that love of Him which is the instinct of the new 
creature, and the breath of spiritual life. Let us pray 
Him to give us the spirit of obedience, of true dutiful- 
ness; an honest spirit, earnestly set to do His will, 
with no secret ends, no selfish designs of our own, no 
preferences of the creature to the Creator, but open, 
clear, conscientious, and loyal. So will He vouchsafe, 
as time goes on, to take up His abode in us; the Spirit 
of Truth, whom the world cannot receive, will dwell in 
us, and be in us, and Christ “will love us, and will 
manifest Himself to us,” and “the Father will love us, 
and They will come unto us, and make Their abode with 
us.” And when at length the inevitable hour comes, 
we shall be able meekly to surrender our souls, our sin- 
ful yet redeemed souls, in much weakness and trembling, 
with much self-reproach and deep confession, yet in firm 
faith, and in cheerful hope, and in calm love, to God the 
Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost; the Blessed 
Three, the Holy One; Three Persons, One God; our 
Creator, our Redeemer, our Sanctifier, our Judge. 
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with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 
parallel to the Text, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queens’ College and Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Cambridge. With 
a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Fourth Edition. Small 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


) 


Flowers and Festivals ; or, Directions 
for the Floral Decorations of Churches. With coloured Illus- 
trations. 

By W. A, Barrett, of S. Paul’s Cathedral, late Clerk of 
Magdalen College, and Commoner of S. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
Square crown 8vo. 55. 
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Proceedings at the laying of the First 
Stone of Keble College, Oxford, on St. Mark’s Day, April 
25th, 1868. 

Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 


Selections from Aristotle's Organon. 
Edited by John R. Magrath, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo. 35. 6d. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 


By §. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Post-Medizeval 
Preachers,” &c. With Illustrations. 

First Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Second Series. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Household Theology - a Handbook of 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&e. &e. 
By J. H. Blunt, M.A. 
Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 
Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury. 
Large type. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 
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Scripture Acrostics. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Last Sleep ofthe Christian Child.” 
With Key. Square 16mo, 25. 


The Sacraments and Sacramental Or- 


dinances of the Church; being a Plain Exposition of their 
History, Meaning, and Effects. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Queen Bertha and her Times. 
By E. H. Hudson. 
Small 8vo. 55. 


Catechests ; or, Christian Instruction 


preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 
By the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. 
Andrews. 


New and cheaper Edition. Small 8yo. 25. 


Lhe Life and Times of S. Gregory the 


Illuminator, Patron Saint and Founder of the Armenian 
Church. 


By 8. C. Malan, M.A., Vicar of Broadwindsor. 
8vo. ros. 6d. 
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Lhe Annual Register: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1867 ; being 
the Fifth Volume of an improved Series. 
i 8vo. 18s. 
*,* The Volumes for 1863, 1864, 1865, and 1866 may be had, 
price 18s. each. 


Thomas & Kempis, Of the Imitation of 


Christ : a carefully revised translation, elegantly printed with 
red borders. 
16mo. 25. 67. 


Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, 15., or in Wrapper, 6d. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 
By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down, and Connor, and 


Dromore. ; 
A New Edition, elegantly printed with red borders. 16mo. 


(Fust ready.) 


A Short and Plain Instruction for the 
better Understanding of the Lord’s Supper ; to which is an- 
nexed, the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps 


and Directions. 
By Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and 


Man, 
New and complete Edition, elegantly printed with rubrics and 
borders in red. 16mo.- (WVearly ready.) 


Aids to Prayer: a Course of Lectures 
delivered at Holy T rinity Church, Paddington, on the Sunday 
mornings in Lent, 1868. 

By Daniel Moore, M.A., Honorary Chaplain to the Queen, 


&e. 
Crown 8yo. 45. 6u. 
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The Greek Testament. 


With English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of 
Schools, and for Pass-men at the Universities. Abridged from 
the larger work of the Dean of Canterbury. ; 

In one Volume, Crown 8vo. ((Vearly ready.) 


Thoughts on Personal Religion ; being 
a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
An edition for presentation, Two Volumes, small 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Also, a Cheap Edition. 35. 6d. 


Stix Short Sermons onSin. Lent Lectures 
at S. Alban the Martyr, Holborn. 
By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 


Datly Devotions ; ov, Short Morning 
and Evening Services for the use of a Churchman’s Household. 
By the Ven. Charles C. Clerke, Archdeacon of Oxford. 
18mo. Is. 


A Fourth Series of Parochial Sermons, 


preached in a Village Church. 

By the Rey. Charles A, Heurtley, D.D., Rector of Fenny 
Compton, Warwickshire, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Small 8yo. 55, 6d. 
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Popular Objections to the Book of 


Common Prayer considered, in Four Sermons on the Sunday 
Lessons in Lent, the Commination Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed, with a Preface on the existing Lectionary. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sickness; tts Trials and Blessings. 
Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 64. : 
Also, a Cheap Edition, ts. 6d., or in Paper Wrapper, 1s. 


Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 
according to S. Matthew. 
Translated from Pasquier Quesnel. 


Crown 8vo. (lz the Press.) 


Flosculi Cheltonienses; a Sion 


from the Cheltenham College Prize Poems, 1846—1866. 
Edited by €. 8. Jerram, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, and 
Theodore W. James, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo. 9s. 


The Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry 


into the Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867. 
By Edward Garbett, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 


Surbiton. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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London Ordination, Advent, 1867; 
being Seven Addresses to the Candidates for Holy Orders, 
in December, 1867. 


By Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London, and his 
Chaplains. 


Together with the Examination Papers. 
8vo. 45. 


Family Prayers: compiled from various 


sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
New Editions. (In the Press.) 


L:astern Orthodoxy in the Eighteenth 


Century ; being a Correspondence between the Greek Patriarchs 
and the Nonjurors, 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. (early ready.) 


Catechetical Notes and Class Questions, 


Literal and Mystical; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy 
Scripture. 

By the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. 


Crown 8vo. (Zi the Press.) 


The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual 
of Prayers for daily use. 
Edited by the Rey. T. T. Carter, Rector of Clewer. 
16mo. (Lz preparation.) 
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Liber Precum Publicarum Ecclesie 
Anglicanze, 

A Gulielmo Bright, A.M., et Petro Goldsmith Medd, A.M., 
Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine 
redditus. 

In an elegant pocket volume, with all the Rubrics in red. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


The Voice of the Good Shepherd to His 


Lost Sheep ; being an Exposition of the former part of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
By Robert G. Swayne, M.A., Rector of St. Edmund’s, 
Salisbury. 
Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Counsels upon Holiness of Life. 


Translated from the Spanish of ‘‘The Sinner’s Guide” by 
Luis de Granada; forming a volume of the “‘ Ascetic Library.” 
Crown 8vo. (lx preparation.) 


A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms ; 
containing Explanations of Terms used in Architecture, Eccle- 
siology, Hymnology, Law, Ritualism, Theology, Heresies, and 
Miscellaneous Subjects. 

By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
8vo. (Lz preparation.) 


Reflections on the Revolution in france, 


and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London relative 
to that Event. In a Letter intended to have been sent to a 
Gentleman in Paris, 1790. 
By the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M.P. 
New Edition. With a short Biographical Notice. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
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A postohcal Succession in the Church 
of England. 
By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., Rector of Barton-on- 
the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8vo. (Lx preparation.) 


The floly Bible. 


With Notes and Introductions. 
By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
5 SRC 
I. Genesisand Exodus. Second Edit, % 1 0 
Vol. I. 38s. | II. Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
Second LAOH = ea TA OnISinO. 
III. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Second Edit. o ¥2 
Vol, II. ais. { IV. The Books of Samuel. Second Edit, © 10 0 
V. The Books of Kings, Chronicles, 
Vol. III. ain} 


° 


Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. Second 

EDR eh ae ets TARTS 
- The Book of Job. Second Edition 6 9° 0 
. The Book of Psalms, Second Edit. o 1 [OKs 
- Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 

Solemn’ 4. POG LV alae tel Gg 
«( Usalah- 815. cin Sag ce eles eee ee On RG 


Vol. IV. 345. 





Vol. V. 


Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford,, chiefly during the years 1863—1865. 

By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A. » Student of Christ Church, 
Prebendary of Salisbury, Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, and lately Select Preacher; 

Second Edition. 8vo: 8s. 
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Stones of the Temple: a familiar 


Explanation of the Fabric and Furniture of the Church, with 
- Illustrations, engraved by 0. Jewitt. 
By the Rev. Walter Field, M.A.,. Vicar of Godmersham. 
Post 8vo. (lx preparation.) 


A Summary of Theology and Eccle- 


siastical History: a Series of Original Works on all the 
principal subjects of Theology and Ecclesiastical History. 
By Various Writers. 
In 8 Vols., 8vo. (Lz preparation.) 


Parish Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 
By John S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey, 
and Rural Dean. 
Tenth Edition. 18mo, ts., or, in limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A superior Edition may be had, in small 8vo, 25. 6d. 


Standing and Stumbling. 
Part I.—Seven Common Faults. 
Part II.—Your Duty and Mine. 
Part III.—Things Rarely Met With. 
By James Erasmus Philipps, M.A., Vicar of Warminster. 
Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 
(The Parts may be had separately, 1s. each.) 


An Outline of Logic, 


for the use. of Teachers and Students: 
By Francis Garden, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Sub- 
. Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal ;,Chaplain to the House- 
hold in St. James’ Palace; Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science, Queen’s College, London. 
Small 8vo. 45. 
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An Introduction to the Devotional 
Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 


Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The London Diocese Book for 1868 


(fourth year of issue), under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
London. 
Crown 8vo. In wrapper, 15. 


On Miracles; being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1865. 


By J. B. Mozley, B.D., Vicar of Old Shoreham, late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Sermons on Unity; with an Essay on 


Religious Societies, and a Lecture on the Life and Times of 
Wesley. 


By F. C, Massingberd, M.A., Chancellor of Lincoln. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Songs of Foy for the Age of Foy. 


By the Rev. John P. Wright, B.A. 
18mo. 6d. 


Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty : 


a Venetian Tale. 
By J. D. Mereweather, B.A. Oxon., English Chaplain 
at Venice. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Warnings of the Holy Week, &e.; 
being a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before 
Easter and the Easter Festivals. 

By the Rey. W. Adams, M.A., late Vicar of St. Peter’s-in- 
the-East, Oxford, and Fellow of Merton College. 
Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his 


Flock, on Topics of the Day: Nine Sermons preached at 


St. John’s, Paddington. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo. 45. 


An Illuminated Edition of the Book of 


Common Prayer, printed in Red and Black, on fine toned Paper; 

with Borders and Titles, designed after the manner of the 14th 

Century, by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and engraved by 0. Jewitt. 
Crown 8yo. White vellum cloth illuminated. 16s. 


This Edition of the PRAYER Book may be had in various 
Bindings for presentation. 


Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever: a 


Poem in Twelve Books. 
By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


The Gate of Paradise: a Dream of 


Easter Eve. With Frontispiece. 
Square crown 8yo, 6d. 
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The Greek Testament. 
With Notes and Introductions. 
By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
2 Vols. Impl. 8vo. 42. 


The Parts may be had separately, as follows :— 
The Gospels, 622 Edition, 215. 
The Acts, 522 Edition, 105. 6d. 
St. Paul’s Epistles, 522 Edition, 315. 6d. 
General Epistles, Revelation, and Indexes, 37d Edition, 215. 


The Acts of the Deacons; bemg a 


Course of Lectures, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices 


of St. Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Second Ldition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Sermons for Children, being Twenty- 


eight short Readings, addressed to the Children of St. Mar- 
garet’s Home, East Grinstead. 


By the late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., Warden of Sackyille 
College. 


Small 8yo. 3s. 


Our Lord Fesus Christ Teaching on 


the Lake of Gennesaret: Six Discourses suitable for Family 
Reading, 


By Charles Baker, M.A., Oxon, Vicar of Appleshaw, 
Hants. 


Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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The Greek Testament. 


With a Critically revised ‘Text ; a Digest of Various Read- 
ings ; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; 
Prolegomena; and a- Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 
For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

4 Vols, 8yo. 1025. 


The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 
Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. Sixth Edition. 28s. 
Vol. Il.—Acts to II. Corinthians. ith Edition. 245. 
Vol, III.—Galatians to Philemon. Fourth Edition. 18s. 
Vol. IV.—Hebrews to Revelation. Third Edition. 325. 


The New Testament for English 


Readers ; containing the Authorized Version, with a revised 
English Text; Marginal References; and a Critical and 
Explanatory Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 


Now complete in 2 Vols. or 4 Parts, price 545. 6a. 
Separately, 
Vol. 1, Part I.—The three first Gospels, witha Map. Second 
Ldition. 12s. 
Vol. 1, Part JI.—St. John and the Acts. tos. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part 1.--The Epistles of St. Paul, witha Map. 16s. 
Vol. 2, Part 1I.—Hebrews to Revelation. 8vo. 16s. 


The Beatitudes of Our Blessed Lord, 


considered in Eight Practical Discourses. 
By the Rev. John Peat, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Arithmetic for the Use of Schools ; 


with a numerous collection of Examples. 

By R. D. Beasley, M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar 
School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘‘ Elements of Plane Trigonometry.” 

I2mo. 35. 
The Lxamples are also sold separately:—FPart I., Elementary 
Rules, 8d. Part Ll, Higher Rules, 1s. 6d. 


The formation of Tenses in the Greek 


Verb; showing the Rules by which every Tense is Formed 
from the pure stem of the Verb, and the necessary changes 
before each Termination. By C. 8.Jerram, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxon. 

Crown 8yo. 15. 6d. 


Professor Inman's Nautical Tables, 


for the use of British Seamen. Jew Zdition, by the Rev. 
J. W. Inman, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Head Master of Chudleigh Grammar School. Revised, 
and enlarged by the introduction of Tables of 4 log. haver- 
sines, log. differences, &c. ; with a more compendious method 
of Working a Lunar, and a Catalogue of Latitudes and Longi- 
tudes of Places on the Seaboard. 
Royal 8vo. 215. 


Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical ; 


adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
By W. H. Girdlestone, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 6d. 


A Greek Primer for the use of Schools, 


By the Rev. Charles H. Hole, M.A., Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at King Edward’s 
School, Bromsgrove. 

Crown 8yvo. 45. 
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Sacred A llegories : 
The Shadow of the Cross—The Distant Hills—The Old Man’s 
Home—The King’s Messengers. 
By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 55. 
The Four Allegories are also published separately in 18mo., 15. cach 
in limp cloth. 


Priest and Parish. 
By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. Luke’s, 
Berwick Street, Soho ; Author of ‘‘ Life in the World.” 
Square crown 8vo. 65. 6d. 


Private Devotions for School Boys ; 
together with some Rules of Conduct given by a Father to his 
Son, on his going to School. 

By William Henry, third Lord Lyttelton; revised and cor- 
rected by his Son, fourth Lord Lyttelton. 
Lifth Edition. 32mo. 6d. 


The Office of the Most Holy Name: 


Devotional Help for Young Persons. 
By the Editor of ‘‘The Churchman’s Guide to Faith,” &c. 


18mo. 25. 6d. 


Heury’s First Latin Book. 


By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Twentieth Edition. 12m0. 35. 
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fTymus and Poems for the Sick and 


Suffering ; in connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. 
Edited by T. V. Fosbery, M.A., Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 
This Volume contains 233 separate pieces ; of which about 
go are by writers who lived prior to the 18th Century ; the rest 
are Modern, and some ofthese original. Amongst the names 
of the writers (between 7o and So in number) occur those of Sir 
J. Beaumont, Sir T. Browne, Elizabeth of Bohemia, Phineas 
Fletcher, George Herbert, Dean Hickes, Bishop Ken, Francis 
Quarles, George Sandys, Jeremy Taylor, Henry Vaughan, Sir 
’ H. Wotton ; and of modern writers, Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
Bishop Wilberforce, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Words- 
worth, Archbishop Trench, Rev. J. Chandler, Rev. J. Keble, 
Rev. H. F. Lyte, Rev. J. S. Monsell, Rev. J. Moultrie. 
New and cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 62. 


Doderlein's Handbook of Latin Syno- 


nymes. 
Translated from the German, by H. H. Arnold, B.A. 
Third Edition, 1t2mo. 4s. 


Lhe Church Builder: a Quarterly 


Journal of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published 
in connexion with ‘The Incorporated Church Building Society.” 
Volume for 1867. W2th Zlustrations. Crown Svo. 15. 6d. 


A Christian View of Christian His- 


tory, from Apostolic to Medizeval Times. 
By John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 
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A Practical Introduction to Latin 


Prose Composition : Part I. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity Clie: Cambridge. 
fourteenth Edition. 8yvo. 65, 6d. 


4 Practical Introduction to English 


Prose Composition, An English Grammar for Classical 
Schools; with Questions, and a Course of Exercises. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lighth Edition. i12mo. 4s. 6d. 


A Plain and Short History of England 


for Children : in Letters from a Father to his Son. With a Set 
of Questions at the end of each Letter. 
By George Davys, D.D., late Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. 15. 6d. 


A EL age of Confirmation, comprising 


. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short Notes, 
Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers on Pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance. With 
a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their first Communion. 

By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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Latin via English : 
being the Second Part of Spelling turned Etymology. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 12mo0. 45. 6d, 


A Collection of English Exercises, 


translated from the writings of Cicero, for Schoolboys to re- 
translate into Latin. 

By William Ellis, M.A. ; re-arranged and adapted to the 
Rules of the Public School Latin Primer, by John T. White, 
D.D., joint Author of White and Riddle’s Latin-English Dic- 
tionary. 

12mo. 35. 6d. 


A complete Greek and English Lexicon 


for the Poems of Homer, and the Homeride ; illustrating the 
domestic, religious, political, and military condition of the 
Heroic Age, and explaining the most difficult passages. 

By G. Ch. Crusius. Translated from the German, with 
corrections and additions, by Henry Smith, Professor of 
Languages in Marietta College. Revised and edited by 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Third Edition. 12m0. 9s. 


4 copious Phraseological English- 
Greek Lexicon ; founded on a work prepared by J. W. Friiders- 
dorff, Ph. Dr., late Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s. 
College, Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late Thomas Ker- 
‘ehever Arnold, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Henry Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 2158. 
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NEW PAMPHLETS 


ON THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION, 
BY THE BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


Lhe Case of the Established Church in Ireland. By 


James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 
Third Edition. With Appendix. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Appendix may also be had separately, 1s. 


BY LORD MAYO. 


Speech delivered in the House of Commons, 10th 
March, 1868, upon Mr. Maguire’s Motion as to the State of Ireland. By the 
Earl of Mayo. 8vo. ts. 


BY LORD REDESDALE. 
Speech in the House of Lords on Friday, 17th Fuly, 


1868, on moving for a copy of the Coronation Oath; with a Reply to an 
Article in the ‘Saturday Review.” 8vo. 6d. 


BY JOHN JEBB, D.D. 


The Rights of the Irish Branch of the United 


Church of England and Ireland Considered on Fundamental Principles, 
Human and Divine. By Joun Jess, D.D., Rector of Peterstow, Prebendary 
and Prelector of Hereford Cathedral, and one of the Proctors for the Clergy 
of Hereford in the Convocation of Canterbury. Second Edition. 8vo. ts. 


BY THE REV. LORD O’NEILL AND THE REV. DR. LEE, 


The Church in Ireland. 1. The Difficulties of her 


Present Position Considered. By the Rey. Lord O’NeiLt, of Shane’s 
Castle, formerly Prebendary of S. Michael’s, Dublin. II. The Duty of 
Churchmen in England and Ireland at this Crisis towards Her. By the 
Rey. Atrrep T. Ler, LL.D., Rector of Ahoghill, and Chaplain to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. ‘Two Sermons, lately preached in the 
Parish Church of Ahoghill, Diocese of Connor. Second Edition. 8vo. 6d. 





The Irish Difficulty. 1. The Church Question. 


2. The Land Question. 3. The Education Question. Being a Review of the 
Debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Maguire’s Motion (March 1o, 
1868). By an Opserver. Jifth Edition. 8yvo. 6d. 


The Church, the Land, and the Constitution ; or, 


Mr. Gladstone in the newly-reformed Parliament. Second Edition. 8vo. 6d. 
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NEW PAMPALETS. 
BY THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens 


of the Diocese of Worcester. By Henry, Lord Bishop of WorcEsTER, 
at his Visitation in June, 1868. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


BY THE BISHOP OF PERTH. 


hrist's Spiritual Presence with His Worshippers 


the True Glory of His House: a Sermon preached in the New Parish 
Church of Stroud, Gloucestershire, on Wednesday, August 5, 1868 (the 
Morrow of the Consecration). By the Right Rev. MarrHew Hatez, D.D., 
Bishop of Perth. remo. 3¢. 


BY ARCHDEACON WORDSWORTH. 
Sacred Music: a Sermon preached at the Annt- 


versary of the Choral Association of the Diocese of Llandaff, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Llandaff, Sept. 2, 1868. By Cur. Worpswortx, dB Di 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 8vo. 


BY ARCHDEACON BICKERSTETH. 
A Charge delivered at his Tenth Visitation of the 


Archdeaconry of Buckingham, in June, 1868. By Epwarp BICcKERSTETH, 
D.D., Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury, Archdeacon of Buckingham, Honorary Canon of Christ 
Church, and Vicar of Aylesbury. 8vo. 1s. 


BY ARCHDEACON DENISON. 
The Churches of England and Ireland one Church 


by identity of Divine Trust : a Paper read at a Special Meeting of the Irish 
Church Society, Dublin, Wednesday, September 30, 1868. By GEORGE 
ANTHONY Denison, M.A., Vicar of East Brent, Archdeacon of Taunton. 


8vo. 6d. 
BY ARCHDEACON ROSE. 


The Position of the Church of England as a National 


Church Historically Considered; being the Primary Charge of HENRY 
JouN Rose, B.D., Archdeacon of Bedford. 8vo. ts. 


BY THE REV. F. PIGOU. 


The Power of Unostentatious Piety: a Sermon 


preached in St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent Street, Sunday, June 14, and before 
the Queen and Royal Family, in the Private Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
Sunday, June 21. By Francis Picou, M.A., F.R.G.S., Incumbent of 
St. Philip’s. 8vo. 6d. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MARTIN. 


Bribery: a Sermon. By JOHN MARTIN, M.A,, 


of Sidney Sussex College, anid Vicar of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 
8vo. 6d. 
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Pate N A CLASSTCORUM, 


A SERIES OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 


EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF 


THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A. 


FELLOW AND LECTURER OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, LECTURER AND LATE 
FELLOW OF ST. JouN’s COLLEGE, 
AND 


THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A. 


LATE SENIOR STUDENT AND TUTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, SECOND 
CLASSICAL MASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 





The following Parts have been already published :— 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, 
Edited by R. C. Jess, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 
[Part I. The Electra. 35. 6¢. Part Il. The Ajax. 35. 6a. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE, 


Edited by G. A. Stmcox, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. [Thirteen Satires. 35. 6d. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, 
Edited by CHARLES Bice, M.A. late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Classical Master of Chelten- 


ham College. 
[Vol. I. Books I. and II. with Introductions. 6s. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE, 
Edited by G. H. HxEstop, M.A. late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. 
[Parts I & II. The Olynthiacs and the Philippics. 4s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, 
Edited by W. C. Green, M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Classical Lecturer at Queens’ College. 
{Part I. The Acharnians and the Knights. 45. 
[Part II. The Clouds. 35. 6d. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM—Obpinions of the Press. 
Mr, Jebb’s “ Electra” of Sophocles. 


“<The Electra’ is all that could 
be wished, and a better help could not 
well be found for those who wish to 
re-commence an acquaintance with 
almost forgotten Greek authors.” —- 
Clerical Fournal, April 18, 1867. 

“Of Mr. Jebb’s scholarly edition of 
the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles we cannot 
speak too highly. The whole Play 
bears evidence of the taste, learning, 
and fine scholarship of its able editor. 
Illustrations drawn from the literature 
of the Continent as well as of England, 
and the researches of the highest clas- 
sical authorities are embodied in the 
notes, which are brief, clear, and 
always to the point.”—Lonudon Re- 
view, March 16, 1867. 

““The editorship of the work before 
us is of a very high order, displaying 
at once ripe scholarship, sound judg- 
ment, and conscientious care. An.ex- 
cellent Introduction gives an account 
of the various forms assumed in Greek 
literature by the legend upon which 
‘The Electra’ is founded, and institutes 
a comparison between it and the 
“Choephorae’ of Aschylus. The text 
is mainly that of Dindorf. In the notes, 
which are admirable in every respect, 
is to be found exactly what is wanted, 


and yet they rather suggest and direct 


- further inquiry than supersede exertion 
on the part of the student,”—A the- 
neum, March 23. 1867. 

“The Introduction proves that Mr. 
Jebb is something more than a mere 
scholar, —a man of real taste and 
feeling. His criticism upon Schlegel’s 
remarks on the Electra are, we believe, 
new, and certainly just. As we have 
often had occasion to sayin this Review, 
it is impossible to pass any reliable 
criticism upon school-books until they 
have been tested by experience. The 
notes, however, in this case appear’ to 
be clear and sensible, and direct at- 
tention to the points where attention is 
most needed.” — Westminster Review, 
April, 1867. 

“We have no hesitation in saying 
that in style and manner Mr. Jebb’s 








notes are admirably suited for their 
purpose. The explanations of gram- 
matical points are singularly lucid, the 
parallel passages generally well chosen, 
the translations bright and graceful, 
the analysis of arguments terse and 
luminous. There is hardly any. ob- 
scurity, and no cumbrousness or over- 
loading. We think, too, that Mr. Jebb’s 
plan of furnishing complete analyses of 
the choric metres is an admirable one 
for a school edition; and we like his 
method of giving parenthetically the 
dates of the less known ancient authors 
whom he quotes, a method which, sug- 
gesting as it must to an intelligent 
student the existence of a world of 
literature with which he is very likely 
to be unfamiliar, will do much to 
create or stimulate in him the spirit 
and habits of research. Mr. Jebb has 
clearly shown that he possesses some 
of the qualities most essential for a 
commentator.” — Spectator, Fuly 6, 
1867. 

“The notes appear to us exactly 
suited to assist boys of the Upper 
Forms at Schools, and University 
students ; they give sufficient help 
without over-doing explanations. ... - 
His critical remarks show acute and 
exact scholarship, and a very useful 
addition to ordinary notes is the scheme 
of metres in the choruses.” Guardian, 
December 16, 1867. 

“If, as we are fain to believe, the 
editors of the Catena Classicorum 
have got together such a pick of 
scholars as have no need to play their 
best card first, there is a bright promise 
of success to their series in the first 
sample of it which has come to hand 
—Mr, Jebb’s Electra. We have seen 
it suggested that it is unsafe to pro- 
nounce on the merits of a Greek Play 
edited for educational purposes until it 
has been tested in the hands of pupils 
and tutors, But our examination of the 
instalment of, we hope, a complete 
‘Sophocles,’ which Mr. Jebb has put 
forth, has assured us that this is a 
needless suspension of judgment, and 
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prompted us to commit the justifiable 
rashness of pronouncing upon its con- 
tents, and of asserting after due perusal 
that it is calculated to be admirably 
serviceable to every class of scholars 
and learners. And this assertion is 
based upon the fact that itis a by no 
means one-sided edition, and that it 
looks as with the hundred eyes of 
Argus, here, there, and every where, to 
keep the reader from straying. In a 
concise and succinct style of English 
annotation, forming the best substitute 
for the time-honoured Latin notes which 
had so much to do with making good 
scholars in days of yore, Mr. Jebb 
keeps a steady eye for all questions of 
grammar, construction, scholarship, and 
philology, and handles these as they 
arise with a helpful and sufficient pre- 
cision. In matters of grammar and 





syntax his practice for the most part is 
to refer his reader to the proper section 
of Madvig’s ‘Manual of Greek Syn- 
tax;’ nor does he ever waste space 
and time in explaining a construction, 
unless it be such an one as is not satis- 
factorily dealt with in the grammars 
of Madvig or Jelf. Experience as a 
pupil and a teacher has probably taught 
him the value of the wholesome task 
of hunting out a grammar reference 
for oneself, instead of finding it, handy 
for slurring over, amidst the hundred 
and one pieces of information in a 
voluminous foot-note. But whenever 
there occurs any peculiarity of con- 
struction, which is hard to reconcile 
to the accepted usage, it is Mr. Jebb’s 
general practice to be ready at hand 
with manful assistance.”—Contemfo- 
vary Review, November, 1867. 


Mr, Jeéb’s “ Ajax” of Sophocles. 


“Mr. Jebb has produced a work 
which will be read with interest and 
profit by the most advanced scholar, 
as it contains, in a compact form, not 
only a careful summary of the labours 
of preceding editors, but also many 
acute and ingenious original remarks. 
We do not know whether the matter 
or the manner of this excellent com- 
mentary is deserving of the higher 

raise; the skill with which Mr. Febb 

as avoided, on the one hand, the 
wearisome prolixity of the Germans, 
and on the other the jejune brevity of 
the Porsonian critics, or the versatility 
which has enabled him in turn to 
elucidate the plots, to explain the 
verbal difficulties, and to illustrate the 
idioms of his author. All this, by a 
studious economy of space and a‘re- 
markable precision of expression, he 
has done for the ‘Ajax’ in a volume 
of some 200 pages.” — Atheneum, 
March 21, 1868. 

“ The Introduction furnishes a great 
deal of information in a compact form, 
adapted to give the student a fair con- 





ception of his author, and to aid him 
in mastering its difficulties. We have 
observed how the brief notes really 
throw light on obscurity, and give 
sufficient aid without making the study 
too easy, — a main point to be ob- 
served by one who edits a classic 


‘author for the benefit of learners and 


students.” —Clervical Fournal, Febru- 
ary 13, 1868. 

““Mr. Jebb’s Edition of the Ajax 
in the Catena Classicorum ought to 
assure those who have hitherto doubted 
that this is a Series to adopt. Like 
his edition of the ‘ Electra’ this of the 
‘ Ajax’ is ably and usefully handled. 
The Introduction alone would prove 
the wide reading, clear views, and acute 
criticism of its writer.”—Churchman, 
Lebruary 20, 1868. 

“A more scholarly and thoroughly 
practical Edition of a Greek play has 
rarely issued from the Press. The 
explanations are both copious and freely 
given: and we have not met with a 
single note wherein conciseness appears 
to have been gained at the expense of 
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clearness of meaning. The ‘ Ajax,’ 
however, is by no means a difficult 
play, and we must therefore infer that 
Mr. Jebb takes a more liberal view 
than some of his coadjutors of the 
amount of help which an ordinary 
student may fairly be supposed to 


MECUIFETINE) el. Wore Compared with the 
renderings of most other editions, Mr. 
Jebb’s translations have decidedly the 
advantage in force and elegance of 
expression.” — Educational Times, 
March, 1868, 


Mr. Green's “ Acharnians and Knights” of Aristophanes. 


“The Editors of this Series have 
undertaken the task of issuing texts 
of all the authors commonly read, and 
illustrating them with an English Com- 
mentary, compendious as well as clear. 
If the future volumes fulfil the promise 
of the Prospectus as well as those 
already published, the result will be 
a very valuable work. The excellence 
of the print, and the care and pains 
bestowed upon the general getting up, 
form a marked contrast to the school- 
books of our own day. Who does 
not remember the miserable German 
editions of classical authors in paper 
covers, execrably printed on detestable 
paper, which were thought amply good 
enough for the school-boys of the last 
generation? A greater contrast to 
these can hardly be imagined than is 
presented by the Catena Classicorum. 
Nor is the improvement only external : 
the careful revision of the text, and 
the notes, not too lengthy and con- 
fused, but well and judiciously selected, 
which are to be found in every page, 
add considerably to the value of this 
Edition, which we may safely predict 
will soon be an established favourite, 
not only among Schoolmasters, but 
at the Universities. The volume before 
us contains the first part of an Edition 
of Aristophanes which comprises the 
Acharnians and the Knights, the one 
first in order, and the other the most 
famous of the plays of the great Athe- 
nian Satirist."—Churchman, May 23, 


1867. 
““The utmost care has been taken 
with this Edition of the most sarcastic 





and clever of the old Greek dramatists, 
facilitating the means of understanding 
both the text and intention of that 
biting sarcasm which will never lose 
either point or interest, and is as well 
adapted to the present age as it was 
to the times when first put forward.”— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger, Sune 8, 
1867. 

“The advantages conferred on the 
learner by these compendious aids can 
only be properly estimated by those 
who had experience of the mode of 
study yearsago. The translated pas- 
sages and the notes, while sufficient 
to assist the willing learner, cannot be 
regarded in any sense as @ cram.?— 
Clerical Fournal, ¥une 6, 1867. 

“Mr. Green has discharged his part 
of the work with uncommon skill and 
ability. The notes show a thorough 
study of the two Plays, an independent 
judgment in the interpretation of the 
poet, and a wealth of illustration, from 
which the Editor draws whenever it is 
necessary.” —Museum, Fume, 1867. 

“Mr. Green presumes the existence 
of a fair amount of scholarship in all 
who read Aristophanes, as a study of 
his works generally succeeds to some 
considerable knowledge of the tragic 
poets. The notes he has appended are 
therefore brief, perhaps a little too brief. 
We should say the tendency of most 
modern editors is rather the other way ; 
but Mr. Green no doubt knows the 
class for which he writes, and has been 
careful to supply their wants,”—Sfec- 
tator, Fuly 27, 1867. 
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Mr. Simcox’s Juvenal. 


“Of Mr. Simcox’s ‘ Juvenal’ we can 
only speak in terms of the highest com- 
mendation, as a simple, unpretending 
work, admirably adapted to the wants 
of the school-boy or of a college pass- 
man. It is clear, concise, and scru- 
pulously honest in shirking no real 
difficulty. The pointed epigrammatic 
hits of the satirist are everywhere well 
brought out, and the notes really are 
what they profess to be, explanatory in 
the best sense of the term.”—London 
Review, September 28, 1867. 

“This is a link in the Catena Classt- 
corune to which the attention of our 
readers has been more than once di- 
rected as a good Series of Classical 
works for School and College purposes. 
The Introduction is a very comprehen- 
sive and able account of Juvenal, his 
satires, and the manuscripts.”—A zhe- 
neum, October 5, 1867. 





“This is a very original and en- 
joyable Edition of one of our favourite 
eerie — Spectator, November x6, 
1867. 
“Every class of readers,—those who 
use Mr, Simcox as their sole inter- 
preter, and those who supplement 
larger editions by his concise matter, 
—will alike find interest and careful 
research in his able preface. This 
indeed we should call the great feature 
of his book. The three facts which 
sum up Juvenal’s history so far as we 
know it are soon despatched; but the 
internal evidence both as to the dates 
of his writing and publishing his Sa- 
tires, and as to his character as a 
writer, occupy some fifteen or twenty 
pages, which will repay methodical 
study.” — Churchman, December 11, 
1867. 


Mr. Bigg’s Thucydides. 


“Mr. Bigg in his ‘ Thucydides’ 
prefixes an analysis to each book, and 
an admirable introduction to the whole 
work, containing full information as to 
all that is known or related of Thucy- 
dides, and the date at which he wrote, 
followed by a very masterly critique on 
some of his characteristics as a writer.” 
—A theneum, Fuly 25, 1868. 

““While disclaiming absolute ori- 
ginality in his book, Mr. Bigg has so 
thoroughly digested the works of so 
many eminent predecessors in the same 


field, and is evidently on terms of such 
intimacy with his author as perforce 
to inspire confidence. A well-pondered 
and well-written introduction has formed 
a part of each link in the ‘Catena’ 
hitherto published, and Mr. Bigg, in 
addition to a general introduction, 
has given us an essay on ‘Some Cha- 
racteristics of Thucydides,’ which no 
one can read without being impressed 
with the learning and judgment brought 
to bear on the subject.”—Sztandard, 
September ro, 1868. 


Mr. FHeslop’s Demosthenes. 


“The usual introduction has in this 
case been dispensed with. The reader 
is referred to the works of Grote and 
‘Thirlwall for information on such 
points of history as arise out of these 
famous orations, and on points of 
critical scholarship to ‘ Madvig’s 
Grammar,’ where that is available, 
while copious acknowledgments are 
made to those commentators on whose 
works Mr. Heslop has based his own. 


Mr. Heslop’s editions are, however, 
no mere compilations. That the points 
required in an oratorical style differ 
materially from those in an historical 
style, will scarcely be questioned, and 
accordingly we find that Mr. Heslop 
has given special care to those cha- 
racteristics of style as well as of lan- 
guage, which constitute Demosthenes 
the very first of classic orators.”— 
Standard, September to, 1868. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM. 
The following Parts are in course of preparation :— 
HOMERI ILIAS, 
Edited by S. H. REYNoxps, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. [Vol. I. Books I. to XII. 
HERODOTI HISTORIA, 
Edited by H. G. Woops, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 
DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE, 
Edited by ARTHUR HoLMEs, M.A. Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
College, Cambridge. [Part I. De Corona. 
TERENTI COMOEDIAE, 
Edited by T. L. Papititon, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
ISOCRATIS ORATIONES, 
Edited by JoHN EpwiIn Sanpys, B.A. Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, and Lecturer at Jesus College, Cambridge. 


[Part I. 

HORATI OPERA, 
Edited by J. M. MarsHati, M.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. One of the Masters in Clifton 


College. 
MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA, 
Edited by GEorcE BuTieEr, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE, 
Edited by G. H. Hrstop, M.A. late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. | 

[Part II. De Fals& Legatione. 
SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, 
Edited by R. C. Jess, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. [Part III. The Philoctetes. 
PLATONIS PHAEDO, 
Edited by ALFRED Barry, D.D. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Principal of King’s College, London. 
TACITI HISTORIAE, 
Edited by W. H. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 
PERSII SATIRAE, 
Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Composition Lecturer of the 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
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